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PREFAC^E 


This work on the early history of religion, although com¬ 
paratively limited as to size, is the result of stmli ;s carried on 
for many years, founded partly on literary sounes, partly on 
my own field research. The views therein expressed have 
consequently not been written down hastily, bi t after mature 
consideratiirn of the many and difficult probleir.s presented by 
primitive religion. In spite of my criticism of certain ethno¬ 
logical schools and theories ol the subject, I lia' e tried to do 
them justice Iry citing their evidence as fully as sp: ce permitted. 
I therefore venture to hope that my work, ij art from the 
interest it may awaken in scientists in this ti;ld, may also 
claim a raimn d’etre as a handbook for beginners. 

Helsinci'ORS, Marih. 1935. 

R. K. 






INTRODUCTION 


T he modern science of Comparative Religion has, from the 
start, paid particular attention to the problem of the origin 
of the belief in a supernatural world and the rtligion of so- 
called “ primitive ” peoples. So many works, in fset, have been 
written on the “origin of religion” or “primitive religion” 
that one who ventures to add to their number r eeds to state 
specially his reason for such an undertaking. F rr my part I 
should say that being new, the science of comparative religion 
is naturally making rapid progress, and fresh ficts likely to 
throw light on religious phenomena at the lo\/er stages of 
culture are constantly being presented. It is natural, therefore, 
that our views on the subject should change in proportion 
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from those of other scientists. At the same time, I am quite 
aware of the difficulty of general conclusions of any real validity 
in regard to so vast and complicated a subject as primitive 
religion. 

A few words may be said as to the sources from which our 
knowledge of religion at an early stage of development is 
derived, and the method I have applied to my own study of 
the subject. The sources are varied, and opinion differs as to 
the value to be attributed to them. When the Science of 
Religion arose in the middle of last century, philology was 
one of its most important assistant sciences. The epoch- 
making discoveries within the culture history of many peoples 
of archaic culture in the beginning and middle of the last 
century naturally influenced the study of primitive and non- 
Christian religions. Indiology and the study of the Avesta, 
Assyriology, and Egyptology became fashionable sciences and 
gave rise, at first to comparative philology, and soon after, 
owing to the contents of the sacred books, to the comparative 
science of religion. 

It was easy to find that the various religions, however much 
they differed from each other in particulars, had essential 
elements in common and consequently could be compared. 
We no longer hope to be able to trace in any of these sacred 
books—in the Veda for instance, as did Max Muller—the 
beginnings of religion. “ Primitive ” traits, if any, appear 
only as survivals from still earlier times in the history of the 
peoples that created them. Tliere can, however, be no differ¬ 
ence of opinion about the highly valuable material they afford 
for the study of religious phenomena at earlier stages of 
religious evolution. The records of certain classical writers 
like Herodotos, Strabo, Pausanias, Varro, Caesar, Tacitus, 
Plutarchos, and others, relating to the religious ideas and 
practices of the ancient oriental peoples, the Greeks, Romans, 
Teutons, Celts, etc., have a similar value, and more attention 
is now paid to them than formerly. 

The most important material, however, which modern Com¬ 
parative Religion has at its disposal and makes use of when 
trying to solve its problems is derived from a wholly different 
source, that of ethnology. The results achieved in this field 
during the last decades, or rather since the middle and end of 
the last century, are well known and account for the unusual 
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activity evident at present among students of the science of 
religion. 'Fhe material which ethnology has brought to light 
concerning the religious ideas and superstitions, and the rites 
and ceremonies of so-called primitive peoples in diiferent parts 
of the world, is so vast that it is almost impossible for one 
person to master it completely. There is much controversy, 
however, as to the valuation of this material and tht interpreta¬ 
tion of the ethnological facts. Above all, to what extent can 
they throw light on the problem of the origin of religion? This 
is an important methodological question with which I shall 
presently deal in stating my own position. 

The comparative method which the Science of Religion 
applies to religious phenomena implies that between these 
phenomena there are not only dissimilarities but a so essential 
similarities, thus enabling them to be compared, The pheno¬ 
mena are classified into groups according to their chiiracteristics. 
From these, certain general laws are deduced with supposed 
validity for religion at large. 

A method of this kind, of course, is founded on the assump¬ 
tion that peoples now existing in various parts of the world 
are, in spite of racial differences, and different j;eographical 
and social milieus, identical in regard to their psychical char¬ 
acter. Owing to the uniformity of fhe human intellect, the 
religious thoughts of primitive peoples will necessarily tend 
in the same direction, independently of possible culture- 
contact. The history of religion shows numerous instances 
of such “ elemental ideas ”, or Elemcntargedanken, to use a 
term introduced by the German ethnologist A. Bastian. To 
these belong, undoubtedly, the whole primitive “ philosophy ” 
called animism and the system of primitive ideas constituted by 
so-called magic. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that ideas, customs, and 
institutions can be transmitted from one people to another 
through historical contact. Many myths, it has lieen shown, 
were diffu.sed from one land to another, thus exolaining the 
fact that they exist in much the same form among peoples 
who geographically, and even racially, were widely separated. 
We are confronted here with one of the leading i controversial 
questions in social anthropology to-day, and in regard to 
which the methods of different ethnological schools are at 
great variance : natural evolution or cultural diffusion? 
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The evolutionary school, founded by Darwin himself and 
in anthropology proper by such men as Herbert Spencer, 
Lewis Morgan, Letourneau, E. B. Tylor, Lord Avebury, and 
others, has, without denying the possibility of culture-contact, 
started from the assumption that uniformity in customs and 
beliefs among different savage peoples must be explained 
chiefly by the uniformity of the less developed human mind 
itself. It regards the high culture, characteristic of the civilized 
peoples of our day, as the result of a slow progressive evolution 
through different stages of savagery and barbarism. 

An entirely different view is taken by a school of ethnologists, 
represented in England notably by W. II. R. Rivers, and in 
the German scientific world by Frobenius, Graebner, and 
Father W. Schmidt and his pupils. They lay special stress 
on cultural diffusion, even going so far as to regard the analysis 
of cultural relations as the first and true task of ethnology, [i] 
The advocates of this school are generally little inclined to admit 
the possibility of an independent origin for customs and 
ideas. In conformity with this view, they are averse on prin¬ 
ciple to all “ psychological ” explanations of religious and 
social phenomena. 

The evolutionary school, which, to quote E. B. Tylor, 
treats “ the history of mankind as part of the history of nature ”, 
and applies to the study of man the same method as is 
used in natural science, at present has its most decided opponent 
in the Catholic school of ethnologists represented by Father 
Schmidt and his adherents. Father Schmidt is also the most 
fervid advocate of the theory of “ culture centre ” (Kultur- 
kreislehre) as set forth by the Culture History school. This 
theory is open to so many objections that there is no need to 
deal with it at length. 

It is interesting to note, however, that, in spite of the in¬ 
defatigable energy with which Father Schmidt, both in his 
special review Anthropos and in his works, combats the theory 
of cultural evolution (der F.z'olutionismus), there is more agree¬ 
ment between the two schools than one might at first think. 
The latter speaks of low and more advanced “ stages ” of 
evolution, the culture-history school of different Kulturstufen 
which have followed each other historically and are still repre¬ 
sented in the “ culture centres ” distinguishable among the 
different races of mankind. It may be that even the evolutionary 
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theory is too schematic and not wholly in toich with reality 
in outlining the regular and straightforw'ard development of 
culture through different stages; but, in its minia for system¬ 
atizing and its arbitrary historical reconstructions, the culture- 
history school of ethnology certainly outdoes all others. 

It is not enough that in such widely separated parts of the 
world as Oceania and South America mucli about the same 
different “ Stu/en ” of culture are distinguishtai; every “ stage ” 
in one part of the world has its almost exact equivalent in a 
similar stage in another. Thus the “ Urkultur ” or Tasmanian 
culture in Oceania answers exactly to the primitive culture 
which in South America, according to Fatl er Schmidt, is 
represented chiefly by such peoples as the Fuegians, the 
Botocudos, and certaiit Chaco tribes, and in Africa in the 
pygmies of equatorial Africa, the Bushmen, and so on. More¬ 
over, each of these particular tyijes of culture is characterized 
by a certain social status ami by certain peculiarities, exactly 
indicated, within the sphere of material and inti llectual culture. 
Now in the first place it may be greatly doubted whether we 
are entitled to speak of any “ Urkultur ” at ill in regard to 
the savages of to-day; but this is a question lo which I shall 
return in the next chapter. 

I want particularly in the present connection to draw 
attention to the arbitrary wary in which the said school of 
ethnologists distinguishes different strata c f culture and 
classifies savage tribes, widely separated from one another in 
time and space, as beUrnging to one and tlie same “ culture 
centre ”. In South America, for instance, neither the Fuegians 
nor the Chaco tribes arc more “primitive” ihan most other 
South American tribes. On the contrary, the Fuegians, who, 
as is well known, have been under Europear and Christian 
influence for many decades, must be classified decidedly 
among the higher of those South American tribts still supposed 
to be living in a natural slate. The lieehive-shaped huts, for 
instance, which are used both in the Chaco and in Tierra del 
Fuego, need not necessarily be taken as exponents of their 
generally low' level of culture. In the Chaco, at any rate, they 
must be explained wholly by natural conditions It is simply 
the form of hut which can be most easily constructed of the 
material these tribes have at their disposal. [.'| 

One of the most obvious mistakes of the so called culture- 
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history school of ethnology, particularly as represented by 
Father Schmidt, is its failure to realize the highly ditferentiating 
influence exerted by racial peculiarities and purely natural 
conditions, such as climate, on the customs and institutions 
of uncivilized peoples. Another fundamental mistake is the 
tendency to connect arbitrarily widely different culture ele¬ 
ments which have nothing essential in common and the co¬ 
existence of which among one and the same people is evidently 
merely accidental. One may well question, for example, what 
such culture traits as conical-shaped huts, dug-outs, spear- 
throwers, bark girdles, penis-envelopes, platform-burial, 
paternal system of descent, totemism, and sun-mythology, 
which according to Father Schmidt form the chief character¬ 
istics of the “ toternic culture ” in the whole world, have 
fundamentally in common that justify our grouping them 
together in this way. [3] 

The lower races can certainly be compared, in a general 
way, in regard to ideas and customs, but we cannot, even in 
the same part of the world, graduate them so as to form a 
definite scale of cultures. All attempts, therefore, to classify 
them according to abstract schemes such as that hinted at 
above are doomed to failure. Owing to geographical conditions 
or other causes, a tribe may stand very low in its material 
culture, such as the Fuegians and the Australian aborigines. 
Intellectually and in regard to social development they may, 
on the other hand, occupy a comparatively high stage of 
culture like the same " primitive ” natives. Under such 
circumstances their cultural classification must needs be 
extremely difficult. 

When the culture-history school regards the ethnological 
analysis of culture phenomena as the chief task of the history 
of civilization and denies the possibility or importance of a 
psychological explanation, this is another of the school’s 
equally obvious exaggerations. W. H. R. Rivers, the radical 
representative of this tendency of thought in England, pointed 
out that savage peoples in general are not able to assign the 
reason for practising a certain custom and that, as a rule, an 
ethnologist will inquire in vain about the motives for their 
actions. [4] This assertion does not hold true of all savage 
peoples, particularly not, I believe, of those peoples who have pre¬ 
served their own native culture, while remaining comparatively 
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free from external influence. Thus, in Soutli America, I was 
struck by the accuracy with which many independent tribes 
were able to account for the ideas underlying their religious 
and magical practices. During iny investigations I also came 
to realize the importance of obtaining the exf lanation from 
the Indians themselves. Otherwise many of their customs 
would have remained either unintelligible or open to mis¬ 
understanding, Who, for instance, could ui derstand the 
peculiar rules of fasting observed by the Jibaro Indians, and of 
which some instances will be given below, unle; s the curious 
line of thought upon which they are founded vere indicated 
exactly by themselves ? 

The existence of elemental ideas, i.e. uleas vdu :h are due to 
the uniformity of the mental constitution of m;n, is an in¬ 
disputable fact. From this it follows that die re are many 
culture-phenomena which, although appearing in the same 
form among different peoples, may still have an independent 
origin and development. On the other hand, it s an equally 
indisputable fact that the various human races have borrowed 
from each other many of their beliefs, customs, art>, and crafts. 
The sociologist and historian of religion shou d therefore 
always be on his guard against hasty conclusions in one direction 
or another. If we may say, therefore, that the chief task of 
sociology and the science of religion is the saint as that t>f 
every science, namely, to explain the facts with which it is 
concerned, we may add that inquiry into the possiole wander¬ 
ings of culture-phenomena is another task w’hich ought never 
to be left entirely out of sight. Here we have two scientific 
methods which supplement each other but which cannot 
replace each other. 1 completely agree with Dr, W estermarck 
when he points out that “ even when the historical connection 
between customs found among different peoples ha;, been well 
established, the real origin of the custom has not been explained 
thereby. It is not a sufficient explanation of a cus om to say 
that it has been derived from ancestors or boircwed from 
neighbours; this only raises the question of how It originated 
among those who first practised it; for a custom nust have 
a beginning.” [5] 

For my part, 1 should add that the ease with whic 1 culture- 
phenomena are transmitted from one people to am ther may 
vary greatly. Myths and legends, for instance, evidi ntly have 
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more tendency to “ wander ” and are more easily borrowed 
than fundamental religious ideas and complicated rites. This 
is due to the conservative character of religion in general and 
particularly of religious cult. The consequence is that, within 
this department of custom and thought, peoples are less liable 
to external influence than in many others. Besides which, 
peoples cannot “ borrow ” elements of a cult from each other 
unless they are psychologically qualified for such borrowings. 

The comparative method in the study of religion should 
be applied with due caution. Two religious phenomena 
which are outwardly similar may, in spite of this similarity, be 
quite different in nature and due to different causes. Induction 
in regard to a certain idea or a certain custom ought to be as 
complete as possible. Above all, great caution is necessary 
when we come to draw general conclusions about peoples who 
belong to entirely different races, or to widely separated geo¬ 
graphical milieus, or w'ho represent quite different stages of 
culture. The authorities and sources from which our material 
is derived ought to be carefully scrutinized. In all these 
respects serious faults have been committed in comparative 
sociology and the science of religion. This is the chief reason 
why the results have so often proved doubtful and been so 
short-lived. It is astonishing, for instance, to find what little 
pains theoretical scholars have taken in this field to establish 
the reliability of the statements upon which they founded their 
theories, these often touching religious problems of funda¬ 
mental importance. Popular books published by passing 
travellers and collectors of ethnographic curiosities, who have 
stayed among a tribe for a few days or weeks, seem to be 
considered equally reliable as ethnological sources as mono¬ 
graphs written by trained ethnologists or missionaries who 
have lived among a people for years, perhaps for decades. 

It is this uncritical use of literary sources with their resultant 
generalizations which is responsible for the unsatisfactory 
character of most of the older comparative works on the 
religion, customs, and institutions of the lower peoples. In 
this particular respect a new treatment of sociology and the 
science of religion is necessary. Even when he deals with the 
lower religions, the historian of religion should adopt just as 
critical an attitude towards the documents he uses as the 
profane historian. 
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We cannot meet this objection by saying, as does one modern 
sociologist, that “ it is often simply impossible for the most 
carefully scrutinizing critic to decide whethei a certain state¬ 
ment is accurate or not, and it may even be difficult to form a 
just idea of the general trustworthiness of an ethnographical 
author.” [6] This may be so in some cases, just as there may 
be different opinions as to the trustworthiness of an historic 
document, but in the majority of cases it dots not hold true. 
If we really had no means of distinguishing between falsehood 
and truth in regard to ethnological sources, we should have to 
admit that the results arrived at in comparative anthropological 
works are more or less illusory. We can usualh discover, at any 
rate, how long the author in question stayed among the people 
he describes, whether he learnt the language or not, whether he 
acquired his information through interpreters or founded his 
statements on personal observation, whether lie was particularly 
trained for studies of this kind or not, and so forth. It is not 
difficult, even after a supcrhcial glance at the bterature used in 
many comparative works on the customs of the lower races, to 
establish that at least fifty per cent of the authors quoted were not 
qualified to give trustworthy information about he peoples with 
whom they dealt, and that, from a scientific jici it of view, their 
works are consequently valueless. 

A wholesome reaction, therefore, is at present noticeable 
against the sociological method in so far as it a ms at an indis¬ 
criminate and too general a comparative study o ’ the lower races 
in the entire world. The opinion is gaining more and more 
ground that the study of religious and social jihi nomena should 
be limited at first to definite groups of related iribes or definite 
culture areas, in regard to which the ethnologis : is able to pro¬ 
ceed with greater care and thoroughness, and particularly to apply 
more criticism to the sources used. Not until a great number of 
careful and detailed monographs on definite classes of social 
and religious phenomena from different parP of the world 
lie before us should wv proceed to write general comparative 
works. [7] 

As far as religion is concerned, we are at present, it seems to 
me, in a better position when aiming at a synthesis than when 
dealing with purely sociological phenomena. Excellent mono¬ 
graphs on the religious ideas and customs of the lower races in 
different parts of the world already exist. These, in addition to 
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monographs on the religions of archaic peoples, may make it 
possible for us to state the general traits of religious evolution 
at the earlier stages of culture. Be this as it may, attempts of 
this kind are not without interest and importance, since they give 
us a survey of the many difficult problems put before us by the 
comparative science of religion and of the tentative efforts to 
solve them. 
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CHAPTER I 

THEORIES OE THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 

T PIE word “ primitive ”, so frequently used hj the modern 
sciences of religionand sociology, can be taken in two different 
senses. Partly it can be taken to signify what, in a s rictly chron¬ 
ological sense, is original and primary; partly, in a more general 
sense, it may be taken to signify what, as regards ils structure, is 
primordial and imperfect. In the first case, th< problem of 
primitive religion is the same as the problem of the origin of 
religion: in the latter, we are concerned only wth that form 
of religion which is tlie lowest known to us historically, above 
all the one represented by the lowest uncivilized peoples existing 
at present. It will soon be seen that, in this book, in this latter 
sense particularly, I use the word “ primitive ”. It may be that 
the rudimentary religious thought found among many backward 
peoples of to-day comes relatively near that stage of religion 
attained by our human ancestor.s, but nothing entitles us to 
assert that there still exist primitive tribes which have remained 
intellectually at this primary stage of culture. Practically, how¬ 
ever, it is difficult to keep the two senses wholly apart, and the 
problem of the origin of religion is of such great historical inter¬ 
est that we need to pay some attention to the tluories set forth 
at different epochs on the subject. 

Science will never be able to trace, with absc lute certainty, 
the first beginnings of human culture, still less the first beginning 
of the belief in a supernatural world, characteristic, as far as we 
know, of all human races which exist or have ever existed. In 
dealing with this problem we merely use liypotl eses of greater 
or less probability. We cannot follow the history of religion 
down to its origin. We do not know when tie being which 
first deserved the name of man ajipcared on the earth. About 
his intellectual, as well as his physical condition, we can form 
an opinion only by way of deductions or conclusions ex analogia. 


II 
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The extreme difficulty or even insolubility of the problem, 
however, has not always been realized by the representatives of 
the science of religion. We need not speak of that epoch, not 
so far removed, when the Old Testament was regarded as an 
infallible authority on the early history of man, with the result 
that the first form of religion was supposed to have been a clear, 
although simple, belief in one single god, a belief which later 
degenerated into polytheism and demonism. This theory is 
still of interest inasmuch as, in a modified form, it has frequently 
been renewed by scholars apparently founding it on a more 
scientific basis. 

At the end of the last century, several prominent historians 
of religion believed that, in the religious history of the ancient 
Egyptians, Babylonians, and Indians they had found traces 
of a “ primary monotheism ”, whieh later had more or less 
disappeared. Max Muller rejected the theory of an original 
monotheism in the Veda religion, but his own theory on 
“ henotheism ” reflects the same romantic spirit conspicuous 
in many of his contemporaries. 

Like monotheism, henotheism is only conceivable if we assume 
in primeval times a comparatively high standard of culture pre¬ 
vailed among mankind, and that this later fell into decay, 
producing fetishism, demonism, and other lower forms of 
religion and superstition. According to this view, the state of 
savagery and barbarism in which many uncultured peoples live 
at present is not a primary but a secondary phenomenon, the 
result of a degeneration of culture. This is the old theory of 
degeneration as contrasted with the modern theory of progress 
supported by the scientists of the evolutionary school. 

The same general view of the development of human culture 
at the lower stages, namely, that on essential points there has 
been a movement backward and not forward in civilization, from 
higher forms to lower, underlies certain other theories which 
assume a relatively high standard of religious thought in prim¬ 
eval times. Such was the case, for instance, with the theory 
which Robertson Smith set forth at the end of last century in 
his well-known work on the religion of the Semites, and, accord¬ 
ing to which, totemism was the original form of religion. Totem- 
ism, it should be understood, as conceived by Robertson Smith, 
was, in fact, a low form of monotheism, a monotheism which 
had not been limited to the Semitic peoples but had marked a 
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universal religious stage. In conformity with his theory, this 
orientalist and the school he founded contended that degenera¬ 
tion on the whole had been more characteristic of human 
cultural development than progression. This view, for instance, 
is strongly set forth by E. B. Jevons in his Introduction to 
the History of Religion. 

Early in this century the old theory of primary monotheism 
and the degeneration theory upon which it is based were revived 
by Andrew I/ang. It is chiefly due to his influence that it has 
advocates among ethnologists even to-day. A idrew Lang 
apparently gave it a firmer foundation by supjmrting it with 
ethnological arguments. His theory of a monotheism among 
the lower races of mankind which is a survival from primitive 
times has, in its turn, been revived l)y the Catholic ethnologist 
Father Schmidt. In a special chapter I propose to deal with 
the Supreme Beings of primitive peoples and exan .ine the main 
arguments adduced in support of the theory about a primary 
monotheism by Father Schmidt and his pupils. 

No theory of human culture, however much it may emphasize 
the progress made by man in his long history fram primitive 
times to our days, can deny that this history also gives evidence 
of cases of degeneration. Just as the degradation theory recog¬ 
nizes progression, so of course the progression thoc ry recognizes 
degeneration as a powerful influence affecting the course of 
culture. Realizing the truth that human culture has known both 
advance and retreat, we also acknowledge the nccfssity of using 
the word “ evolution ” with due caution. And, with equally 
great caution, wc ought to use the word “primitive” when 
applied to low savage races of our own days. 

Obviously, the word has been much misuscil, especially by 
anthropologists of the evolutionary school. No savage tribe 
exists whose mental and cultural state would answei even approx¬ 
imately to that of “ primeval ” man. Even the rudest savage 
tribes of to-day have a long history behind them. It is impossible 
to assume; that during the hundreds of thousands of years of 
their existence they have remained entirely unaltered. The 
very art of naaking fire which has been known to all historic 
peoples, but which must have been unknown to our first human 
ancestors, has pushed the former far in advance of the latter. 
If romantic thinkers such as Rousseau and his modern epigones, 
among them in a certain sense Andrew Lang, have unduly 
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idealized savage man and uncultured human society, on the 
other hand there has frequently appeared, especially among 
evolutionists, a contrary tendency, namely, to exaggerate unduly 
his primitive nature. In this respect it is characteristic that 
Darwin himself regarded the Fuegians, whom he met during 
his voyage round the world, as a people standing so extremely 
low in culture that ever since they have been classified among the 
most backward known primitive races. I have already pointed out 
that this opinion must be considered erroneous. I may add that, 
whereas their language, for instance, was regarded by Darwin 
as half animal-like and not even as articulate, the English 
missionary Thomas Bridges, a few decades later, noted down in 
this same language a vocabulary of no less than 32,000 words. 

However, we have also seen that the error of taking low savage 
tribes of to-day as representing “ primeval ” man in their general 
state of culture has by no means been limited to extreme 
“ evolutionists A school, diametrically opposed to that of 
Darwin, the German culture-history school of ethnology, 
adheres dogmatically to the same view, referring the Fuegians, 
together with certain other low races, to an imaginary Urkultur, 
Other anthropologists, although they have not accepted the 
theory of culture centres, have nevertheless shown a marked 
tendency to exaggerate the primitivencss of certain modern 
savages, presumably occupying the lowest stages of cultural 
development, such as the Australian aborigines, and have built 
upon this supposed fact general theories about the beginnings 
of culture among mankind at large. 

On this point it is sufficient to bring to mind that it is on 
Australian evidence chiefly that Sir James Frazer founded his 
well-known theory according to which, in the evolution of 
human thought, the stage of religion was preceded by an earlier 
stage of magic, [i] Similarly, the Melanesians have been regarded 
as so extremely primitive a race that a whole school of anthro¬ 
pologists likewise do not shrink from bold generalizations, have 
seen in their idea of mana a notion still earlier in the history of 
religious thought than animism itself. 

By emphasizing the fact that there are no longer any “ prim¬ 
itive ” races of men nor any “ Urkultur ” in the strict sense of 
the word, we do not, on the other hand, imply that we must 
give up the method hitherto followed by modern anthropology, 
in so far as it uses ethnology as its chief assistant science. The 
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modern savage does not reflect the mental and cultural state of 
early man to the extent dogmatically assumedbut, on the other 
hand, he must by no means be looked upon as a degenerate 
descendant of ancestors standing comparatively high in culture. 

E. B. Tylor, always cautious in his judgment, has expressed 
the view which may still, I think, on the whole be upheld. 
“ By comparing the various stages of civilization among races 
known to history, with the aid of archaeological inference from 
the remains of prehistoric tribes, it seems possible,” he says, 
“ to judge in a rough way of an early general condition of man, 
which from our point of view is to be regardec. as a primitive 
condition, whatever yet earlier state may in reality have lain 
behind it. 'I'his hypothetical primitive condition corresponds 
in a considerable degree to that of modern sav: ge tribes, who, 
in spite of their ditference and distance, have in t ommon certain 
elements of civilization, which seem remains of an early state 
of the human race at large. If tltis hypothesi!' be true, then, 
notwithstanding the continual interruptions due o degeneration, 
the main tendency of culture from primeval up t o modern times 
has been from savagery towards civilization.” [j] 

The relative stagnancy, which is always char icteristic of the 
culture of savage peoples and forms a contrast to the activity 
and development appearing in all departments cf the social life 
of civilized peoples, entitles us to assume that the former, in 
spite of all possible cases of degeneration, are nearer the origins 
of cultural evolution than the latter. This assumption, as 
pointed out even by Tylor, is coufinned by all our knowledge 
of the early history of mankind. 

On this point prehistoric archaeology supports ethnology in 
a most valuable way. By no means has archaeo ogy brought to 
light any evidence which would show that, in earliest times, a 
comparatively high human culture prevailed. Cm the contrary, 
it has revealed a cidture standing far below ever that possessed 
by the rudest savage people of our own days f this is so, we 
may expect to find, among many modern savages of low culture, 
features which give us some guidance in trying to discover the 
laws at work in the first formation of man’s belief in supernatural 
powers. 

The information archaeology is able to supply as to the relig¬ 
ious state of prehistoric man is certainly very scanty. Almost 
our only sources are the grave-finds. Many of the weapons. 
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implements, ornaments, remains of food, etc., which have been 
found in prehistoric graves, however, seem to show irrefutably 
that the primitive men who buried their dead in this way 
believed in the existence of a soul which survives the death of 
the body. Because of this, we may infer that even palaeolithic 
man in Europe, the contemporary of the mammoth and the 
cave-bear, was in possession of a sort of religion or belief in 
spirits. 

Evidence to the same effect are those curious wall-paintings 
encountered in ancient caves in western Europe. Paintings and 
engravings of mammoth, bison, bear, elk, and other animals, 
done with wonderful skill by tliese prehistoric men on the walls 
of their primitive dwellings, cannot be explained merely as an 
expression of their aesthetic sense, but must have been connected 
in some mysterious way with their belief in spirits or souls. 
Now, if we compare the religious ideas to which the archaeo¬ 
logical finds refer with the facts brought to light by modern 
ethnology about the ideas of uncultured peoples of to-day, we 
cannot fail to note a remarkable agreement. On these grounds 
we may also be able to form an opinion about the nature of 
primitive religious thought in general. 

An oft-noted characteristic of the religious ideas and the 
rites based on them is the conservatism with which they are 
observed even after the disappearance or change of the cultural 
milieu to which they originally belonged. 

This fact explains why, even among peoples of high civiliza¬ 
tion, we find numerous traces of ideas and customs which, 
properly speaking, form elements of primitive culture. History 
shows that general cultural degeneration was frequently followed 
by religious degeneration, this marked by a sudden revival 
of more primitive forms of belief and cult. 

It is natural to explain such phenomena as due to a kind of 
religious atavism or as survivals from stages of culture already 
passed by the people in question. In the religion of the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, and other peoples of archaic culture we 
encounter, for instance, even at the time when their culture was 
at its highest, numerous traces of such primitive forms of cult 
as ancestor-worship, the worship of chthonic (earth) deities and 
of animals, traces of fetishism, etc. These must doubtless be 
explained as survivals. The popular religion and folklore of 
most civilized peoples in Europe show similar instances of 
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survivals, many ancient rites and superstitious practices being 
kept up and observed, among the lower classes ( f the population 
at least, long after their original meaning has bee n forgotten. 

Phenomena of this kind enable us to unden tand how easily 
different forms of religion, both higher and lower, blend or 
combine, and how difficult it is to fix definih limits between 
thenn. In fact, religious evolution has hardly any “ stages ” of 
religion which can be distinguished clearly one from another. 
Thus there never has existed a “ pure ” monoiheistic religion. 
Still more impossible is it to draw a sharp line of demarcation 
between animism and polytheism. Lower forms of religious 
belief and cult, animism, fetishism, demonism, vitchcraft, may 
exist, and in most cases do exist, among peoples who, in other 
respects, have attained a relative moniheism in t le development 
of their religious thought. 

These religious survivals are of great impartance to the 
student of religion. They complete, in a val lable way, the 
material supplied fiy ethnology. Put folklore material, when it 
is used to elucidate qucstioris concerning firimitive religion, 
ought to be treated with still greater caution than that offered by 
ethnology. Savage peoples who have remained free from exter¬ 
nal influence generally know the ideas imderlying their customs 
and rites; they are elements of living faith, aiu can therefore 
be more easily explained and classified. On the e ther hand, this 
is seldom the case with the category of stereo!yjied habits and 
usages called survivals. A characteristic of thise, as already 
indicated, is that the very folk who observe them do not know 
why they do so, or else attach to them a mean ng which has 
nothing to do with the original one. How far mch survivals 
truly reflect “ primitive ” ideas is consequen ly a delicate 
question to solve, and experience shows that they have frequently 
been strangely misinterpreted. 

Among writers of the evolutionary school who have tried to 
explain the origin of religion there arc two vffio ought to be 
mentioned above all others: Herbert Spencer an^l E. B, Tylor. 
Spencer was one of the first anthropologists to see in the culture 
of the present-day savage an approximate correspondence to 
the state of culture represented by early or prehist iric man, and 
who founded his theory about the beginnings of religion upon 
facts revealed by modern ethnolog)'. 

R 
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1/ike Tylor, Spencer starts from animism. In animism he 
sees the fundamental stratum from which religion in every form 
has been evolved, but the word is used by him in a more limited 
sense than by Tylor. It is to him identical with the deification 
of the spirits or souls of the dead. According to Spencer, 
religion has developed out of the primitive worship of departed 
souls; in particular, the worship of departed ancestors which, 
as a matter of fact, constitutes an important form of religion 
among peoples of low’ culture. From this primitive form of 
religion some other religious cult is derived, which, in relation 
to ancestor-worship, is consequently a secondary phenomenon. 
The worship of inanimate nature, for instance, has, according 
to Spencer, arisen by spirits of the dead having been thought in 
one way or another to have taken up their abode in the objects 
of nature and to be active in natural phenomena. [ 3 ] 

This is the old theory of the origin of religion set forth as 
early as the third century before the Christian era by the Greek 
philosopher Euhemeros, and frequently revived in the history 
of the modern science of religion. A similar view of the early 
evolution of religion was taken by the French historian Fustel 
de Coulange with special reference to the peoples of antiquity, 
by Lippert with reference to Aryan peoples, and by Grant Allen 
as a general thcor)' of the origin of religion. 

It is this old theory that Spencer revived, trying to support it 
by facts gathered from modern ethnology. He tries to show how 
the belief in a human soul originated, a soul which survives the 
decay of the body and which, owing to its supposed power to 
benefit or harm the survivors, becomes the object of a real cult. 
With the help of numerous instances, Spencer shows how 
widely spread is this kind of worship in the lower cultures. 
But wherc'as this fact is now generally known, it is, of course, 
much more difficult to show how other forms of religious cult 
were developed out of the “ only true form of religion, ancestor 
worship ”. 

The facts, for example, which Spencer adduces to explain 
the origin of animal, plant, and nature worship, which according 
to him are merely aberrant forms of the worship paid to ancestral 
ghosts, are not very convincing. Savage children, for instance, 
misunderstood the tales of their parents about the stars, origin¬ 
ally supposed to be the camp-fires of such and such a departed 
person, and thus originated the identification of deceased ances- 
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tors with heavenly bodies. Animal-worship a so, according to 
Spencer, arose through some peoples having mistaken certain 
forms of animal life, such as snakes, lizards, and insects, which 
often come into the habitations of men, for the e.ouls of their de¬ 
parted relatives, who are supposed occasional!/ to revisit their 
old abode. Creatures found in the caves used for burials were 
likewise taken for the new shapes assumed by the dead. The 
habit of naming individuals after animals and plants was also 
largely a cause of their being confused, and so f^orth. [4I 

but although confusions such as these may have played a 
certain part in the history of religion, they ohvio isly do not offer 
that satisfactory explanation of the important and widespread 
forms of primitive religion expected f)f them. Moreover, 
Spencer overlooks the tendency of the primitb e mind to per¬ 
sonify inanimate objects of nature independent of the concep¬ 
tion of the human soul. 

Spencer’s theory, reached by a deductive rather than by an 
inductive method of research, has therefore often been contra¬ 
dicted. What is unsatisfactory in it, however, t seems to me, 
is rather the argument than the general view he expresses as to 
the development of early religion. Since the d.iys of Spencer, 
modern ethnology has brought to light numercus facts which 
directly confirm his hypothesis as to the intimate connection 
between the worship of the dead and the worship of animals, 
plants, and inanimate objects of nature. Fverythii g, for instance, 
favours the hypothesis that the religion of the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples, as existing among the Russian and Asia ic tribes up to 
our own riay, has been developed out of a primitive worship of 
the dead. T’he same may be said, 1 believe, ( f the religion of 
the Rantu tribes of Africa and of that of the .St uth American 
Indians. Even the highly developed state religion of the Incas 
was at bottom nothing but an aiteestor worship in a wonderful 
system. 

The assertion that all spirits and gods in the lower and higher 
religions are by nature nothing more than deifiet human souls 
or spirits of dead men, however, cannot be proved as a general 
theory. On this point Spencer was somewhat prejudiced and 
dogmatic On the whole, the relation of the w o 'ship of souls 
to the worship of other animistic beings cannot oe unravelled 
by the general reasoning and doubtful hypothesis of such as 
Spencer offers, but only by a careful inductive research into the 
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ideas actually held by different lower peoples. This is a question 
with which I shall deal again later. 

The theory of animism as the original form of religion was set 
forth by E. B. Tylor in his well-known work Primithe Culture 
of 1871. However much opinions about primitive religion may 
have varied, the general view, of which Tylor has laid the founda¬ 
tion, has, on the whole, retained its validity. “ Animism ”, 
as sketched by Tylor, is a fact, however differently w’e may 
explain the details of this “ primitive philosophy ” and whatever 
place we may assign to it in the evolution of religion. Tylor has 
established the existence of animism among all low human races 
and, in a modified form, even among civilized peoples, and in 
his famous minimum definition of religion he falls back on this 
essential source of the belief in the supernatural. By religion, 
Tylor simply means the belief in spiritual beings. Further, 
according to Tylor, the theory of animism divides into two great 
dogmas, forming parts of one consistent doctrine first, con¬ 
cerning the souls of individual creatures, capable of continued 
existence after the death or destruction of the body; second, 
concerning other spirits, extending to the rank of powerful 
deities. 

“ Spiritual beings are held to affect or control the events of 
the material world, and man’s life here and hereafter; and it 
being considered that they hold intercourse with men, and 
receive pleasure or displeasure from human actions, the belief 
in their existence leads naturally sooner or later to active rever¬ 
ence and propitiation. Thus animism, in its full development, 
includes the belief in controlling deities and subordinate spirits, 
in souls, and in a future state, these doctrines practically 
resulting in some kind of active worship.” [5] 

Tylor’s theory of animism has, as we know, been of epoch- 
making importance. Its stimulating influence on the modern 
science of religion can be denied by nobody. The research 
work on the cult of the dead and the “ animism ” of the lower 
races has given rise to a whole literature. Other important 
aspects of primitive religion may thereby have been overlooked 
or neglected. At any rate, the theory which secs the origin of 
religion in the belief in spiritual beings was the object of much 
criticism in the last decades. 

This criticism came partly from those scientists, quite numer¬ 
ous in our day, who, starting from the conception of mana. 
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contended that the animistic stage in the evolution of religion 
was preceded by a still more primitive “ pre-rnimistic ” stage, 
characterized by a belief in impersonal magical powers. The 
adherents of this theory show, in general, a ma ked tendency to 
underrate the importance of animism as a piimitive form of 
religion, and think they can trace everywhere the ideas of an 
impersonal magical power. On the other hand Tylor has been 
strongly contradicted by the adherents of the theory of primary 
monotheism, which in animism also sees a sect ndary phenom¬ 
enon only. 

In the chapters that follow, in which animhm and kindred 
ideas are treated, I shall state in which sense Tylor’s theory, 
in my opinion, may still be maintained. We si all see that the 
belief in spirits, thus in a certain sense “ animi im ”, must still 
be regarded as the very essence of primitive religion. If, by 
religion in general, we understand the belief in supernatural 
powers on which man feels him.self to be depemlent and which 
in one way or another he tries to influence in hi.s lavour, we may 
establish the fact, moreover, that there is no pr-o )le in our day, 
however low in the scale of human development, \ 'hich is wholly 
devoid of religion. When certain anthropologists. Lord Avebury 
for instance, made statements to the contrary, this was due 
only to their having used the word “ religion ” in too narrow 
a sense. In the subsequent chapters we shall examine more 
closely the ideas of the Supernatural which occ ir among the 
lower races of mankind. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PRIMITIVE MAN ; 

“ PRE-ANIMISTIC ” THEORY 

T he psychology of primitive peoples has often been dealt with 
both by the general psychologist and the anthropologist. 
The difficulty of arriving at reliable results on this question 
arises from the fact, already pointed out, that there no longer 
exist any truly “ primitive ” peoples. When we use this word, 
we mean in general a number of peoples of low culture, living, as 
we say, in a state of nature but showing great differences in their 
material culture and social organization, their beliefs, customs, 
and institutions as well as their general mental characteristics. 

The “ primitive mentality ” about which Levy-Bruhl, for 
instance, has written so much in recent years and which is 
characterized by him as being essentially “ prelogical ” in 
opposition to the logical mind of civilized peoples [i] is in fact 
nothing but a philosophical abstraction without counterpart in 
reality. Nothing entitles us to assume, for instance, that the 
Australians, the Polynesians, the arctic peoples of northern Asia 
and America, the Bantu tribes of Africa, and the Indians of 
North and South America have all those characteristics ascribed 
to a primitive mind, or that their thinking is essentially different 
from our own logical thinking. My experiences from South 
America, at any rate, are contrary to L6vy*Bruhl’s theory, and 
ethnologists at work in other parts of the world seem to have 
arrived at similar results. 

L^vy-Bruhl points out that when he ascribes a prelogical 
mentality to primitive peoples he only means that they are not 
like civilized men, anxious above all, in their own thinking, to 
keep away from contradictions. To illustrate how natural such 
contradictions are to a primitive mind he mentions the Bororo 
of central Brazil, who, according to Karl von den Steinen, 
identify themselves with macaws. The red macaws are Bororo 
and, vice versa, the Bororo assert that they are macaws. Ac¬ 
cording to Levy-Bruhl this does not imply that, in their own 
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belief, the Bororo will be changed after death bit ) macaws; they 
firmly believe that, in spite of their human fori a, they actually 
are macaws at the same time, “just as if a larva asserted that 
it is a butterfly ”, [2] Now, if we look into von den Steinen’s 
book for his statement about the ideas of the I'ororo, we find 
something very different. Like other South American Indians, 
the Bororo believe in the transmigration of the soul. “ Soul ” 
in the Bororo language is Awpe- -which fact ihould interes 
L^vy-Bruhl who denies the existence of a primitive conception 
of the soul. During sleep the soul flies awaj :'rom the body 
in the shape of a bird and sees and hears many things. After 
death a Bororo man or woman is changed into a red macaw, 
that is, into a bird, like the soul in the dream After death 
the medicine-men are also changed into othei animals, for 
instance into fishes. According to the belief cf the Bororo, 
departed men of other tribes would lie changid into other 
kinds of animals; the negroes for instance into 1 lack vultures. 
K. von den Steinen himself, said the Indians, would, at some 
time, be changed into a white heron, etc. [3] 

Is there anything contradictory or “ prelogical ”, to use the 
words of L(ivy-Bruhl, in these ideas? I certainly do not think 
so. The idea that, after the death of the body, ih i human soul 
may take up its abode in other bodies, even in those of animals, 
is quite logical and as a matter of fact is found not only among 
uncivilized peoples but also in the higher religion;. It is held, 
in fact, by thousands of civilized peoples to this t ery day. In 
the lower cultures, as we shall see later, totemism, among other 
things, is intimately connected with this idea. 8ut the way 
in which Levy-Bruhl in the said passage uses von c en Steinen’s 
report on the Bororo is very characteristic of his whole method. 
He does not quote the statements of ethnologists as they stand 
and allow them to speak for themselves, but alteri them with 
a view to bringing them into conformity with hj.s own theories 
and adduces them to support these same theories It is easy 
to see that, with such a method, we can prove almosi any theory. 
The same argument exactly meets us in Levy-Hrihl’s recent 
theory that peoples of low culture have no idea of a soul. 

Although the thinking of so-called primitive pi'oples is at 
bottom just as logical as that of civilized peoples, there are still 
certain peculiarities which seem to be characteristic of an un¬ 
developed intellect in general and which we must take into 
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account if we are to understand their religious views. Among 
these peculiarities there is the tendency, for instance, to generalize 
hastily on occasional experiences and to assume a real causal 
connection between phenomena and incidents which accidentally 
follow each other in time. If, for example, in an Indian house, 
somebody happens to fall ill and die shortly after a strange 
guest has arrived, the stronger will in all probability be accused 
of having brought the illness to the house and be regarded as 
the real cause of the accident. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, is the 
Indian’s way of reasoning in such cases. I frequently had 
experiences of this kind among the tribes I visited, and we 
learn of similar experiences among other primitive races. 

Neither animistic “ philosophy ” nor the primitive science 
called “ magic ” or “ witchcraft ” would be possible, I believe, 
without some tendency of this nature. But, at the same time, 
it must be emphasized that the tendency to draw rash con¬ 
clusions and make precipitate generalizations has, by no means, 
been limited to “ primitive ” peoples, but appears also among 
civilized peoples. And I presume that if a savage were in¬ 
telligent enough to criticize certain modern theories on primi¬ 
tive psychology and the logical absurdities which their authors 
ascribe to uncultured peoples, he would wonder whether there 
was not something “ prelogical ” in the thinking of the very 
philosophers who formulated such theories. 

Clearly, if a primitive mind were really so unable to reason 
according to the laws of thought familiar to us, as has been 
asserted by Levy-Bruhl and his adherents, we should have 
no means of understanding their religious ideas, for instance; 
their thought and our civilized thought would clearly be 
incommensurable. But happily it is not so. The more we are 
able to penetrate into the psychology of uncultured peoples— 
by no means impossible—the more we realize the inaccuracy 
of the old view, especially common among theoretical anthro¬ 
pologists, who, in primitive ideas and customs, could see 
only a manifestation of ignorance, superstition, and inability 
to think. 

My own experience of the Indians, at any rate, is that most 
of their “ superstitions ” have an underlying stratum of reality 
and that their ideas of the world, of man and of life, however 
naive they may seem to us, reveal on the whole both an extra¬ 
ordinary flower of observation and an acute logic. The premises, 
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of course, may be, and are frequently, erronecus, and the con¬ 
clusions accordingly appear wrong or even absurd, but this is 
another matter. If, without being prejudiced by our “ civilized ” 
ideas and preconceived theories, we try honest! / to understand, 
for instance, their animistic beliefs, undoubtedl}, as I have said, 
the basis of primitive religion, we shall soon find that they 
are built up in an admirably logical way. 

At all stages of religious evolution the essencs of divinity is 
mystery. What is “ Divine ” is always something mysterious, 
wonderful, incomprehensible, something that a\/akens in man 
sentiments of admiration, fear, and awe, at the same time as 
it manifests itself as supernatural power. Rightly has it been 
said that between the known and the unknown world is the 
spark of religion kindled in man. A god who could immediately 
be comprehended, the mystery of whom could Ite completely 
penetrated by his worshippers, would cease simi Itaneously to 
be a god. On the other hand, the Divine need n )t necessarily 
be identical with the Sublime or with a Power inlinitely elevated 
above nature. On the contrary, in the lower religioi is it generally 
enters into or coincides with nature. As a matter of fact, we 
find on close inquiry that primitive man’s deeply rooted belief 
in the power of all kinds of spirits, demons, and supernatural 
powers to influence his destiny is due largely to his inability 
to grasp the essence and connection of things, or to his lack 
of knowledge of what we call natural laws. 

To modern civilized man, existence is seen as a complex 
whole, the parts of which stand in continual relation to one 
another according to immutable laws. Nothing takes place 
here that Ciinnot be accounted for by other simiilar processes 
of nature. The scientific theory of causation alwa/s explains 
nature by herself, not by anything standing outside her. Such 
a conception, however, is possible only where a higher in¬ 
tellectual stage is reached. It presupposes a developed power 
of thinking, the faculty of abstraction and generalization, and 
of forming concepts and judgments. Only by the mental act 
which subsumes the various elements of perception under 
generic concepts do the former become clearly fixed and 
classified, every experience bect)mcs formalized and obj jctivated; 
in short, it is only by such a mental act that existencs appears 
intelligible to us. 
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Owing to his less developed mind, the savage must necessarily 
have a different view of things and phenomena in the world. 
Thus his ideas in general, his ideas of spiritual beings, for 
instance, seem to have a vague and indistinct character. For 
an undeveloped mind it is equally difficult to form a clear and 
definite conception of the concrete and individual as of the 
typical and general. Psychologists have rightly shown that 
peoples of low culture possess only to a limited extent the 
power of abstraction and generalization. This would seem 
to be so, for instance, from the fact that many primitive tribes 
have special words only for the first numerals. Many of them 
are said to be unable to count higher than five, denoting all 
higher numerals simply by a word which means “ many ”. 
This is the case, for example, with the Jibaro Indians of Western 
Amazonas, although they are by no means among the most 
primitive South American tribes. A Jibaro Indian, moreover, 
cannot indicate a number in the abstract, but invariably counts 
with the aid of his fingers or his toes and always begins from 
“ one ”. The same is told of many other uncultured peoples, 
and no doubt must be explained by their lack of the power 
of abstraction. On the whole, words for abstract concepts 
are rare or entirely lacking in the languages of primitive peoples. 
To refer the particular to something general is very difficult 
for them; to deduce a general rule with permanent validity 
from what they have observed in individual cases does not 
occur to them. 

This mental peculiarity, of course, is not in contradiction 
with what I have just stated about the tendency to generalize 
rashly about single experiences. It is precisely this tendency 
which is opposed to methodical scientific thought. It is 
because he lacks power to form generic concepts that the laws 
of nature are quite unknown to the savage, as, too, on the whole, 
is the notion of necessity. The consequence is that, in many 
cases, the natural connection between things and events in the 
world is not realized by him. These are not viewed with regard 
to the relations to other similar events nor referred to their 
natural causes. Much of what happens around him appears 
to him merely as the result of chance or, more properly speaking, 
of the capricious will of invisible supernatural agents. 

Although I am well aware of the difficulty of making general 
statements, more so because so-called primitive peoples repre- 
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sent somewhat different stages of intellectual development, I 
think that the above are psychological traits wliich, with small 
variations, may be said to he common to all lower races of 
mankind. 

That this is so is shown above all by the relative uniformity 
of their animistic beliefs. There is no doubt tliat the “ super¬ 
stitions ” of the savage arise largely from his oeing incapable 
of deeper thought. Nothing is more likely, in fact, to excite 
superstitious fear in a primitive mind than he inability to 
form clear conceptions about things perceive!. A horse in 
the dusk shies at the threatening form of a trt e-stump beside 
the road, although in daylight he would ni>t notice it at all. 
In his imagination it becomes a strange liv ng being with 
power perhaps to injure him; the instinct of S'df-preservation, 
therefore, prompts him to be on his guard igainst the un¬ 
known. For the same reason, the savage fiars everything 
strange and mysterious iir nature. Everythiiig that exceeds 
his capability to understand and which strikes tis imagination, 
such as the deep forest and dense jungle whe e the wanderer 
loses his way, the high mountain with its ptculiarly shaped 
rocks anti dark abysses, the gloomy cave, the old hollow tree, 
rare and dangerous animals, strange natural phenomena such 
as thunder, lightning, and volcanic eruptions- all these things 
and phenomena awaken in him a sense of semething super¬ 
natural and divine. To these he soon begins to give a more or 
less concrete form. 

It is the sentiment that is the primary tiait of religion. 
The ideas form rather a secondary element 01 it. From this 
point of view we may find unsatisfactory Tylt r’s definition of 
religion as being simply a belief in spiritual oeings. It lays 
too much emphasis upon the intellectual side of religion, dis¬ 
regarding the emotional side. I'he sense of t ie Supernatural 
can be traced even in the higher animals, a.v may be inferred 
from the instance just mentioned. The fear and awe which 
domestic animals display during thunderstorm! or earthquakes 
is evidently closely akin to religious sentimci t as it appears 
in man. 

The sense of awe in such animals is associat.'d with another 
feature in their psychical life which they h; ve in common 
with primitive peoples, namely, the tendemy to personify 
inanimate things. Darwin, who was the first to assert boldly 
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that, in regard to mental and moral faculties, there was no 
fundamental distinction between animals and man, mentions 
an instance in his Descent, of Man illustrating this tendency as 
well as the sense of the Supernatural, with reference to his own 
dog. The dog, an old and intelligent animal, was lying upon 
the lawn on a windless day; at a little distance a slight breeze 
occasionally stirred an open parasol which would have been 
wholly disregarded by the dog had anyone stood near it. As 
it was, every time the parasol slightly moved the dog growled 
fiercely and barked. He must, Darwin adds, have reasoned 
to himself in a rapid and unconscious manner that movement 
without any apparent cause indicated the presence of some 
strange living agent. [4] Similar instances are given by Professor 
Romanes. He explains the strange behaviour of the animals 
in these cases by the sense of the mysterious displayed by the 
more intelligent among them. [5] 

If sentiment is the primary clement in religion, then clearly 
to every sentiment there are always attached ideas, however 
vague, of the thing which awakens it. Primitive man’s 
propensity to deify the phenomena of nature would be difficult 
to comprehend without understanding the very propensity 
just hinted at, and existing, to a certain extent, even in the 
higher animals, namely, unconsciously to obliterate the boundary 
drawn by civilized man between the organic and the inorganic, 
between animate and inanimate nature, and to endow even the 
latter with life. The savage necessarily projects upon the objects 
and phenomena of the external world the innate and intrinsic 
consciousness of himself as a living subject, active, exercising 
a will of his own, capable of emotions and passions, thus trans¬ 
forming them into living deliberate subjects. Primarily, of 
course, the savage animates such objects as, being capable of 
motion, and as possessing the most important characteristic 
of force, activity, and life; hence the principle that “ everything 
that moves possesses life 

But motionless inanimate things are also frequently vivified 
in the same way. Even this view is not difficult to explain 
psychologically. We must not forget that the idea of inanimate 
matter, if grasped by a primitive mind at all, does not play 
any part in the consciousness of uncultured man. His know¬ 
ledge is limited to the living, moving, sentient world around 
him, other living beings with whom he enters into relations and 
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has most dealings. Consequently, when his atlention is aroused 
hy the perception of a striking object the idea occurs to him 
quite simply that this may be some living yet strange being. 
Moreover, the very mental activity implied by the “ movement 
of attention ” may, in some cases, explain this notion, When 
the attention is directed towards the appearanct- of something 
new, the perceiving subject receives from it a number of im- 
pressions which more or less change the idtat then present 
in his consciousness. Hence, when a strange ; nd unfamiliar 
object is brought suddenly within the field of consciousness, 
there arises easily in an undeveloped mind t le illusion of 
activity on the part of the thing perceived. Thit consequently 
becomes vivified, [h] The more, of course, he object in 
(juestion resembles some liv'ing being already fimiliar to the 
perceiving mind, the more easily, by virtue tf the law of 
association, is the illusion felt. 

Many errors to which uncultured man is prone in his daily 
life arise from this view of the natural objects around him. A 
savage who falls over a stone and hurts himself ascribes this 
accident, for instance, to the action of the stone which, con¬ 
sequently, is looked upon by him as a living agent. When, 
in a higher culture, we sometimc.s observe chile ren and un¬ 
educated people get ai\gry with and beat inanimate things which 
have caused them pain or displeasure in some way, this may 
not perhaps be directly explained as a survival f;om a savage 
state, but it is an expression anyhow of an inherent primitive 
tendency of the kind indicated. 

Starting from psychological facts of this kind, some modern 
scientists have tried to find, in the religions cf the lower 
peoples, traces of a still earlier stage of religious thought than 
the one represented by the belief in spirits, namely, of a pre- 
animistic stage. By no means can it be taken (0' granted, it 
has been argued, that the savage, when he deinet the objects 
of nature, really believes that they are animated by a “ soul ” 
or “ spirit: ”, The “ deification ” may only imply that he 
simply imagines the object in question to be living and endowed 
with power, an idea associated with the usual feeling of wonder 
and awe awakened by the unknown and myste:ious. The 
stone worshipped is not thought to be the seat oi' a spirit or 
soul, but merely a living agent emlowed with power. The 
old tree, revered as a sacred object, is not necessar ly regarded 
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by its worshippers as being animated in the strict sense of 
the word, but is conceived simply as a living being, water in the 
same way only as a living element, and so forth. This supposed 
pre-animistic conception has been denoted by the word 
animatism (from animatus, living). Children, too, it has been 
said, are animatists without being animists. The child beats 
the stove on which it has burnt itself or the chair on which it 
has hurt itself, just as if they were living conscious agents. 
In the same way, it has been argued, primitive peoples conceived 
the objects of nature as living beings in analogy with man 
himself, endowed with will and power, before they began to 
apply to them animistic interpretations. 

One may almost say that, as far as the beliefs of the lower 
races are concerned, it is the idea of impersonal, non-animistic 
“ power ” which has dominated the science of religion during 
the last decades. It is true that in most cases scientists in 
this field have adopted the “ pre-animistic theory ” without 
founding their opinion on independent investigations. 

The theory, however, includes two fundamental notions 
which have frequently been confounded although they should 
really be held apart. One is that already touched on and 
denoted by the name “ animatism”. The other is that which 
refers to the idea of “ power ” in the strict sense, and for which 
a typical expression has been found in the mana of the 
Melanesians, the word they use for the Supernatural. Dr. 
R. R. Marett of Oxford was one of the first to set forth this 
new theory in his Threshold of Relii’ioT}, in 1909. In this work 
both the conception termed ” animatism ” and the conception 
of maria are explained in detail. 

The word mana and the fundamental religious notion to 
which it has reference were made known to the scientific 
world by the writings of the English missionary Codrington. 
In a letter to Max Muller, as early as in 1878, Codrington 
had touched upon this primitive idea of the Supernatural 
characteristic of the Melanesians and of other peoples of 
Oceania, but in 1S91, in his great work The Melanesians, he 
expounded in detail, and illustrated with numerous instances, 
the Melanesian belief in “ a supernatural power or a super¬ 
natural influence”. It affects everything which is beyond the 
ordinary power of men and outside the common processes 
of nature; it is present in the atmosphere of life, and attaches 
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itself to persons and things. A conspicuous success is a proof 
that a person has tnana, and certain forms of words are con¬ 
sidered to have the same power for certain purposes. A stone 
resembles a fruit. It is not like an ordinary stone, there is 
certainly rriana in it. It is laid at the root of ;i tree the fruit 
of which resembles the stone. If the tree bear abundant fruits, 
the thing is clear. The stone may also communicate mana to 
other stones, and so forth. [7] 

Mana, like the kindred Polynesian word tabu, has been 
transformed into a term of world-wide applicatio. 1, and research 
workers in the field of comparative religion have, in the last 
decades, been eagerly seeking equivalents to it among other 
peoples, both lower and higher. Analogous erpressions, for 
instance, are supposed to be the kalou of the Fijians, the tendi 
of the Bataks, the manitu of the Algonquin Indians, the orenda 
of the Iroqiujis, the huaca of the ancient Peruvi.irs. In ancient 
Scandinavian religion a typical expression for the idea of 
supernatural power has been found in the word haminp,ja. 
To complete the collection of terms which appear to have a 
similar meaning, 1 add the Finno-Ugrian vdki, >y which the 
ancient Finns denoted an impersonal power, present every¬ 
where in nature, and nend (literally; “ nose ”, “ anger ”), the 
particular power or infiuence t>f the forest and t.ite water. [8J 

How easy it is in reality to find words of this kind in different 
religions may be jtidged from the fact that it is now the custom 
to interpret any native word for ” feti.sh ”, ” imulct ”, or 
“ magical medicine ” as an expre.sshm of the “ ]tr .'-animistic ” 
supernatural jmwer. We find this, for example if we read 
those chapters in the work of the Swedish archbishop N. 
Sbderblom on the origin of the belief in God which deal 
with mana and kindred ideas. This author indiules even the 
Indian brahman anti the varenah of the Avesta n the same 
category of fundamental religious ideas. Even toese words, 
therefore, are, or at any rate were, originally nothing but 
general expressions for the Supernatural, the impersonal 
divine Power, which according to the hypothesi.s tas nothing 
to do with later ideas of souls or spirits, [p] 

Independently of Dr. Marett, and with still mor; emphasis, 
the well-known ethnologist, K. T. I’reiiss, has stt forth the 
theory of pre-animism, and is, perhaps, at present its 
best-known advocate. In a series of articles, pi.blished in 
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the years 1905 and 1906 in the Globus, on the origin of religion 
and art, Preuss tried to show that among many primitive 
peoples, particularly among several tribes of Central and 
South America, there occur a great many magical and religious 
rites which are quite independent of animism and have no 
connection whatever with the belief in spirits. In these 
rites it is only a question of an impersonal magical power 
(Zauberkraft) which is present in things and inanimate objects, 
as in plants, animals, and men. [10] 

The fact that Preuss has not notably changed his view 
since the articles just mentioned were published appears from 
his more recent little book on the Supreme Beings and the 
mystic beliefs of the lower peoples, of 1926. In this book 
Preuss expounds his pre-animistic theory in detail and the 
primitive religious view of the world, as he understands it. [ii] 
Taken as a whole, his pre-animistic “ Zaubertheorie ” reminds 
one to a certain extent of Frazer’s well-known theory, as set 
forth in The Golden Bough, according to which, in the evolution 
of the ideas of the Supernatural, magic preceded religion 
conceived as a belief in spirits. 

As with similar other theories of modern comparative 
sociology and the science of religion, so with “ pre-animism ”. 
Having once gained the approval of a few scientists looked 
upon as authoritative in questions of primitive religion, it has 
been accepted uncritically by one student of religion after 
the other. Just as some thirty years ago totemism was regarded 
as the original form of religion and anthropologists were 
eagerly seeking “ traces of totemism ” in the religions of all 
lower peoples, so many scientists believe to-day that in the 
Melanesian mana they have found the solution to some of 
the most important problems of primitive religion. In fact, 
together with “ totemism ” and “ monotheism ”, mana is 
probably the most misused term in the modern science of 
religion. In fact the theory of pre-animism has been set 
forth by some modern students of religion not only as an 
hypothesis, but almost as a demonstrated truth. 

Adopting a critical attitude we find, however, that the 
theory is nothing but a construction, unproved up to date 
and, as far as I can see, unprovable. It is a pure construction, 
for instance, when Mr. Clodd, following certain other pre- 
animists, interprets the Melanesian mana as “ that very living 
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stuff out of which demons, gods, and souls have slowly gathered 
shape ”, stating subsequently that this “ Natur ism ” or belief 
in impersonal powers is prior to animism 01 the belief in 
personal spirits. [12] Nowhere in Codrington’; work do i find 
any support for this interpretation, and still less are we entitled 
to generalize on such a view. If, for instance, an ethnologist 
like Joehelson ha* really been able to state that the supreme 
being of the Koryaks is nothing but “ the pe sonification of 
the vital principle in nature taken in its entirety ”—which, 
however, I take to be only his own subjective view—w'e should 
be on o«.ir guard against assuming this to be tl e character of 
the supreme beings everywhere, or the “ nati rism ” hinted 
at to be the expression of a world-witle primi ive view. In 
my own field of research. South America, at any rate I have 
not found any “ naturism ” of this kind. T think, noreover, that 
it is hardly compatible with the psychology of primitive man. 

In our own day no primitive people is known :o exist which 
is not familiar with the idea of a soul. Prehisloiic archaeology 
showed tliat the same must have been the case with palteolirhic 
man in fwirope. When Professor I'retis.s statics hat the Cora 
Indians of Me.xico have no word for “soul ” and that their whole 
mythology of nature has been developed without a ly connection 
with their animism, we may wonder wdiether, ii making this 
statement, Prcuss has not been influenced by his iwn theories. 
In any case, the fact that a people lacks a word for “ soul ” 
does not necessarily prove that the corresponding notion is 
unknown to it. Everywhere, both in North and in South 
America, animism appears to form the ver;/ lasis of the 
religion of the Indians. If. as well as the heliel' in a soul, we 
find among certain peoples the idea of an impersmal magical 
power, it is at best an open question liow both these fundamental 
beliefs are related and which of tlieni is older. 

As far as ” animatism ” is concerned, 1 have already shown 
that, in the primitive savage, as well as in the lug ler animals, 
we may observe a tendency to endow even inani nate nature 
with a life similar to that in himself and his equals. 1 believe 
vve may ultimately assume a tendency of this kind behind that 
animistic philosophy which secs in a tree, a stick, ind a stone 
an indwelling spiritual being or soul; it nu} have co¬ 
operated with other tendencies of thought in thi formation 
of his primitive belief in the spirits of nature and geds. 
c 
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Theoretically, of course, we are at liberty to assume that 
there was a time in the mental evolution of man when he 
was still at an “ animatistic ” stage in his conception of the 
supernatural, but, in the absence of any evidence, such a 
hypothesis is of little worth. The main question at the moment 
is: Are there any primitive peoples of the present day, whose 
conceptions of the Supernatural can be shown to be “ ani¬ 
matistic ” in the sense given to this word by Dr. Marett, but 
not animistic in the I’ylorian sense? Dr. Marett holds this 
to be the case; holds, moreover, that it can be shown “ con¬ 
clusively ” that, in some cases, “ animistic interpretations have 
been superimposed on what previously bore a non-animistic 
sense.” [13] 

It is just this thesis that I am compelled to contradict. I 
believe it is easy to show that the facts which Dr. Marett 
interprets as being in support of his tlieory are equally open 
to other interpretations. I'his is unfortunate because of the 
great influence thay have had on modern students of primitive 
religion. The ideas savages have about the “ Divine ” in 
nature is not exhausted by the vague personification of which 
Dr. Marett speaks. The analogous notion of children, who 
are “ animatists without being at the same time animists ”, [14] 
does not help us in the least. It wmuld obviously be a great 
mistake to draw conclusions from the psychology of children 
as to the manner of thought ciiaracteristic of primitive man. 
They may perhaps have certain mental traits in common, 
but on the whole the savage, neither in thought nor actions, 
can be compared with a child. Within the realm of religion 
alone the essential difference between them appears in the 
very fact, that all savage peoples whom we know, have developed 
a real belief in spirits and gods which is lacking in the case of 
children. 

If we subject primitive ideas of the Supernatural to a close 
investigation, we usually find they are much more concrete 
than a superficial observer is inclined to believe. It is easy 
to show, for example, that in all those cases in which, according 
to Dr. Marett, we have instances of an “ animatistic ” notion, 
we have in reality animism pure and simple. In his interpreta¬ 
tion of them Dr. Marett is obviously being influenced by his 
preconceived opinion about “ rudimentary ” religion. The 
sources Dr. Marett uses in trying to prove his hypothesis 
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are in most cases very doubtful, and his knowledge of the 
ethnological literature in general seems to he rather limited. 
Some of his instances may be analysed here. 

Among other things Dr. Marett points oui hat such phe¬ 
nomena, for example, as thunderstorms, eclipses, eruptions, 
and so on, are apt to awake feelings of awe in primitive man 
and be regarded as manifestations of the “ suiiernatural ” or 
as “ powers ” in a general sense, without necessarily being set 
down to the operation of spirits. “ Thus, when a thunder¬ 
storm is seen approaching in Soutli Africa, a Kefir village, led 
by its medicine-man, will rush to the nearest fill and yell at 
the hurricane to divert it from its course. Here we have awe 
finding vent in what, on the face of it, may be no more than a 
simple straightforward act of personification ; . . but it is 

not animism in the strict scientific sense that implies the 
attribution not merely of personality and will, Out of ‘soul ’ 
or ‘spirit’, to the storm.” [15] 

However, the belief that thunderstorms, eclipses, and 
volcanic eruptions are caused by powerful evil spirits, often 
conceived directly as disembodied human souls, is probably 
universal among savage peoples all over the world. In fact, 
according to Dudley Kidd, one of our best authorities on the 
Kafirs and other South African tribes, some of the natives 
believe that thunder is caused by some old ana star, whereas 
others believe that it is caused by hostile spirits '‘ The natives 
of Zululand,” the same author tells us, “ believe that if one 
c.xamines the spot where liglitning struck the groind, the shaft 
of an assiipai will be found. The lightning is :hus thought 
to be some dazzling spear hurled through the air,” The Kafirs, 
therefore, ” sometimes place assagais through th; roof when 
the storm begins, thinking that these will ward off the 
lightning.” [16] 

With this purely animistic belief of the Kafirs we may 
compare the idea of the Jibaros known to me fr.im personal 
observation. They believe that, during thunderst urns, spirits 
of departed Jibaro warriors are running through the air, their 
custom being on such occasions to shout loudly and brandish 
their lances against the clouds to frighten aw'ay the super¬ 
natural enemies. [17] Here, wc have a remarkable uniformity 
of beliefs betw'een peoples in different parts of tin world who 
cannot be assumed to have influenced each other. It would 
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be ^asy to add similar instances from other quarters of the 
globe. It is strange that, in support of his pre-animistic theory, 
Dr. Marett should have adduced one of the most typical 
instances of animism afforded by the religion of the lower 
peoples. 

Another of Dr. Marett’s instances refers to the South American 
Indians. “ The Fuegians,” we are told by Admiral Fitzroy, 
“ abstain from killing young ducks on the ground that if they 
do, ‘ Rain come down, snow come down, hail come down, 
wind blow, blow, very much blow.’ The storm is sent by 
a ‘ big man ’ who lives in the woods.” [i8] Now it must be 
remarked, first and foremost, that Admiral Fitzroy is a very 
doubtful authority on the Fuegians and that his statements 
about their religious ideas can only be accepted as far as they 
are confirmed by other observers. That the “ big man of the 
woods ” of whom Fitzroy speaks should be a sort of “ supreme 
being ” in whom the killing of young ducks awakens moral 
indignation with subsequent chastisement of the guilty ones, 
as interpreted by Andrew Lang, is out of the question. But 
I am just as little able to find in this instance any case of 
animatism as understood by Dr. Marett. 

Fortunately there are other sources which tell us enough 
about I'itzroy’s ” big man ” to enable us to establish his real 
character. Thus Bove relates that the Jahgans, among other 
things, believe in a ” devil ”, called Curspic, who at times 
punishes them ” for their indifference ” by sending them 
winds, hail, and snow. The rainbow is regarded as a sign of 
his anger and is therefore the object of magic rites. This 
statement is confirmed by the companion of Bove, the geologist 
D. I.ovisato. [19] It is evident that Bove’s Curspic or ” devil ” 
is identical with Fitzroy’s “ big man ”. As to this Curspic we 
again get information from no less authority than Thomas 
Bridges, the English missionary who lived among the Jahgans 
for forty years. According to his explanation of the etymology 
of the word Curspic {cujpik, kachpikh) it is not a proper noun 
at all but the general word of the Jahgans for “spirit,” more 
strictly speaking “ evil spirit “ Their evil nature ”, saj'^s 
Bridges, “ is a belief so wide-spread, that the word kachpikh 
is applied to every person who has a bizarre and evil char¬ 
acter.” [20] It is quite natural that such a demon is believed 
to torment the natives with snow and hail, and rains. I may 
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add that among the Chaco Indians, who an; related culturally 
to the Fuegians, the cold south wind which, cvi n in the Chaco, 
sometimes brings with it hail and ice, is u.ni\crsally ascribed 
to the action of evil spirits, as are also the rai ibow and other 
striking meteoric phenomena. 

In short, if we have not once again pure inimism in the 
instance mentioned by Dr. Marett in regard t) the Fuegians, 
I confess that I do not know what is meant by this word. 
Here again Dr. Marett’s misinterpretation ha;, been possible 
only by his using a source of secondary impo'tance, whereas 
he has ignored those authorities who could ha 'e thrown light 
on the question. 

Dr. Marett’s other instances of “ animatisni ’ are still more 
insignificant and are regarded even by himself as dubious. 
One of his “ cases ” may still ire dealt with because it touches 
on a question of particular interest. I refer to his interpretation 
of the savage theory of disease, or more strictly speaking, that 
kind of disease ascribed to witchcraft. Dr. Y arett’s opinion 
is that animism is not primarily, but only secondarily connected 
with the religious Awe in the pre.sence of this lind of disease. 
“ There is a largo and miscellaneous number cf diseases,” he 
says, “ that primitive man atiriimtes to witchcraft, without 
at the same time necessarily a.sciibing them t( the visitation 
of bad spirits. Thus a savage will imagine that he has a crab 
or a frog, some red ants or a piece of crystal, in his stomach, 
introduced by magical means. . . . To remedy such supposed 
evils the; native doctor betakes himself to the sucking cure 
and the like, w’hilst he meets spirits with a more or less distinct 
set of contrivances, for instance the drum or ra tie to frighten 
them, and the hollow bone to imprison them.” (21] 

Again this exposition is clearly contradicted by the beliefs 
actually held by the lower peoples. That Dr. Marett’s ” pre- 
animistic ” explanation of primitive w'itchcraft is erroneous, 
I have myself shown with particular reference to the South 
American Indians. [22] Both my investigation t and those of 
other ethnologists have made it quite clear that the Indian 
theory of witchcraft is animistic throughout. Both among the 
tribes of Western Amazonas and among the Chaco Indians, 
for instance, the sorcerers always operate in alii ince with evil 
demons when they throw their spells to harm other people; 
the “ arrow ”, although in itself a material obji-ct, is alw'ays 
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repiarded as the embodiment of an evil spirit who penetrates 
into the body and causes the pains. In the same way, the 
medicine-men, when trying to cure evils inflicted by other 
wizards, are invariably assisted by certain spirits over whom 
they have acquired influence. The same theory of witchcraft 
was found by the German ethnologist Koch-Griinberg among 
the Indians of Guiana. [23] likewise Mr. Barbrooke Grubb 
tells us of the Lengua wizards in the Chaco, that “ when they 
desire to afflict their victims with the presence in their bodies 
of such things as beetles, fish-bones, etc., they can only do so 
through the aid of the kilyikhama (evil spirits).” [24] We can 
establish the same, for instance, with regard to the shamanistic 
practices of the Asiatic peoples, the witchcraft practised by 
the Malays of Indonesia, by various peoples of Africa, and 
so forth. 

In short. Dr. Marett has not been able to describe a primitive 
religious view which is wholly independent of animism. Are 
there any other ethnological facts that may possibly be inter¬ 
preted as instances of ” animatism ”? 

“ Everything lives,” says a Chuckchee shaman. “ The 
lamp wanders about. The walls of the hut has its voices; 
the skins that sleep in the bags speak in the evenings; the 
reindeer-horns that lie on the graves, get up at night and 
wander about on the burial-place.” The quotation is taken 
from a work on the shamanism in Northern A.sia, [25] and the 
author adds that, in this case, the very objects of nature are 
conceived as independent living and acting beings. The case 
might therefore be interpreted as animatism and not as animism. 

This conclusion, however, would evidently be premature. 
From the statements of the same author and from those of 
other authors on the Siberian tribes, it is most clearly seen 
that their shamanism is based wholly on animistic ideas. 
When by means of his drum and other devices the shaman 
has fallen into a state of ecstasy, he enters into communication 
with the spirits who fill him with supernatural power and 
knowledge. It is on these occasions in particular that tlie whole 
of nature seems to him to be animated. Of the Chuckchees we 
are expressly told that, according to their belief, the spirits 
not only appear in the shape of different animals, but also in 
the shape of utensils, implements, and other inanimate things. 
What the shaman told of the skins that “ sleep in the bags 
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and speak at nif^ht ” or tlie reindeer-horn:; that “ wander 
about on the burial-places ” probably refers to the spirits 
animating these objects. The idea that the sou' or vital power 
of an animal is particularly concentrated in su ;h parts of the 
body as the skin, horns, claws, and teeth, is a most universal 
in primitive culture. In any ease, from general statements 
such as the one just quoted, evidently noi liased on close 
inquiry into the matter, no decisive conclusioris can be drawn. 

We are told of the Syrjanes, a Finno-lrg ian people in 
Northern Russia, that, when they move to a s range tract of 
land, they are in tlie habit of WMshing the face and the liands 
in the river flow'ing by the new dwelling-place, in order that 
the “ anger ” {nenil) of the water may not stief to them. [26] 
Similarly the Samoyedes w'a.sh themselves every time that they 
arrive at a new river during a boating excursion “ The water 
has life,” says the Tsheremiss, ‘‘ it streams; f -om one place 
to the other, serves man and propels his boat.” 27] 

We might be inclined to assumi- in these case.‘- that the v/ater 
is conceived simply as a living element endmvtd with power, 
and that there does not enter any idea of a ;oi 1 at all. This 
would be a mistake. The idea of an imperson.il magical power 
inherent in the water i.s quite common among peoples who 
believe in souls or spirits animating t!ie water. It can be shown, 
moreover, that the “ power ” w'hich the wan r is believed to 
possess is due precisely to the water .spirit. 

Thus among the Finno-Ugrian peoples the belief in w'ater 
spirits is cjuite common. The Tsheremisscs for instance, 
attribute to water a “ free-soul ”, called ort. ^Vhen the soul 
of the water disappears, the water gets ‘‘ sic k ”, it becomes 
muddy and smells. If man drinks ” sick ' vater, be will 
fall ill. The soul of the water becomes a fairy )f the river or 
lake, who at the same time is closely associated \vith the material 
water. If the fairy disappears, the water will run dry. Whither 
the spirit cT the water moves, tbilber the watei is assembled, 
and so forth. At times, the “ soul ” or tutel.ir,' spirit of the 
water may also assume a visible shape. [2S] Many instances 
of the same kind could be mentioned, but I shall have an 
opportunity to deal again with these qucstiois in connec¬ 
tion with tile spirits of inanimate nature. 

In short, it seems to me very doiihtful whether any primitive 
view exists which may be termed “ animatism as far as this 
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word implies a religious view is wholly independent of animism. 
In South America, where I subjected the ideas of the Indians 
to a detailed analysis, I could not find anything but animism 
pure and simple. The same seems to be true of the religious 
ideas found among primitive natives in other parts of the 
world. The theory of “animatism”, as defined by Dr. Marett, 
can hardly be supported except by the “ incomplete observa¬ 
tions ” of superficial travellers. As far as I can see, the whole 
word should be discarded as a term in the science of religion. 

The “ power ”, on the other hand, no doubt exists, but the 
place to be assigned to it in the evolution of religion, is not 
the one suggested by the pre-animists. Professor Preuss, 
who appears as the special advocate of the theory of pre- 
animistic “ power ”, is no more fortunate in his arguments 
than Dr. Marett. Even he supports them with a number of 
facts where the animistic conception is quite obvious. This 
is so with Preuss’s assertion that the curious ceremonies which 
the medicine-men of the Bororo in the interior of Brazil per¬ 
form with the slaughtered game before they eat it, are to be 
explained from their desire to paralyse the impersonal “ magical 
power ” emanating from the body and to which the fortunate 
hunter is above all exposed. [29] 

Rites of this kind occur all over the world and they seem 
to be due invariably to animistic ideas, as has been shown, for 
instance, by J. G. Frazer: it is considered necessary to pro¬ 
pitiate the soul of the slaughtered animal the revenge for which 
would otherwise turn against the hunter. The ceremonies 
performed at one time by Finns and the Laplanders after the 
killing of a bear had thus for their object to propitiate the 
soul of the bear. It was exactly the same with the Bororo. 
Of them von den Steinen expressly tells us that, according to 
their belief, souls of dead hari or medicine-men took up their 
abode in those very animals which were most appreciated as 
food. [30] It is true that Preuss asserts this to be a “ later 
idea ”, invented to explain the rite in question, but he adduces 
no evidence in support of his view. 

It is a serious thing when obvious misinterpretations of 
facts gain ground in ethnology, are approved of by other 
scientists and referred to as “ evidence ” for far-reaching 
theories. In this way false dogmas are easily created which 
are apt to lead scientists astray. The old dogmas on “ primary 
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monotheism ”, on “ totemism ”, and so forth, should serve as 
warnings. It is hy no means an uncomn\on thing to find 
now in modern literature on primitive religion, statements to 
the efiect that Marett, Preuss, and others liave “ proved ” 
the existence of a purely aniniatistic or at least non-animistic 
view among primitive peoples. 

Nor does the theorizing on more or less mystic terms about 
the religion of different peoples, translated by ethnologists 
and philologists with such words as “ power ’ , “ supernatural 
infiuerice ”, or the like, help us much. The r interpretation 
will always depend on the subjective vie'.^ of the scientist 
using them, [31] At any rate, it is not possible by such a 
philological method to solve the problem ()f the impersonal 
supernatural power and its relation to the bel ef in souls and 
spirits. It is necessary first to analyse cartlu ly the religious 
phenomena to which these terms refer. This has been little 
done except in regard to the fundamental term mana in Melan¬ 
esia and the orendo of the Iroquois. 

As to mana, it is important to state, tha , according to 
Codrington himself, this “ supernatural powei or influence ” 
of the .Melanesians always has its origin in a nerson, a living 
or a dead one. “ This power, though itself impersonal,” we 
are told, ” is always connected with some person who directs 
it; all spirits have it, ghosts generally, some n en. If a stone 
is found to have a supernatural power it is 1 ccause a spirit 
has associated itself with it. A dead man’s bmie has with it 
mana, because the ghost is with the bone; a man may have so 
close a connection with a spirit or ghost that lie has mana in 
himself also, and can so direct it to effect wiat he desires. 
All conspicuous success is a proof that a man has mana; his 
influence depends on the impression made oa the people’s 
mind that he has it.” If a man has been successful in fighting, 
it is not through his own qualities, but “ he his certainly got 
the mana of some deceased warrior to empower him, conveyed 
in an amulet of a stone round his neck, or a tuft of leaves in 
his belt, in a tooth hung upon the finger of his bow hand, 
or in the form of words with w'hich he brings supernatural 
assistance to his side.” [32] 

It is difficult to understand how statements as incquivocal 
as these, could have ever been adducetl in support of any pre- 
animistie theories. Moreover, Codringtun’s explanation, that 
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mana is always connected with spirits, ghosts, or men, is 
confirmed by a more recent student of the Melanesians, Mr. 
Hocart. He expressly says that mana is a permanent attribute 
of ghosts, spirits, and persons, who thereby respond to prayers 
and charms. “ So far from being pre-animistic,” he continues, 
“ the word is out and out spiritualistic: it is almost, if not 
entirely, confined to the action of ghosts and spirits who, 
whatever their origin, now go under the same name as the ghosts: 
tomate in Mandegusu, kaloii in Fiji, alua in Wallis Island, aim 
in Samoa. It would seem that the word is simply a technical 
term belonging to a spiritualistic doctrine which it is the task 
of ethnology to reconstruct.” [33] Further, when Codrington 
adds that all departed souls have not mana and that those 
persons who possessed the power in their life-time have it also 
after death, this by no means conflicts with the view that, 
wherever mana occurs, it is still of animistic origin. The 
medicine-men, for example, are persons above all with a 
“ strong soul ” which enables them to bewitch or cure people. 
On the other hand, there arc persons, especially women and 
children, whose soul has so little “power” that it is practically 
non-existent. They may therefore be said to lack mana. 

When, after lengthy and learned discussions, Sdderblom in 
his work on the origin of the belief in gods, arrives at the 
result that mana and soul cannot be derived from each other, 
but are quite different things, he docs it only on the erroneous 
assumption, founded to a certain extent in Tylor’s definition 
of animism, that animism always and necessarily means a 
belief in “ personal ” spiritual beings and is incompatible with 
the idea of an impersonal magical power or influence. This, 
however, is by no means the case. Bearing this in mind, we 
need not wonder that even the Iroquois or Huron orenda turns 
out to be a power of the spirit or soul and consequently is of 
animistic origin. 

In his article “Orenda and a Definition of Religion”, published 
in the American Anthropologut, our most important authority 
on this mystic religious term, the American Hewitt—him¬ 
self of Iroquois descent—gave information about the orenda, 
showing that, in meaning, it is very near the conception of mana. 
As in Melanesia mana, so among the Iroquois the orenda is 
attributed above all to the medicine-man. “ A shaman is 
one whose orenda is great, pow'erful; a fine hunter is one whose 
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orenda is fine, superior in quality. When a hunter is successful 
in the chase, it is said, he baffled, thwarted t ieir orenda, i.e. 
the orenda of the quarry. ... A prophet or soothsayer is 
one who habitually puts forth or effuses his orenda and thereby 
learnt the secrets of the future. ... Of one t.dio is about to 
bewitch another male person, it is said he ii preparing his 
orenda for or against him. ‘ It is an evil ore. ida that struck 
him ’, )s said of one wlio, it is believed, died Tom being be¬ 
witched,” [34] and so forth. There can be i o mistake that 
in all these instances we arc dealing simply 'Aith that superior 
power of the soul, capable of stimulation b}' artificial means, 
which according to primitive view is possessed in particular by 
the medicine-man but in a greater or lesser degr.'c exists also in 
ordinary persons. Thus the South American Indians have 
precisely the same idea as t!ie Iroquois and [[irons, although 
they generally have no special word to denote this mysterious 
spiritual power of the wizards and mcdicine-mei . 

A more ambiguous term is perhaps the Algiaicuian manitowi. 
In many cases, it seems to be used in the same sense as the 
Huron orenda, denoting an impersonal magical power; in 
other cases, if wc may trust our literary sonnet, it is used to 
denote mythical beings and .spirits, or even the lighest god or 
divinity, On a term used in so many dilfei'cn t senses, it is 
safest not to build any definite theory as t( the original 
conception of the Supernatural. [35] 

A few words may be added as to the Finnish vt'ki, mentioned 
above. In primitive Finnish religion the won undoubtedly 
signified, among other tilings, a supernatural “pnver”,but its 
origin, as Professor K. Krohn has clearly sho.vn, is purely 
animistic. Vdki in the Finnish language m :ans “men”, 
“ people ”, as well as “ power ”, which meanings the word 
already had in primitive times. T'hus the anexmt Finns spoke 
about “ the people of the Imrial-place ” (/tu/Hitf/tt'iVu), meaning 
thereby the spirits of the dead who were belicA'cc to lead their 
own life on the place where the cor|)ses had been buried. The 
word vdki referred both to this " people ” and to tin supernatural 
power proceeding from them. 'Fhe sorcerers were able to 
compel the vdki of the burial-places to enter into their service, 
and at the same time took possession of their “ pi wer ”. This 
happened by the sorcerer procuring a small quan ity of mould 
proceeding from the body interred. 'Fhe mould had to be 
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taken from a grave where a person who had died of a real 
disease had been buried, for only the corpse of such a person 
contained vaki. likewise, according to ancient Finnish belief, 
the "vaki of the wood and of the water derived its power from 
the spirits of the dead who inhabited the wood and the 
water. [36] 

It is remarkable that those students of religion who accepted 
the theory of pre-animism, should never have thought it 
necessary to take into account the cultural stage occupied by the 
different peoples among whom theideaof a “supernatural power” 
appears in a more or less characteristic form. As I have already 
stated, no primitive people exists who, in its practical religion, 
would deal exclusively with impersonal “ powers ”, completely 
ignoring spirits or demons. To be able to prove that the idea 
of supernatural power represents a primitive notion even in a 
relative sense, it would be necessary at any rate to show that, 
among peoples standing at the low'est stages of intellectual and 
cultural development, impersonal “ powers ” play a more im¬ 
portant part than spirits and demons, and that at higher stages 
this “ naturism ”—to use Mr. Clodd’s expression—is disappear¬ 
ing, giving way to real animism. Far from being the case, 
however, the very reverse can be proved to hold true. Imper¬ 
sonal powers, with apparently no connection with the belief in 
spirits, appear in their most characteristic form among half- 
civilized peoples, whereas among peoples standing somewhat 
higher in culture, such as Melanesians and Polynesians, Iroquois 
and Algonquins, the connection between the power and the 
soul is still, as a rule, quite conspicuous. On the other hand, 
tribes who, as far as we can judge, stand lowest in the scale of 
cultural development, show so strong a tendency to personify 
the objects of religious belief, that “ powers ” hardly exist at 
all, except, as with the power called tabu, in immediate con¬ 
nection with a spirit or soul from which it proceeds. 

Speaking of the religion of the South American Indians, Dr. 
Westermarck remarks incidentally, “ It is interesting to find 
that the notion of impersonal energy seems to be much less 
conspicuous and the tendency to personify the cause of wonder 
greater, among the South American Indians than among the 
much more civilized natives of Morocco. Facts of this kind may 
be worth considering in the discussions on animism and pre¬ 
animism, and on the priority of magic or religion.” [37] As a 
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matter of fact, it is precisely such half-civilized peoples as the 
natives of Morocco, also purely Semitic peofles, and again 
Indians and Iranians, Creeks, and Romans, vho afford the 
most cliaracteristic instances of the idea of supi rnatural potver 
or influence. 

We can study it best in connection with such notions as those 
of “ evil ” and sickness, sin, blessing, and curse. In Morocco, 
for instance, the curse is regarded as a harmful magical substance, 
a sort of miasma, which destroys or harms the person upon whom 
it falls. In the Old Testament, for example, :hose forms of 
curses which are called aldh and kelulah seem I a be conceived 
in this way; in other words, as independent magical energies 
acting mechanically, as also the blessing berakhah. [38] Hence 
the blessing which Isaac erroneously gave to h)3 son Jacob in 
consequence of his fraud, could not be withdriwn even after 
the fraud had been discovered and automatically produced its 
effects. According to Plato, the curse of a faih ;r or a mother 
corrupted everything with vvhich it came in ccntact. Severe 
punishment therefore was prescribed for anybod) who assaulted 
his father. Similarly the Romans ascribed si ch efficacy to 
certain dreadful curses that, according to thei’ belief, those 
persons on whom they fell would never escape ihcir effects. 

Closely related to the notion of blessing and c\irse as magical 
energies is the materialistic conception of sin and disease. The 
conception of sin and of sickness as purely matt rial powers or 
substances which can be transmitted mechanicalIj from one per¬ 
son to another or be loaded on a scapegoat, is comm )n among half- 
civilized peoples such as those just mentioned. In Morocco , for 
instance, sickness is transmitted to a tree by tying! rag to it. [39] 
Superstitious practices of this kind are met with throughout the 
whole world. 'Pheir existence as survivals, even a nong civilized 
peoples, shows the tenacity with which ideas of this kind are 
maintained even at higher stages of culture. In distant places 
in Northern Europe it is still customary to cure toothache by 
picking the aching tootli with a small stick a id afterwards 
driving the stick into a tree. In this way, it is lie ieved, “ sick¬ 
ness ” is transmitted to the tree. [40] 

In fact, modern popular belief affords the mo.st characteristic 
instances of an abstract supernatural power or influence which, as 
far as we can now judge, has little or nothing to tf) with the belief 
in spirits. As with “ sickness ”, so with the curse -for instance 
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the conditional self-curse at taking an oath—is often regarded 
by common people as a harmful purely material substance, 
charged with supernatural energy, against which it is possible to 
protect oneself by certain precautionary measures. According 
to a popular belief prevailing in Ostrobotnia in Northern Finland, 
one may annihilate a hunter’s precision of aim by invoking the 
devil immediately after the shot is heard in the forest and saying: 
“ May you shoot the Devil with your gun.” If, however, the 
hunter should happen to hold the hand against the mouth of his 
gun w’hen the curse is pronounced, it will remain ineffective. [41] 
The fertility of the fields, just as the faculty of the cows to 
produce milk, is also personified into abstract “ powers ” which 
can be transmitted by material means from one place to the other. 
According to a popular belief, formerly prevailing among the 
Swedes of Finland, good luck in milking is secured by dragging 
a sheet along the neighbour’s meadow on the Midsummer Eve, 
until it becomes wet with dew. Then the water is wrung out 
of the sheet into the milking-pail and some more water added, 
whereupon the cows, in their appointed turn, are allowed to 
drink from the pail. In this way the “ milk-luck ” is stolen from 
the neighbour. [42] Numerous other instances of the same 
kind could be quoted, but the above may suffice. 

Curiously enough, some students have contended that in 
practices of this kind, surviving in part in the midst of higher 
civilization, we have survivals of really “ primitive ” ideas; in 
fact, they have even been adduced as evidences of a pre-animistic 
view. I'hus Professor M. P; N. Nilsson, in a work on primitive 
religion, makes the following statement as to the ideas of sickness 
and death prevailing among uncultured peoples: “ Death is 
one of the dangerous supernatural powers; . . . hence the dead 
person is dangerous and tabooed. It is the same with the sick 
person. . . . Often, however, attempts are made to remove the 
sickness-producing power. It is conceived as materially as when 
somebody eats the heart of a lion in order to become strong and 
brave; the sick one is washed and rubbed with mud and the like, 
or emetics are given him. The water or the mud is believed to 
contain the stuff of sickness; it is therefore removed, thrown into 
the sea, buried or destroyed, and thus the power producing 
disease is thoroughly made away with.” [43] 

A notion like this, implying that sickness is simply a kind of 
impersonal material power or substance, is by no means char- 
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acteristic, however, of “ primitive ” peoples. Oi the contrary, 
it belongs most clearly to an advanced stage of culture. The 
power, originally springing troin a “ personal ” ?pirit or soul, 
is, as it were, detached from its natural substrati m and hypo- 
stasized into an independent and more or less material thing. 
Peoples occupying the lowest stages of culture ha v^e an entirely 
diil'erent theory of disease. According to their ide i, all illnesses 
and sufferings are caused by evil spirits or demons which in one 
way or another have penetrated into the body. C*n the whole, 
T think we can make no greater mistake than to takit the abstrac¬ 
tions of modern popular belief—its ideas of supern: tural powers 

and the like-.to be genuine expressions of a really primitive 

mode of thought. 

The eminent German psycliologi.st W. Wundt has rightly 
observed, as an argument against pre-animism, that it makes the 
evolution of tliought proceed from abstract to cotter ste, whereas 
its real course must have been tlie very reverse. [4,1] It seems 
difficult to me to render this objection invalid. A tiieory which 
would make religion begin witii a belief in imperscnal magical 
powers and explain, for instance, niana as “ that very living 
stuff out of which demons, gods, and souls have slov ly gathered 
shape ”, is j’ounded on a psychological impossibility: t overlooks 
that strong and constant tendency to personify the ooject of the 
religious awe and reverence which is characteristic c f primitive; 
man. 'Phe savage does not try, w'ith his magical conjurations or 
other simple rites, to influence any “ living stuff "era super¬ 
natural energy or influence, but spiritual beings which are 
vaguely endowed with human will and appetite.s and super¬ 
human power. This point of view seems to me to be 
decisive when we have ultimately to estimate t ie “ pre- 
animistic theory 

Still more clearly than was the case at the time wiien Tylor 
wrote his Frimilive Cnliure lias modern ethnology sliown the 
enormous importance of animism in primitive religion Almost 
any ethnological work, which treats of religion of u icuitured 
peoples, hears witness to this. Again, pre-animism, in spite of 
the confusion it has brought about in the conceptions has had 
this for consequence, that the ideas the lower peoples entertain 
about the Supernatural, have been made the object of more 
detailed studies. The term “ animism ” must evidentl now be 
taken in a somewhat broader sense than the one in vvlui;h it was 
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taken by Tylor. Above all, the question is: What is the relation 
of animism to magic? Even from some of the facts already 
adduced it was seen that the idea of an impersonal supernatural 
power or influence was in many cases secondary, in fact, to the 
idea of a soul. This question, however, cannot be successfully 
dealt with until we have examined more closely the conception 
of soul. This will be my task in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER III 

PRIMlTlVIi CONCEPTION Ol' THE SOUL 

T YLOR iS well-known definition ol the soul runs as follows; 

“ It is a thin, unsuhstantial human image, in its nature 
a sort of vapour, film, or sluulow; the cause of life a id thought 
in tlie individual it animates; independently postessing the 
personal consciousness and volition of its corpor ;al owner,, 
past or present; capable of leaving the body lar behind to 
flash swiftlv from place to place; mostly impalpable and 
invisible, yet also manifesting physical power, and especially 
appearing to men waking or asleep as a phantasi t sepiarate 
from the body of which it bears the likeness; abie to enter 
into, possess or act in the bodies of other men, of .irimals, and 
even of tilings.” [ij 

This definition of Tylor’s may be completed ly another 
wdiich has special reference to the ideas of certain natives of 
the Malay Archipelago. Referring to the religiou; ideas of 
these Mala) tribes, the Dutch missionary VVarneck states 
among other things: ”'I'o the animist the soul is something 
entirely different from what we understand it lo be. It is 
an elixir of lii'e, a life stuff, which is found everywhere in 
nature. Man lias two souls, one of wbicit, the bodily soul, 
pertains to him during his life-time. The other soul, the shadow 
soul, emerges only when the man dies. 'I’he soul of the. living 
man is conceived of as a kind of life-stuff, indesn-uctihle and 
animating alternately this man or that. Among jieoples of 
lower grade tlie soul-stuff is conceived impersonally, as a vital 
power which, at the death of its present possess ir, passes 
over to something else, man, aiiiina), or jdant. Higher developed 
peoples conceive tlie soul as a refined body, to so ne extent 
an alter-f^o, a kind of man within the man. . . . H it it is so 
independent .tnd incalculable a thing that it may at any moment 
leave him for a longer or shorter period, as for example in 
dreams, when it is frightened, or when it thinks itsel insulted. 
The well-being of the man depends uimn its mot’da It can 
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be nourished, strengthened, and augmented; it can also be 
M'eakened, diminished, and enticed away. . . . The soul 
pervades the whole body, all the members of which are sharers 
in the soul-stiifF. ... In man and beast this soul-stuff is 
found especially abundant in the head. . . . Head-hunting 
has its root in this idea. The vital power and courage of the 
dead man is appropriated by him who possesses his skull. 
Medicine and magic are made out of human heads. . . . 
There is much soul-stuff in the blood, for life ebbs away with 
the blood. Strength is imparted by drinking the blood of 
the slain foe. . . . 

“ Soul-stuff is ascribed to the placenta. There is a mysterious 
connection between it and the child, its ‘ elder brother The 
decayed piece of umbilical cord is carefully preserved. The 
hair also contains much soul power. The sweat also, as a 
secretion of the body, contains soul-stuff, and as far as it 
communicates itself to the clothes, these become saturated 
with soul-stuff. A man’s name is closely connected with his 
soul. It is therefore holy and should not be mentioned except 
when necessary. No one should utter his own name. . . . 
The soul does not hesitate to leave men if anything displeases 
it. Hence caution must be used in chastizing children. Give 
them their own way lest tfie sensitive little soul leave them 
and they die. . . . Whilst the soul is represented in soul-stuff, 
that soul-stuff is also ascribed to animals and plants. Objects 
which are of value to men are thought to be animated. Soul 
is ascribed to the hearth, the house, the boat, the hatchet, iron, 
and many other instruments. The souls of men, animals, 
plants, and even those of lifeless things invigorate one another. 
One can augment or invigorate one’s own soul-stuff through 
that of others. The important thing in eating and drinking 
is not so much the matter of the food as its soul-stuff. No 
animistic heathen therefore expects the gods or spirits to 
consume the material of the food which he places before them 
as an offering, but only its soul-stuff. The flesh of an animal 
that is eaten produces an effect on man corresponding to the 
qualities of the animal in question.” [2] 

I have quoted this statement at length because I think that in 
Warneck’s definition all aspects of the primitive soul are clearly 
set forth. An American anthropologist, J. W. Chapman, has 
pointed out that this definition, although, properly speaking, 
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it refers only to idei^s current among the Malays, holds true in 
all essential details of the ideas of the soul found among certain 
North American Indians. For my own part I believe that we 
may generalize still more and say that it expresses a view which, 
W'ith small variations, is encountered among tlie lower peoples 
all over the world. The extent, for instance, to which the 
South American Indians, whose animistic ideas I have sub¬ 
jected to a detailed study, agree, with the Malays in their con¬ 
ception of the soul, will appear, 1 think, from the, facts I shall 
mention later. As to the Malays, a statemer t much like 
Warneck's about their animism has been made by another 
Dutch missionary and .student of religion, A. C. Krujt. 'I'he 
observations of both are confirmed by the eminer t ethnologist 
A. W, Nieuwenhuis. The only reservation he makes to the 
“peculiar terminology’’ of these writers is their use of the 
name “soul-stutl” to what may simply be called ‘soul [3] 
This, however, is ilue to the fact that the “soul ’’ is conceived 
by primitive peoples partly as a personal being, par ly in a more 
impersonal way. 

It is not easy to include in a defiitition which aii ts at world¬ 
wide application all the diverse ideas which savage peoples 
connect with their conception ot the soul. Print! ive peoples 
are not accustomed to work out their ideas in a logical way and 
to bring them into a system. 'Phis does not mean, of course, 
that their thinking is actually “prelogieal but it means that 
their ideas necessarily must seem to us confused or even con¬ 
tradictory, and in any case dillicult to understand. 

Thus the “personal ” soul may be dissolved incidentally into 
an impersonal power, without apparently the primitive thinkers 
themselves being con.scious of the transformation, On the 
one hand, the soul is thought of as a shadow-like in age of the 
body, from which it frees itself in the moment of deaih. Again, 
it is believed that something of the soul remains ii the dead 
body, particularly in the bones, just as during a person’s life¬ 
time it is thought to be concentrated for instance in a piece of 
his nail, a lock of his hair, a drop of his blood. Wheu the body 
is buried, the soul is believed to follow the corpse to the grave 
or to go to a distant land of the dead, but this does not prevent 
the savage from fancying at the same time that it enters into an 
animal, a plant, and so forth. It is possible, however, as I said, 
that contradictions of this kind are apparent only, aiu exist for 
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the civilized observer simply because of liis inability to under¬ 
stand the primitive peoples’ train of thought. 

Wundt has drawn attention to the fact that among the lower 
peoples the conception of the soul appears in two forms: one 
soul is that which Wundt calls the body-soul {Korperseele), by 
which he means the soul present in different parts of the body 
or the vital power; the other is the one called Jree-soul, identified 
I with the breath and with the shadow {Ilauchseele, Schattenseele), 
and which is more or less independent of the body. [4] The dis¬ 
tinction made here by Wundt in regard to the conception of the 
soul, and which is also implied in Warncck’s definition, is of 
great importance. As we shall find later, magic in some of 
its most characteristic forms is founded on tlie idea of a 
body-soul. 

It seems very doubtful to me, however, whether here we are 
really concerned witli two quite different conceptions of the 
soul distinguisliablc even chronologically from one another. 
It is easy to conjecture, of course, as has been done by W'undt, 
that the “ body-soul ” represents the “ primitive ” notion and 
that the idea of the soul as a shadow has arisen later. But in 
the absence <;f any certain evidence we cannot form a reliable 
theory on the matter, it should be remembered that both 
conceptions occur among all lower peoples at the present time. 
The idea of the body-soul, at any rate, did not disappear with 
the formation of the idea of a breath- or shadow-soul. If we 
may trust the ethnological sources, there arc some higher 
savage peoples who are able to keep both conceptions of the 
soul apart to such an extent that they speak of two souls in man, 
denoted by different names. 

Among these are the Malays, who call the mobile breath- or 
shadow'-soul bnnva, whereas the soul more intimately connected 
with the body is called ton luzva. Always restless, the bruzca- 
soul for insignificant reasons flies aw'ay from the body even 
during man’s life-time, but can be brought back by the sorcerers 
by suitable means. All feelings of anguish, painful dreams, 
accidents, and maladies arc due to this part of the man’s per¬ 
sonality occasionally leaving the body. In the moment of death 
the bnnva leaves the body for ever and goes to the realm of the 
dead, Apu Kesio. The other soul, ton lima, remains intimately 
connected with the body during the whole life-time. After death 
this soul also detaches itself from the body, but remains in its 
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immediate neighbourhood and follows it to the burial-place, 
where it roams about, often in the shape of an aaimal. [5] 

It seems to me that, in the ton luwa of the Tdalays, we have 
simply a further development of the idea of “ body-soul 
Most other uncultured peoples have no particul tr name for this 
kind of soul and hardly distinguish it consciously from the 
free-soul ; hence there is often an apparent contradiction in 
their conception of the soul. To denote the tody-soul some 
people use a word which some modern writers h ive erroneously 
translated with the word “ power This hapjieis, for instance, 
with what the Malays of Malacca call sumangat and the Bataks 
of Sumatra tondi (or tendi). 'Fhese terms do lot signify any 
“ power ” in a non-animistic sense, but simply the “ body-soul ” 
or “soul-stuff”. This is seen frosn the fact that, according to 
the belief of these natives, snmangat and tendi inhabits such 
parts of the body as the pulse, the intestines, die blood, the 
umbilical cord, the placenta, tiie hair, the nails, the saliva, the 
toes, and so forth. [6] 

Tlie free-soul, however, is the form which flays the most 
important role in the psychology of the lower peoples, and it is 
the one particularly named, in most cases it seems to be 
identified either with tiie breath or with the shadow, as is 
testified by language, litlinology and tlie history of religion 
tell of numerous peoples who used the same word for “ breath ” 
and for “ soul ”. As instances may be mentiomd peoples as 
widely separated in time and space as tlie primitive Australians 
and the Ainu of Japan on the one hand, the anc ent Hebrews 
and different Aryan peoples of Europe and India on the other. 

As to the Hebrews, their primitive idea of the soul was de¬ 
noted by the words nephesh and ncshdtnah, whereas uah signified 
a higher conception. The nephesh ilocs not, as h erroneously 
assumed by Tylor and others, mean “breath”: by it the 
Hebrews denoted a soul which according to ih;ir idea was 
present in the blood. Originally nephesh was thought to be 
identical with the blood; it was therefore a typical “ body-soul ”, 
intimately connected with the bodily organism, As long as 
nephesh existed in the body it had life; death wai the conse¬ 
quence of the blood-soul leaving the body. Like many other 
peoples, the Hebrews had observed that life fades a\/ay with the 
blood streaming from the wound. .So conceived, the nephesh 
seems on the whole so intimately connected nit i the body 
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itself that we may question whether this principle of life could 
exist at all as a free-soul in the same sense, for instance, as the 
psyche of the Greeks, After death nephesh continued to be 
attached to its bodily frame, following the corpse to the grave. 
But, in the Old Testament, there appears also another and more 
advanced conception of nephesh, according to which it is not 
identical with but has its seat in the blood. This notion implies 
that, later, the Hebrews thought of it as a thing which could 
detach itself from the body and, at least in a relative sense, lead 
an independent existence. The word neshdmah, on the other 
hand, means “ breath ”, particularly when breathed out through 
the nose. Consequently it was the true “ free-soul ” of the 
Hebrews, and more or less an equivalent to the Greek psyche. [7] 

Psyche seems to be an onomatopoietic word and shows that 
the soul was conceived by the Greeks in the first place as a 
breath of air, a thin vapour or film, or a smoke. It was the 
psyche that was breathed out in the last breath of a dying 
person. [8] The same may be said of the Sanskrit words atman 
(cf. the German Atem, “ breath ”) and prana, and the Latin 
animus, anima, spiritus. 

! Closely connected with the idea of the soul as a breath is the 
idea of the shadow-soul. As an aerial being the psyche was 
sometimes compared by the Greeks with a shadow (skia); or, 
it formed a shadow-like image {eidolon) of the body to which it 
once belonged. When the modern savage sees his image re¬ 
flected on the ground or on the smootli surface of the water, he 
believes he sees in that image his second-self, his soul. If 
another person treads on his shadow he treads on his soul, 
which is regarded by many peoples as a dreadful form of 
tactlessness. 

It is also a well-known fact that many peoples denote the 
soul by a word meaning, at the same time, shadow. Not only 
do the Zulus use the word tunzi for “ shadow, spirit, ghost ”, 
but they consider that at death the shadow of a man will in some 
way or another depart from the corpse, to become an ancestral 
spirit. [9] The Algonquin Indians describe a man’s soul as 
otahehuk, “ his shadow ”. The Arawak word ueja means 
“ shadow, soul, image ”. [10] The word which the Toba Indians 
use for “ soul ”, hadepakdl, also means “ shadow ”, and the same 
holds true of the Jibaro word wakdni. But the wakdni is also 
attached to the hair and the head, the nails, the blood, the liver. 
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etc., and consequently signifies the “ body-sou ” as well as the 
“ free-soul Since, to the savage, the soul is identical with any 
image or likeness of him, primitive peoples generally show a 
great aversion to being photographed. I foiml this particular 
superstition among all the South American ribes I visited. 
Thus, both the Jibaros and the different Chaci' tribes strongly 
objected at first to being photographed on the groitnd that “ I 
was taking their souls ” with my camera, 'aith the probable 
consequence that they would soon die. The ]>I otographs were 
called loakdni by the Jibaros, and to them tieir possession 
meant the possession of full power over the person it repre¬ 
sented. [11] 

Further, the name-soul is closely connected wi:h the shadow- 
soul. According to primitive belief the name dees not form an 
accidental appendage to a person, but is a real expression of his 
essence; in a person’s name iiis soul iuS inherer t. Hence the 
mysterious ceremonies with which name-givitg is usually 
connected in the lower culture and the reluctance savage 
peoples often display against revealing their true names. [12] 
The danger is as great as being photographed: by revealing his 
true name the person in question puts himself completely in the 
power of the unknown stranger and exposes his so j1 to mysteri¬ 
ous dangers. 

The ideas about the soul, touched upon aboi e, are found 
among most lower peoples, although there are, cf course, in¬ 
dividual differences, depending primarily on the different stages 
of culture they represent. Some ethnologists hare been able 
to distinguish, in the psychology of certain highe- uncultured 
peoples, still further conceptions of the soul. Miss Mary 
Kingsley, for example, found among the Congo negroes a 
distinction between four kinds of soul; (i) the soul which su'r- 
vives after death; (2) the soul which has taken up its abode in 
an animal of the wood; (3) the shadow-soul; and (4) the soul 
which appears in dreams and roams about. [13 We may 
question, however, whether here we have not less to do with 
different kinds of soul than with different forms under which 
one and the same soul acts. 

The ideas about the soul held by tlie ancient Egy rtians were 
likewise very complicated. The best known was t ie form of 
soul called ka, a kind of “ double ”, a material sec ind-self in 
addition to the body, although more ethereal than the latter. 
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and which during life-time resided in the body or its immediate 
neighbourhood, and after death stayed in the grave. The 
sepulchral statuettes in the graves of the Pharaohs seem to be 
likenesses of their ka. The ka was also conceived as a tutelary 
genius which was born with man, followed him in an invisible 
shape during ins life-time and took care of him even after death. 
From this point of view the Egyptian ka may be compared with 
the ancient Scandinavian luiiningja or fylgja, the personal tute¬ 
lary or attending genius, in which case its connection with the 
soul proper is uncertain. The iigyptian ha was more like what 
we call the free-soul. This was generally represented as a bird 
with a human head and human hands. As we know, the 
“ soul-bird ” is a common phenomenon in the mythology of 
the lower peoples. Furthermore, the Egyptians were familiar 
with a form of soul called ab, the heart, regarded as the source 
of life and the scat of vital power. Its continued existence in the 
dead body was a necessary condition for the body’s resurrection. 
By means of heart-shaped amulettes, placed on the mummy, 
the Egyptians tried to prevent this “ body-soul ” from separat¬ 
ing from the body. The higyptians also believed in a particular 
shadow-soul, called khaihit, as well as a name-soul which they 
called ran or ren. Pixtraordinai^ measures were taken to 
prevent the extinction of the ran, and in the pyramidal texts we 
find prayers of the deceased that their ran might live and 
flourish at the side of the names of the gods. [14] 

In the animistic beliefs of the Finno-Ugrian peoples we find 
clear traces both of a “ body-soul ” and of a “ free-soul ”. 
The former is attached indissolubly to the body, or to a partic¬ 
ular organ, and seems in fact to be a quality of the body itself. 
The heart, the liver, and the intestines appear to have been the 
organs regarded as the chief scat of this soul. I'his primitive 
conception e.xists most clearly among the Siberian Ostyaks and 
Vogules. In the Vogulc myths the heroes eat the heart and 
liver of their slain enemies so as to absorb the power seated in 
those parts of the body. But already in early times the Finno- 
Ugrian peoples also had the idea of a kind of free-soul which 
seems sometimes to have been identified with the breath, but 
more often with the shadow. The breath gives the body life and 
maintains its functions. When man dies, it leaves the body 
through the mouth and the nostrils, but its subsequent fate is 
unknown. The idea of a breath-soul, however, occurs only 
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among the Wotyaks and the Syrjanes, who cal it lul and lol 
respectively. On the whole it plays an insignilicant part among 
the Finno-Ugrian peoples. 

This is not so witli the “ free-soul ” iiv the proper sense of 
the word, or the shadow-soul, which is given a special name by 
peoples of this race. Among the Tsheremisaes for instance, 
as I said before, it is called ort. During a man’s life-time this soul 
is the faithful companion of the body, but for various reasons 
may separate from it temporarily. 'Phis happens, for instance, 
in the dreams during sleep, and when the person gi ts frightened. 
Even when the person dies, no essential change akes place in 
the relation of the soul to the body. The forrnei continues to 
stand in intimate relation to the latter, following tl e body to the 
grave where both find a new home. [15] 

From the above survey on the idea of the soul lu Id by various 
primitive peoples, it would certainly appear thfct there exist 
both individual ditferences and a general agreetn :nt. We are 
entitled to make a rough distinction evidently between the 
body-soul and a free-soul, although it is dif icult to say 
whether, to the savage animist, this clistitiction is leally as clear 
as it is to us, or even whether for him it exists at all. The 
question now arises as to how this primitive theory^ of the soul 
originated. 

On the whole, I think 'Pylor’s explanation still goes to the 
root of the matter. According to him, two ntaia groups of 
phenomena have given rise to the idea of a soul, namely, the 
difi’erence between a living body and a dead one, and, closely 
connected with this problem, the nature of the ho man shapes 
which appear in dreams and visions. From the l>e winning, the 
biological phenomena connected with life and deatli must have 
deeply impressed primeval man, just as they still impress the 
modern savage. To the savage the greatest of all problems is 
undoubtedly the problem of death. Even the higier animals 
display wonder and awe in front of a fallen comrade. Man’s 
more developed intellect must have driven him fron the first to 
form a theory concerning the fearful and mystcri ms change 
which takes place with the body in death. The cess ition of the 
breath, of the beats of the heart and the pulse, ai d of other 
functions of life, must from the beginning have h d thinking 
men to the conclusion that the living body is inhabited by an 
invisible being which leaves it in the moment of d ;ath. The 
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most primitive Indians of South America, for example, explain 
the phenomenon of death in this way. 

In any case, the idea that man ceases to exist entirely when 
life leaves his body does not occur to a primitive mind. Just as 
the savage cannot conceive of a creation out of nothing, so he 
cannot grasp the idea that something actually existing could 
ever pass away into nothingness. The mysterious being must 
have left the body in the last breath of the dying person; hence 
the common idea of the soul which identifies it with the breath. 

Moreover, when the idea of a soul first arose, all sorts of 
associations of ideas must have been at work. / The soul, which 
in a visible or invisible shape is believed to stay somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of its former bodily frame, is further identi¬ 
fied with the shadow or with the phantoms appearing to the 
savage in dreams; or, it is thought to have found a new abode 
in some animal being—an insect, a bird, a reptile, a quadruped— 
which at the time when death took place was seen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the dead body or the house of death. Such souls 
in animal shape play an important part in the lower cultures. 

That dreams have been an important factor in helping to 
form the primitive idea of a human soul is beyond doubt, even 
though their importance is not as great perhaps as has often been 
assumed. However, it is a fact confirmed by records from 
different parts of the world that most lower peoples firmly 
“ believe in dreams ”, that is, believe that the experiences they 
have during their dreams are as real as the waking ones. 
Among some of the Indian tribes I visited, notably the Jibaros, 
I was strongly impressed by their firm conviction of the reality 
of the experiences they had during sleep. Not only do they 
believe that they see the souls of their friends or enemies in 
the normal dreams; but when these dreams arc artificially 
produced by certain narcotic drinks they meet the souls [wakani), 
which tell them the absolute truth about present and future 
events. 'In sleep the soul is temporarily detached from the 
body; it sees other souls and experiences many wonderful 
things. [16] By the same theory the savage explains many 
abnormal states of the body and the mind, such as swooning 
and so on. 

Curious it is, on the other hand, to find that although accord¬ 
ing to primitive belief the soul is thought to have separated from 
the body and even to have taken up its abode in some other 
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material body, there is still something of it left in the body to 
which it originally belonged. To a primitive mijid it is difficult, 
even impossible, to think of the dead body as entirely lifeless 
matter. In other words, it .seems as if some sot t of connection 
were still thought to exist between the body-soi 1 and the tree- 
soul. This persistent idea of connecting the btdy with some¬ 
thing ot its former life is seen in many of the burial rites of 
lower pi'.oples, and also from their methods of preparing the 
dead body. 

The soul’s existence after its separation fron the body and 
the possibility of its assuming, some time in the future, a new 
human form, an idea prevalent among many pe )ples, depends 
on the degree of integrity with which the deat body is pre¬ 
served. liience, for instance, the care with wliidi the ancient 
Egyptians embalmed the corp.ses of the dead. 1 ' te mummified 
body, they were convinced, conserved that part of the body 
which corresponded to the vital power, and so the whole soul 
was preserved. But the Egyptians were by no means the only 
people who tried for this reason to preserve the d'-ad body from 
destruction. Since it is often diffitadt, however, t) conserve the 
body in its entirety, other peoples have been satisfied with 
taking care of the bones, the soft parts of tltc b )dy having at 
first been allowed to moulder or been intention.d;y removed. 

Burial customs of this kind prevailed, for imtance, among 
certain tribes in South America. 'I'lie Bororo in Brazil exhume 
the body after the lapse of some time, strip it of its remaining 
fleshy parts, and take the skeleton asunder. The bones are 
painted red, carefully arranged in a basket, and inally buried 
with certain ceremonies. Customs of this kind are due to the 
belief that a part of the soul of the dcceasetl remain; in his bones. 
If these are carefully conserved, the deceased may some time in 
the future return by a new birth to a new earthly existence. 
The custom among many lower peoples of burning the corpse 
is based on the same idea. In that case the ashes of the burnt 
body sustain the spiritual part ol man, and survive after 
death. [17] 

In their way all these customs illustrate the idtas about the 
relation of soul and body which once prevailed ; nd still pre¬ 
vail not only among primitive peoples but anu ng those of 
higher culture. 

As to the “ free-soul ” whicli after death is belitved to leave 
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the body and lead a more or less independent existence, a few 
words may be added. This soul is by no means always identi¬ 
cal with that mysterious spiritual being dealt with by the savage 
in his often very complicated burial and mourning customs. 
In many cases, the main object of these is to protect the sur¬ 
vivors against the malevolent disease- and death-demon who 
has carried off one member of the community and is believed 
to be looking for fresh victims among the surviving relatives. 
This “ death-spirit ” has often been confounded by students 
of religion with the soul of the deceased, with whom in fact it 
always tries to identify itself. Later I shall analyse the ideas 
held by lower peoples about these various spiritual beings. 
We will then find an opportunity to establish the remarkable 
change which death is believed to bring about in the character 
of the dead. 

The ideas of the soul thus developed will, as we shall soon 
find, become extraordinarily important for the further evolution 
of religion, and above all for that form of religion called the 
worship of nature. It will be apparent that those mysterious 
spiritual beings whom primitive peoples believe inhabit even 
inanimate nature are, in great measure, nothing more than the 
souls of departed persons also peopling that invisible world of 
spirits and demons who interfere in the welfare and destiny of 
man. Our first task, however, is to examine the connection 
existing between the idea of the soul and what is generally 
called magic. 



CHAPTER IV 

THK SOUL AN» MAGICAL “ POWER 

W HAT we call “ rnaf^ic ” comprises on (he one hand a 
belitd' in supernatural powers, unseen ahhnigh usually 
more or less materially conceived, on the other i certain tech- 
nicpie for the use of such powers, and the ability to control, with 
their aid, both men and supernatural beings. In tl e latter case, 
magic forms part of practical religion and will be c> arained later 
in connection with religious cult. At [ircaent we a e concerned 
only with the supernatural powers themselves, their essence 
and origin. 

Keeping in mind the facts mentioned in tin ast chapter, 
it is not surprising to learn that one potent source of magic is 
the vital power of the human body itself. The power exists in 
the body both during the man’s life-time and alter h s death, and 
seems above all to be identical with energy proci eding from 
what we have called the “ body-soul ”. When it is said of this 
supernatural pow'er or influence, called by the Melanesians mana 
and by the Irociuois orenda, that even a living man nay possess 
it, we must take this statement to mean that particular power of 
the soul w'hicli some people possess hy nature and which can 
be enhanced by artificial means. This appears fmm the fact 
that, among both peoples, it is the mcdicine-man or sorcerer 
in particular who is believed to possess the rnystenous power. 
I.ater, we shall examine the peculiar theory that uncivilized 
peoples hold about the ability of sueli persons to harm their 
fcllow-ercatures by witchcraft or, on the contrary, to cure 
people Ironi this evil. One shall then see tiiat this ability is due 
to the extraordinary spiritual power tlu y are believer to possess 
and through which they can master the spirits and demons. 

The deification of men, as far as we can speak of it i i the lower 
cultures, is, therefore, intimately connected with tie idea of 
the soul and the power or influence proceeding frmn it. If a 
mortal man reaches the rank of a divinity even in h a lifetime, 
this can be due only to the fact that he is believed U possess a 
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‘‘ stronger soul ”, a stronger tnatia or orenda than other people. 
For this reason, the nicdicine-man and sorcerer, in possession 
of an art which, to the uninitiated, appears miraculous and 
supernatural, is generally, among primitive peoples, the object 
of a reverence which in some cases may develop into religious 
worship. The real gods in Samoa, says an English missionary, 
are the medicine-mcn. It is curious to see how these men are 
feared, and how strong is the belief in their power over life and 
death. At one time in the Fijian Islands there was no difference 
between man and god, because many priests and old chiefs were 
regarded as sacred and even claimed to be divine beings. It 
would be easy to adduce statements to the same effect about 
medicine-men from other parts of the world, [i] 

The question is, however, whether the difference between 
man and god in regard to the mcdicine-men and the sorcerers 
is really so insignificant as J. G. Frazer, for instance, has said. 
The fact that a magician is thought to be endowed with super¬ 
natural powers does not mean, as a rule, that even in his life¬ 
time he is regarded as a supernatural being, and still less as the 
object of any real cult. Generally not until after his death does 
he attain this rank, because of the survivors’ fear of his spirit, 
the power of which is looked upon as being greater after 
death. The real “ man-god ” is a person in whom a divine 
spirit is believed to have taken up its abode, he is a being who 
belongs essentially to the polytlieistic stage in the history of 
religion. 

Just as every man possesses a “ body-soul ”, so he also more 
or less possesses that magical power, viana or orenda, which has 
its seat in this soul, d^he power exists in a far lesser degree in 
women and children than in grown-up people and men, and the 
body of the professional magician is specially charged with it. 
The question as to which part of the human body is the partic¬ 
ular seat of the spiritual power can scarcely be answered exactly. 
The vital power pervades the whole body, providing life and 
activity, but primitive people generally assign various parts 
where it is thought to be particularly concentrated, such as 
the head, especially the hair, the heart, the liver, the diaphragm, 
the nails, the blood, and the saliva. Conceived as a vital power 
in this way, the psychical energy is naturally, in the first place, 
impersonal, but, occasionally, too, it is conceived as a personal 
spirit identical apparently with the “ free-soul ”. A countless 
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number of magical customs, in vogue among th: lower peoples 
throughout the world, are intimately connccied with these 
ideas. 

When the Dyaks of Borneo gain a victf)ry or e • their enemies 
they are not satisfied with killing them, but also cut off their 
heads and take them home. Here they dry then in the air and 
hang them up at the ceilitigs of iheir huts. The heads are 
believed to possess a mysterious power which t ie victors can 
use for their own ends. [2] 

“ Head-hunting,” says the Swedish explorer E. Mjoberg, ” is 
an absolutely indispensable condition for good and suitable 
weather, for promoting the growth and fertility of the fields, for 
effecting that the forests may abound in game, tliat the dogs may 
be able to hunt effectively, that the rivers may atound in fish, 
that the peojilcs may be sound ami vigorous, ai d the matri¬ 
monies prolific.” '^riie same explorer states expressly that these 
wonderful effects are due to the belief that the sou; still remains 
in the head [3], a statement confirmed by the Dutch missionary 
Warneck when he mentions that licacl-hunting s connected 
with the belief that tiie “ soul-sttiif ” exists in the severed head. 
The same custom prevails iimong certain savage tribes in South 
America, such as the Mundrucus in Brazil and tl e Jibaros in 
Eastern Ecuador. 

My statement about the supernatural effects ascribed to the 
head-trophy of the Dyaks applies almost word for word with 
the Jiharos also. The ideas of this savage people have been 
analysed in detail in my recent work The Head Hunters of 
Western Aniaxonas, 1935. 'Phrough the many complicated 
ceremonies performed with it, the head of the enemy is trans¬ 
formed into a real feti.sh, an object charged with mysterious 
power or, as we may say, mana. How intimately this fetish 
worship is associated with animism appears from tl e fact that 
the Jibaro Indian, when he has obtained a human head, says 
that he has “ taken a soul ” (rw/Zedm). The spiritual power is 
centred particularly in the hair, prepared with great cai e, but both 
the name wakdfii given the fetish and several details rt the great 
victory feast .show dearly that this power is generally personified. 
The revengeful spirit of the slain enemy lies specially in the 
hair and the head of the trophy, but is at the same tin e thought 
of as a personal being who follows the victor everywhere trying 
to harm him, [4] I might add that the custom o' scalping 
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among the North American Indians was formerly connected 
with the same ideas. 

Apart from these barbaric war customs, there are a great many 
magical customs among primitive peoples in which the hair and 
nails play an important part. To possess a lock of a person’s 
hair or a piece of his nail implies complete power over him, 
because the owner has acquired power over his soul which is 
situated in these parts of his body. In these cases the mvster- 
ious effect follows according to the principle of pars pro toto, 
“ the part stands for the whole ”. This kind of magic has been 
called “ contagious magic ”, a name with little point in it. 
On close analysis, the effect does not appear to be due to the 
“ contact ” as such, but to the fact that in the lock or the nail 
of the person in question his soul or vital power has its centre. 

If, again, one asks how it is that primitive peoples usually 
regard the hair and the nails—as also the slun and claws of 
animals—as the seat of the soul, we can only answer that certain 
facts seem to point in this direction. The hair, as too the nails 
and the claws, grow rapidly all through life; even when cut short 
they grow again and soon attain their former size. It is natural, 
therefore, for the savage to infer that the vital power which 
animates the living body and causes its growth has more actuality 
in these parts, and that the vitality of the human and the animal 
body flows towards its extremities and is concentrated in them. 
The power of the hair to collect electricity has probably also 
helped to inspire such a belief. 

The heart, too, is commonly regarded as the seat of the soul 
or the vital power. According to a statement by Rochefort, the 
Caribs of the Antilles assume a particular soul for each pulse 
they can feel or which is seen to move under the skin. The 
natives of the Tonga Islands believe that the soul extends to 
all parts of the human body, but is seated primarily in the heart. 
This belief is also reflected in the custom of the ancient Mexicans 
who, at the human sacrifices, used to take out the heart and 
stretch it towards the statue of the god. These sacrifices were 
magical in character: the vital power or soul was believed to be 
concentrated in the heart, and was transmitted to the god with 
a view to augmenting his own power. The belief that the soul is 
seated in the heart is also shown in the practice of cannibalism. By 
eating the heart or the liver of an enemy, power is acquired over 
him; the eater is believed to appropriate his courage and other 
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spiritual properties. War customs of this kind have appeared 
among primitive peoples as widely separated as th; Australian 
aborigines, the Indians of South America, and cct tain Finno- 
Ugrian peoples. 

Equally common is the idea that the vital powei is identical 
with, or concentrated in the blood, an idea due apparently to 
the observation that life fades away with the blood, d’he belief 
of the Hebiews, that both the soul [ncphesh) and the principle of 
life is in the blood, was evidently shared by most lower peoples 
and gave rise to numerous taboo restrictions. The blood taints 
and causes impurity because a dangerous, often reve igeful spirit 
or demon is contained in it, but, for this very ret son, it also 
contains much power. By smearing his face and hi > body with 
the blood of certain animals, the savage thinks he will transfer 
magical power to his body. 

The ancient Peruvians and certain other barbarii; peoples used 
to sprinkle their fields with the blood of sacrificed me n, believing 
that thus would they promote fertility: the plant S))ir ts on which 
fertility depends are thought in this way to be given more power 
to produce fruits. [5] And lastly, just as many people believe 
that it is possible to control a person through a lock of his hair 
or a piece of his nail, so they think that magical influence can 
be exerted upon a person through a drop of his bio id. 

The same holds true of the saliva which contain i mana like 
the blood. A sorcerer who obtains some of another man’s saliva 
acquires at the same time power over his life and death. This is 
another superstitious belief common apparently to all lower 
peoples. The saliva of a sacred man, 01 a man filled v ith magical 
power, is thought to have the highest beneficial efiei ts. Hence 
the method observed by sorcerers all over the world in curing 
disease, namely, that of blowing and spitting repeatedly on the 
spot which is the seat of the evil. Not only in his sali /a, but also 
in his breath and in his voice, when he leans over the patieni 
reciting his conjurations, is there something of the mysterious 
spiritual power which enables him to constrain the disease- 
demon. The belief in the beneficial effects of the ealiva finds 
expression, moreover, in some peculiar acts of etiqaette. An 
English consul tells of a negro chief in Sudan tha , when he 
was received by him, the chief grasped his hand and turning up 
the palm spat upon it, then looking into his face die the same. 
The consul was staggered by the man’s audacity, jut noting 
E 
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that his features expressed kindness only, he returned the com¬ 
pliment with interest, much to the chief’s delight. [6] 

The instances mentioned may be enough to illustrate the 
connection between the soul and the bodily organs and the 
functions of life. According to primitive belief all these organs 
contain mana or magical power, and the more they have, the 
more powerful a soul the person in question is believed to 
possess. 

The mysterious power does not exist merely in the living body 
but also in a dead one. Codrington’s statement that in Melan¬ 
esia the bone of a corpse possesses mmia because the soul is 
embodied in it, is confirmed in the ideas of many other primitive 
peoples. It may be appropriate to call to mind the fact that the 
worship of relics, which flourished in Christianity and in many 
other higher religions, was due to the same animistic ideas. The 
more “ power ” (holiness) a person had in life, the more power 
his relics would have after his death. That kind of magic which 
refers to the dead body, however, is more of a negative than a 
positive nature; it is generally a dangerous power. This leads us 
to the second of the two central concepts of primitive magic, the 
conception of taboo. 

Tabu (tapu) is a Polyne.sian word, but, like the Melanesian 
mana, it has long been adopted as a general term in the history 
of religion. It is difficult, however, to define this term exactly, 
because nowadays it is used to denote several quite heteroge¬ 
neous phenomena. Priests, chiefs, and kings may be taboo, in 
which case common people are forbidden to come into contact 
with them. Certain parts of the body, especially the head, the 
hair, and the blood may be taboo and cannot be touched. 
Persons are taboo on particular occasions; warriors, for instance, 
after the slaying of an enemy, a hunter after he has killed the 
game, the relatives of a recently dead person, women during 
menstruation and child-birth. Certain kinds of food and drink 
may be taboo. The dead are taboo and their namt s cannot be 
mentioned. It is frequently the same with the names of the gods. 
Property can be tabooed and in that way protected. Certain 
sacred places and buildings, especially temples, are taboo; objects 
of religious cult are taboo, [7] etc. It is in Polynesia, naturally, 
that we meet with the notion of taboo in its most typical form, 
but being an extremely ancient religious notion, its origin is 
obscure. In Polynesia, persons, things, and conditions could 
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formerly be under a taboo; there were general taboos and 
private taboos; the taboo could be permanent or only occasional. 
Severe punishment, even capital punishment, threatened those 
who broke the rules of taboo. But the effect of a breach of taboo 
was generally purely mechanical: tlie offender ran the risk of 
immediately falling ill and dying. A Maori who h id consumed 
the remains of a chief’s food without knowing it, f ;11 ill as soon 
as he reali;'.ed what he had tlone and died a few hours later. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the conception of taboo, 
with the extensive application it had formerly in Palynesia, has 
been of enormous religious and social inportance. 

It has been customary in the mmlern science cf religion to 
distinguish between the conceptions of mona and tah 00 by saying 
that they denote the negative and positive aspects respectively 
of one and the same thing. As the term tahu has been used in 
Polynesia, and as it is generally used in the modem science of 
religion, it implies above all a prohibition, signifying a dangerous 
or harmful power or influence. When a person or thing is taboo, 
this means that they are pervaded by a mysterious quality, 
holiness, magical virtue, or whatever we like to c; 11 it, which 
makes any contact with them dangerous. Among the Poly¬ 
nesians, with their comparatively highly developed religion, taboo 
had a close relationship with the divine: everythin;' was taboo 
that was connected with the gods and w’ith cult. At higher 
stages of religious evolution, the dangerous influence of taboo 
often appears as a purely impersonal power acting m ;chanically, 
as something like the electric energy. As an illustrrtion of this 
power a typical instance may be taken from the Old Testament. 
During the reign of David, the sacred Ark of the Ucvenant had 
to he moved from Baal in Judah to Jerusalem. The rxen which 
drew the cart became ungovernable. One of the men seized the 
Ark, pervaded with holiness, to prevent it from fall ng, and in 
consequence, he died on the spot. [8] In the lower ndigions, on 
the other hand, this dangerous influence is usually fersonified: 
it appears as a harmful or impure liemon. As \/ith mana, 
taboo, in its most typical form at least, has an animistic origin. 

Death and disease seem to be tlie chief sources of taboo. A 
sick penson is taboo because a dangerous and “ impurt ” disease- 
demon has penetrated into the body. All persons and things 
therefore, which come into intimate contact with the patient, 
likewise become impure and taboo. Thus among nr any tribes 
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of South America I found the idea that when one meml)er of the 
family is sick, the nearest relatives living in the same house are 
under a taboo. Even the food in the house is tabooed, the 
relatives of the patient being oldiged to observe certain strict 
rules in regard to their diet. [9] Above all else, however, a 
corpse is regarded as taboo and believed to defile all who come 
into contact with it. 

Looking at the matter from a civilized point of view, one would 
be inclined to say that it is death or the contagion of death that 
primitive peoples fear. On closer examination, we find that 
in most cases, if not always, this contagion of death is personified, 
conceived, that is, as a demoniacal being. Among the South 
American Indians, for example, all burial rites and purificatory 
ceremonies after death are obviously directed against a personal 
cause, the malevolent spiritual being who carried off one member 
of the community and is believed to be looking for fresh victims 
among the survivors. In the Gran Chaco the house of death 
and the whole village is generally purified by fire. Even the 
property of the deceased and especially his clothes and other 
things with which he had been in contact, are destroyed by fire. 
If many deaths have taken place through an epidemic, the whole 
village is burnt. In other cases it is purified by fire-brands. 
These are brandished round in all directions on the evening of 
the day when death took place, loud shouts being given from 
time to time to chase away the demons. [10] Numerous in¬ 
stances of the same kind could be quoted from other parts of 
South America [ii] which seem to show clearly that the taboo 
of death has an animistic origin, or else arises from the fear of 
evil or harmful spiritual beings. 

The same holds true in regard to other uncivilized peoples. 
Among the Finns, the taboo of death or the baneful influence 
proceeding fforh”a' corpse, was called kalma. It was supposed 
to originate from the spirits of the dead, called keijukaiset, who 
were believed to appear wherever a person was breathing his 
last or where there was a corpse. With the word kalma the 
Finns denoted in the first place the peculiar smell which was 
believed to follow these spirits, and also the harmful power or 
influence which had its seat in the dead body. Since this power 
had a personal cause, they also spoke of the “ Aa/wa-people ” 
{kalmanvaki), meaning the spirits of the dead. The sorcerer 
could secure possession of this mysterious “ power ” by digging 
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in the burial-place and procuring ii little mouhl from a grave. 
The notion of kalma in primitive P'innish religion is therefore 
closely related to the notion of vaki, treated belore. [12] 

Again, the Malagasy, according to the Swedish explorer Dr. 
Kaudern, use the word faddy, which means that something 
“ cannot be done ”. Dr. Kaudern adds, however that if, by the 
Polynesian tabu, we understand a wholly impei s( nal power ex¬ 
isting in a thing or an act, the faddy of the Malagasy docs not 
quite correspond to it, for in all the cases he was a ole to analyse, 
the faddy had a personal cause. 

To a Ivlalagasy, something is always faddy beca ise the person 
breaking the prohibition exposes himself to die revenge of a 
supernatural being who feels offended. In most cases this being 
seems to be the spirit {lolo) of a deceased person. Two instances 
may be mentioned to illustrate the idea of the Malagasy. At 
the River Andranolava there w'as a place where it was faddy to 
pass the river in a canoe. Whoever wished to pass to the 
opposite side had to wade or make a detour-, if lie passed it in a 
canoe some misfortune would happen to him. A 1 Englishman 
who dared to defy the prohibition and passed the ri rtt in a canoe, 
shortly afterwards fell seriously ill with malaria, This fact, of 
course, strengthened the natives in their belief th.it the place was 
taboo. On inquiry Dr. Kaudern learnt that a nacive had once 
been drowned at this place when he tried to past the river in 
a canoe; his spirit (lolo) had taken up its abode in :he water and 
would have nothing to do with canoes. [13] 

At Batsiboka, another river in Madagascar, a nil ; existed tliat 
if a native passed the river he had to take off his hat, if any, and 
put it down on the bottom of the canoe in sucli i way that it 
could not be seen; it was faddy for him to show r hat. Again 
the reason seemed to be that at that place a mighty Sakalo had 
been drowned, who disliked the wearing of hats. His lolo in¬ 
habited the river and would not allow anybody in 1 hat to pass 
unpunished. 

Among the Malagasy there exist taboos which have to be 
observed by all members of the community and others which 
have to be observed only by individuals or families. These are 
often food taboos. 'Ehey likewise have a person; 1 cause. A 
native, for instance, may dislike the meat of fowls or the meat 
of an ox. He expects his dislike to these foods to I e shared by 
his descendants, to whom consequently the meai of fowls and 
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htti IS faddy. The taboo, therefore, is hereditary. The reason of 
the prohibition may be completely forgotten in the course of time, 
but the rule is still strictly observed because, according to native 
belief, some misfortune will happen to the transgressor. [14] 

This taboo notion of the Malagasy probably holds true of 
most primitive and barbaric peoples. Notlung is more natural 
than that the original reason for the taboo should gradually be 
forgotten by the peoples observing the rules of prohibition. 
This is specially true of peoples standing somewhat higher in 
culture: the ancient Hebrews, for example. What has been 
said of rnana applies also to taboo: its connection with animism 
is usually apparent at primitive stages, whereas, at more advanced 
stages of culture, the animistic foundation is lost, and taboo 
appears simply as a dangerous supernatural power or energy. 

Closely connected with the taboo of death is the taboo attached 
to certain magical instruments used at the mystery ceremonies 
and other things used in connection with a religious cult. It 
is a well-known fact, for instance, that masks, llutes, and bull- 
roarers play an important part in primitive religion and that, 
among many peoples, these mysterious instruments are taboo 
to the highest degree. Thus the masks and magical ornaments 
used formerly by the Indians in North-western America at 
their totem ceremonies, and to this day by some South 
American Indians at their death-feasts and mask-dances, are 
taboo afterwards to women and children because, during the 
magical ceremonies and conjurations, they have been in 
contact with the death-spirits. [15] By virtue of the con¬ 
jurations these demons have been compelled to enter into 
the magical instruments. These have thus been charged 
with a power extremely dangerous to all uninitiated persons. 
In this, as in many other cases, the savage does not make a 
strict distinction between the personal and the impersonal; 
both ideas are blended together queerly. 

In the case of the bull-roarers used both by tiie Bororo 
Indians in Central Brazil and the tribes of Central Australia 
we find a remarkable coincidence in regard to a magical rite 
between savage peoples who cannot possibly have been in 
any cultural contact with one another. The Australian 
aborigines call these sacred mystery instruments churinga. 
They are made of stone or wood and some are the exact 
equivalent of the bull-roarers of the Bororo. There car. be 
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no doubt as to the nature of the dangerous taboo attaching to 
the Indian bull-roarers. In some South Amer can tribes they 
have degenerated into mere playthings for the children, but 
among the Bororo they have retained their ori final character. 
While hurled round at the death-feasts they ire believed to 
catch the spirits of the dead; the very boomi ig or whistling 
sound they produce is supposed to be an it litation of the 
sounds of the spirits. [16] 

It is equally clear that the churinga of the C^entral Australians 
have a similar animistic origin. Our know edge of these 
sacred instruments is based on the informatu) i given by the 
English ethnologists Spencer and Gillen ami the German 
missionary Strehlow. Itach of these mysterious objects, one 
is expressly told, is intimately associated with the spiirit part 
of some individual man or woman. The spirits, that is, the 
disembodied spirits of departed ancestors, rei.ide at certain 
spots, having taken up their abode in remote times in some 
natural object, tree or rock. The spirits will be reborn again 
in their descendants by entering into a wom.ir who happens 
to pass these places, d'he natives think that when a spirit- 
child enters a woman to be born, he drops liii sacred stone, 
the churinga. When the husband of the woman finds the 
churinga which in a given case is supposed to be associated 
with a spirit-child, that churinga is called chuiii ga nani, ‘ the 
abode of the spirit ”, and becomes the object of a certain cult. 
The churinga are connected with the totems and figure promi¬ 
nently in the sacred totemic ceremonies w h ch none but 
initiated men may witness. To uninitiated persons they are 
taboo to such an extent, that they cannot be sten by women 
and uninitiated men under pain of death or very .evere punish¬ 
ment, such as blinding with a fire-stick. [17] In Strehlow’s 
account, the close connection between the chudnga and the 
animistic ideas of the Central Australians is rn; de very clear 
according to him. The sacred instrument is regarded as the 
common body of the man and his totem ancestor. It connects 
the individual with his personal totem ancestor and guarantees 
him the protection of his tutelary spirit {ininguciu ). [18] 

In the face of these facts I cannot understand how Sdderblom, 
for instance, who in his above-mentioned work 1 as paid much 
attention to the Australian churinga, arrived at t ie conclusion 
that ihc churinga had nothing to do with a soul or spirit but 
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refers to a “ pre-anitnistic ” stage of religious thought, [19] 
The Australian idea that the totem ancestor’s soul is in the 
sacred instrument is set forth with unmistakable evidence 
both in Spencer and Gillen’s and in Stehlow’s account. 
Sdderblom’s view is all the more surprising when one re¬ 
members that a few years earlier (1906) he had, in an article 
on the primitive mystery ceremonies pul^jished in the Yrner, [20] 
emphasized rightly the obvious connection between the churinga 
and the animism of the Australian aborigines. The contradiction 
must be evidently explained from the fact that in his work 
on primitive religion of 1912, Sbderblom has been influenced 
by the pre-animistic theory and had been induced accordingly 
to alter his earlier correct view on the subject. 

There can be little doubt that from time immemorial the 
Australian blacks have been in the habit, at their great mystery 
feasts, of exorcizing the spirits of ancestors with their churinga, 
just as some Brazilian tribes exorcize the spirits of the dead 
at their death-feasts. The taboo of death, that is, the spirit 
of the deceased, is attached afterwards to the sacred instru¬ 
ment; hence the danger of any uninitiated person coming 
into contact with it. According to the belief of the Indians 
the woman who happens, even accidentally, to see the tabooed 
instrument, will assuredly be seized by the death-demon; she 
will afterwards die and be changed into an evil demon herself 
and become a danger to other people. Because of the breach 
of taboo of which she is guilty, such a woman is killed. The 
fact that she has done so unwittingly does not alter matters, 
because the taboo acts mechanically, [zi] 

It is the same among the Central Australians. Strehlow 
relates that if somebody happens to show the churinga to a 
woman, both are killed. Similarly a woman who accidentally 
comes upon a churinga is killed. [22] Neither in Australia 
nor in South America can such customs be explained merely 
as acts of cruelty or a desire on the part of the men to keep 
the women in a state of barbarous subjection; they are 
natural consequences of their ideas of taboo or “ superstitions ”, 
if one likes to call them that. 

Sbderblom’s opinion that “ it is hopeless to try to bring 
these churinga under any current category ”, [23] seems there¬ 
fore to be erroneous. On the contrary, we are dealing here 
with a most characteristic category of “ sacred ” mystery 
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instruments, met with in different parts of the w irld and which, 
in their way, illustrate the connection of the po\/er or influence 
called taboo with purely animistic ideas. 

In his The Golden Bough, J. G. Frazer draws :he well-known 
distinction between what he calls homoeopathic or imitative 
magic based on the principle of imitation, ;.nd contagious 
magic based on the principle of contact. A typical instance 
of the first kind of magic is that of images. The ravage believes, 
for instance, that he can harm an enemy by mrking an image 
of him and piercing it with arrows or destroying it. Every¬ 
thing, he reasons, that happens to the likeness will also happen 
to the original. Again, we have contagious magic when the 
savage believes he can influence a person through a lock of 
his hair or a piece of his nail. Hoth kinds of magic Frazer 
calls sympathetic magic, and both, according to his theory, 
are ultimately dejtendent upon an erroneous association of 
ideas. On the one hand, the savage believes tha . things which 
resemble each other are identical, on the other, that things 
which have once been in contact with each otlier, continue to 
be so even after separation. 

To a scientist who is trying to bring systmi into that 
apparently often contradictory chaos of ideas presented to 
him in the savage world of thought, a theory like this may 
have its value as a w'orking hypothesis, but primitive peoples 
themselves certainly do not look at matters in this way. They 
do not make that distinction between difi'erent kinc's of influence 
represented, on the one hand, for instance, by the magic of 
images, and on the other, hy contagious magic. In both 
cases, of course, from our point of view, an error ecus associa¬ 
tion of ideas is working. But this association of ideas does not 
by itself explain the mysterious connection which magic 
assumes between the image and its original or between the 
part and the whole. When the savage makes an image of his 
enemy with which to harm him, he believes that in the image 
he has caught the enemy’s soul. By invisible but to him 
quite real ties the image is connected with the person it repre¬ 
sents, and the possibility of influencing the original is due to 
this supposed fact. Thus it is a wholly characterittic primitive 
idea to which Dudley Kidd refers when he mentions that, 
according to the belief of the Kafirs of South Africa, a man 
can be magically influenced through his shadow or ahotography 
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“ because it is supposed to be an emanation of his person¬ 
ality.” [24] 

The ancient Peruvians moulded images of fat, mixed with 
grain, to imitate the person whom they disliked or feared and 
then burned the effigy on the road along which the intended 
victim was to pass. They called this “ burning the soul ”, 
But according to whether the victim was an Indian or a 
Viracocha, that is, a Spaniard, they drew a delicate distinction 
between the kinds of materials to be used in the manufacture 
of the images. To kill an Indian, they employed maize and 
the fat of a llama; to kill a Spaniard, they used wheat and the 
fat of a pig, “ because Viracochas did not eat llamas and 
preferred wheat to maize.” [25] This distinction made 
between an Indian and a white man is significant and indicates 
that the ideas of primitive peoples are more complicated in 
these matters than Sir James Frazer assumes. 

In their Black Magic the Malays, tells Mr. Skeat, are in 
the habit of preparing wax images of persons whom they want 
to injure. Before operating, however, they try to entice their 
victim’s soul into it; “for them the image alone is not 
enough.” [26] In the same way we have seen that the 
“ sympathetic ” connection between the lock of a person’s 
hair or a bit of his nail and the person himself is due to the 
idea that, in those parts, the soul is present. Consequently, 
in both cases, magic is closely associated with animistic ideas. 

To explain the former by the Law of Similarity and the 
latter by the Law of Contact, as does Frazer, scarcely conforms, 
therefore, with the ideas held by savage peoples. To them 
the “ contact ” in the one case is just as real as in the other. 
On the whole it is worth considering whether all so-called 
sympathetic magic has not originally been founded on the 
notion of a soul, spirit, essence, or whatever we like to call it, 
thus making the connection of “ sympathy ” possible. In 
opposition to Sir James G. Frazer, who takes magic to have 
preceded religion in the evolution of thought, I think there 
are grounds for assuming that a great number of magical 
practices which, nowadays, have nothing to do with a belief 
in spirits, have originally had a purely animistic basis. 

In any case, the instances adduced in this chapter show 
clearly that in some of its most typical and important forms 
magic is closely associated with the idea of a soul. But we 
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have to note further that in man there is an int insic tendency 
to project his own psychical life upon the phenomena of the 
surrounding world. The soul and the magicil power pro¬ 
ceeding from it may also occur outside man, in ani nals, in plants, 
and in inanimate objects of nature. In this way arises nature 
animism and the W'orship of nature with fete hism and the 
ideas of a supernatural power in natural objects Phenomena 
of this kind will be examined in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER V 

THE WORSHIP or ANIMALS 

T O civilized man, nothing appears more strange and un¬ 
intelligible than the religious reverence paid by primitive 
peoples all over the world to animals. On closer examination, 
however, it may seem natural that the savage, just as he shows 
in general a tendency to project his own internal life upon tlic 
external world, should ascribe to animals the same kind of soul 
as he himself possesses. 

To understand fully that peculiar form of primitive religion 
called animal worship, we should further consider that just as 
the savage removes the boundary between organic and in¬ 
organic nature, so he also overlooks the sharp distinction made 
by civilized man between man and the animal world. 

To the former, the animals do not represent any creation 
of a lower order; intellectually and morally he regards them 
as equal to, if not superior to himself. Many animals in¬ 
disputably surpass man in strength, sw'iftness of movement 
and acuteness of the senses. Tlie obvious power, for in¬ 
stance, of many insects, birds, and other animals to foretell 
the weather may be one of the reasons why primitive peoples 
generally ascribe to them a prophetic clear-sightedness in other 
respects. 

In the primitive worship of animals we find a special applica¬ 
tion of the principle that uncultured man deifies everything 
which appears strange and unintelligible, especially when it 
influences, or is believed to influence, his welfare in some way. 
It is a general rule that the animals most worshipped are those 
which, through their mysterious powers and qualities, excite 
his imagination and inspire him with fear or awe. Thus the 
serpent, because of its peculiar outward appearance, its 
mysterious movements, and, above all, of its death-bringing 
bite, tends specially to excite the imagination of a primitive 
mind, and has in fact played an important part in the mythology 
and religion of most lower peoples. For the same reason. 
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animals such as the lion, the tiger, and the crocidile have been 
worshipped as evil and destructive divinities. 

The opinion has been expressed that primitive man originally 
worshipped certain animals, not because they were looked upon 
as animated by a spirit or soul, but simply because, through 
their mysterious qualities, they awakened feelir gs of fear and 
awe and were thus raised to the rank of divinities. In this way 
Dr. Marett explains the worship of animals from 1 pre-animistic 
point of view. “ There are many animals,” Dr. Marett says, 
“ that are propitiated by primitive man neither bi cause they are 
merely useful nor merely dangerous, but becaust they are, in a 
word, uncanny. . . . Religious awe is towards Powers, and 
these are not necessarily spirits or ghosts, thougli they tend to 
become so.” [1] 

I shall not dwell long upon these pre-animisti: speculations 
in regard to animal worship. It is remarkable, however, that 
Dr. Westermarck seems to share a similar viev;. According to 
him, animals, like inanimate objects of nature, were originally 
deified simply because of the mysterious quality atp ched to them. 
“ It has been said of savages,” he states, “ that they do not 
worship the thing itself, only the spirit indwelling in it. But 
such a di.stinction cannot be primitive. The natiral object is 
worshipped because it is believed to posse.ss suptrrnatural power, 
but it is nevertheless the object itself that is 'worshipped.” 
In support of this view. Dr. Westermarck qu('tes a state¬ 
ment by Castren relating to the Samoyedes. ‘ ('astren, who 
combined great personal experience with unusual acuteness of 
judgment, states that the Samoyedes do not kiow of any 
spirits attached to objects of nature, but worshipped the objects 
as such: in other words, they do not separati the spirit 
from the matter but adore the thing in its totalit) as a divine 
being.” [2] 

However, contrary to what Dr. Westermarck assumes, 
Castren was obviously mistaken on this point, as shown by 
recent research among the Samoyedes. Dr. Donner, one of 
our best authorities on the Samoyedes, informs us that among 
them the worship of nature is baaed wholly on animism and 
that they do not worship the objects as such but as the spirit 
dwelling in or behind the object. This also holds tri e evidently 
of their worship of animals, as we shall presently .se;. 

What the truly “primitive” form of animal worship may 
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have been, is difficult to say, but the fact would seem that there 
is no savage tribe at present which worships an animal merely 
because it is mysterious, or uncanny, or because it awakens 
feelings of fear and awe. For the savage, the mystery of a 
certain animal is only the external inducement to regard it 
with religious or superstitious reverence. All savages nowadays, 
at any rate, seem to have very concrete ideas about the animals 
they w'orship as divine. 

Whereas civilized man, proud of his supposed mental 
superiority over the animal world, contemptuously speaks of 
animals as soulless, uncultured peoples from time immemorial 
have held another and more correct idea of the matter. They 
have been convinced that the animal as well as man possesses 
a soul, and when an animal is worshipped as a divine being, 
that worship refers above all to the soul animating it. Primitive 
peoples have much the same idea about this animal soul as 
about the human soul. First and foremost, it is identical with the 
vital power which pervades the body and guides its movements. 
The power of the soul is concentrated particularly in such parts 
of the animal body as the skin, the claws, and the teeth. In 
the birds, the vital power resides also in the beak and the 
feathers. A countless number of superstitious practices relating 
to the skin, claws, and teeth of animals or the feathers of birds 
are due to this idea. 

On the whole, primitive peoples scarcely recognize any 
special “ animal soul ” as clearly distinguished from the 
human soul. As we have seen, there does not exist any funda¬ 
mental distinction between man and the lower animals. It is 
the same spirit which animates them; the material frame only 
may vary. Accordingly, the myths of many peoples tell us 
that in primeval times all animals were men—or, vice versa. 
This intimate association between man and animals in the 
lower culture is also apparent in the primitive idea of the 
transmigration of souls. The belief that in the moment of 
death the soul of man migrates into an animal is met with 
among primitive peoples in all parts of the world and could be 
illustrated with numerous examples. Even among the Austra¬ 
lian aborigines certain animals are the objects of a cult because 
they are looked upon as the reincarnation of the spirits of the 
departed. The totem animal is often believed to harbour the 
soul of an ancestor or of one of these mysterious human First 
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Beings mentioned in Australian legends. [3] Some of the 
Papuans on the coast of New Guinea believe that after death, 
human souls arc reincarnated in animals such as the Australian 
emu, the wild pig, the alligator, and certain fiih, and they 
abstain from eating the meat of these animals. [4] 

The belief in the transmigration of souls occurs in many 
islands in Oceania, in Hawaii, for instance, where the shark, 
certain lizards, owls, rats, and other animals arc- ihe objects of 
a cult because they are looked upon as the rci icarnation of 
departed souls. Similar ideas are met with in Assam, Burma, 
and Cochin China, as well as amotig the natives of the Malay 
Archipelago. [5] The Karyans of Borneo believe hat when the 
soul of a man separates from the body after death, it takes the 
shape of a quadruped or a bird. If a deer, for exi.mple, is seen 
in the neighbourhood of the grave of a man vflic has recently 
died, his relatives will lie quite certain that his siul has taken 
up its abode in this animal, and will abstain fre m eating the 
meat of deer. [6] 

The Malay s of Borneo, as vve have seen, assume the existence 
of two souls in man. Some animals are bcliet'c;d to have only 
one soul. These are called “ real animals ”. Others again, 
domestic animals like the deer, the grey monke) s and the vdld 
pigs, are thought to have two souls like man himself, one bruwa 
and one ton luwa. At times these may live like mm and inhabit 
houses like men. 7 'hc soul of the panther is particularly feared 
and the killing of this animal is attended by special and peculiar 
ceremonies. Among other things the hunters have to coat 
themselves with the blood of fowls in order to irotect them' 
selves against the revengeful spirit of the slaia animal. [7] 
We are told of the Battas of Sumatra that the y seldom kill a 
tiger, or do so only in observing certain ceremonies, because 
they believe that the souls of their dead relative's pass into this 
ferocious beast. [8] 

The same belief prevails in many parts of Afric i, both among 
Hamitic or partly Hamitic peoples and among the diH'erent 
Bantu tribes. In a very typical way it appea's among the 
Kafirs of South Africa. These natives, we art; told by Dudley 
Kidd, associate the spirits of their ancestors witl some special 
animal, most commonly with a snake, though ii some tribes 
with crocodiles, lions, elephants, and so forth. These animals 
then serve as a modified totem. It is most unlucky to kill them 
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even by accident, a sacrifice being required to put matters 
right. 

By far the commonest belief, however, is that the ancestors 
visit the living in the shape of, or through the medium of, 
snakes. A chief, for example, is supposed to enter into a boa 
constrictor, the lesser fry into small snakes, and the women 
into sleepy fat old lizards, which are considered most con¬ 
temptible creatures. A snake is known to be an ancestral spirit 
only when its entrance and exit to the kraal cannot be observed. 
The Kafir will sometimes tell you that it is the shade of the 
dead man who enters the snake and thus makes it love to haunt 
the kraal for the sake of company. “ It is a strange spectacle,” 
Dudley Kidd says, “ when sitting with some Kafirs at a kraal, 
to see a snake suddenly glide out of the cattle kraal. A stranger 
picks up a stick to kill it, but the people say, ‘ Hold. Do you 
not know that this is our ancestor? Would you kill our an¬ 
cestor? ’ When the snake makes its appearance there is a great 
joy in the kraal, the people saying, ‘ Our ancestor has come to 
visit us.’ ” [9] 

Livingstone tells of the Bantu negroes in the Mopanc district, 
that they allowed the lions to propagate freely, because they 
believed that the souls of their chiefs entered into these animals 
and therefore they dared not kill them. For the same reason 
the lion was regarded as sacred by the Mkanga at the River 
Zambesi. [10] The crocodile likewise in many parts of Africa 
is worshipped as a sacred animal, among others by the tribes 
of Madagascar. These imagine that the souls of their departed 
relatives are reincarnated in different animals, according to their 
social status while alive. The souls of noble people are re¬ 
incarnated in python serpents, crocodiles, and eels, and the 
natives try to facilitate the process in various ways, [ii] The 
Congo negroes believe that their departed relatives change into 
hippopotami, leopards, gorillas and antelopes, and consequently 
treat these animals with religious reverence. [12] 

Ideas of the same kind are quite common among the Indians 
of the New World. In North America, belief in the trans¬ 
migration of souls refers in the first place to those animals 
revered as clan totems. Many Indian tribes therefore think 
that the souls of their ancestors are reincarnated in animals like 
the grizzly bear, the buffalo, the wolf, the eagle, and in snakes, 
especially the rattlesnake. Similarly, animal beings play an 
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important part in the religion and superstitioii of the Central 
and South American Indians. Of the quadrupeds, the jaguar 
and other species of the feline family are of special interest. 
Ideas about a “ man-tiger ” seem to be currert among natives 
in all parts of the continent where this fe ocious beast is 
found. Thus among the Quichua-speaking peoples of the 
Andes from Peru to the Argentine, the jaguar has always been 
regarded with superstitious fear because it is thought in some 
cases to be uturAncu, that is, men who have Iteen changed into 
tigers. The Caingua on the Upper Parang in Ivlisiones believe 
that a tiger roaming about in tlie neighbourhood of a burial- 
place is nothing more than the buried dead person, who has 
been changed into this animal. [13J 

I found the same belief among the Chaco tr bes, also among 
the Indians of Western Amazonas. Tribes like the Jibaros, the 
Z^paros, the Canelos Indians and the Napo Indians look upon 
the jaguar as an evil demon, and especially as the reincarnation 
of the spirit of a medicine-man or sorcerer. They believe this 
of all species of tlie feline family. Even in his lifetime a 
sorcerer is supposed to be able to transform fim self occasionally 
into a jaguar or a tiger-cat for the purpose of bewitching other 
people. This shape he assumes particular!}' a ter death. If a 
jaguar attacks or kills an Indian, or even take.s ine of his swine 
or dogs, it is immediately clear to the rest that an enemy 
sorcerer has been at work, taking the form of tiie beast to carry 
out his evil designs. In the same way medi;ine-men in the 
shape of jaguars or tiger-cats are believed to send disease. 
Hence, when a medicine-man cures a patient, he mentions the 
jaguar and the tiger-cats among different demoniacal animals 
which may possibly have sent the evil. Both the Jibaros and the 
Canelos Indians make a distinction between natural ” tigers 
and demoniacal tigers, the latter being the sjtecies which attack 
man or do him harm. The same distinction is made in regard 
to several other animals. [14] 

The spirits of malignant sorcerers are also thought to pass 
temporarily into other animal beings which through some 
peculiarity in their appearance or their habits of life, are likely 
to give rise to superstitious beliefs. Among thete the venomous 
snakes are of particular intere.st. The idea generally prevalent 
in the whole of tropical South America seems tc be that with the 
bite of the venomous snake, an evil spirit entejs into the body. 

F 
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But the Indians go still further in their theory. The Jibaros, 
for instance, are convinced in every case that the demon (wakani) 
which entered into the person and stung him to death was 
nothing more than the devil-soul of a sorcerer, who had taken 
the shape of the reptile in order to kill his enemy. Just as 
the Indians distinguish between “ natural ” and demoniacal 
jaguars, so they distinguish between “ natural ” and demoniacal 
or supernatural snakes, the latter being snakes in which the 
souls of sorcerers have temporarily taken up their abode. The 
Jibaros call such snakes tunchima, i.e. “ bewitched If a 
non-venomous snake stings, or if the bite of a venomous one is 
harmless, this is merely an ordinary or “ natural ” snake-bite. 
If, on the other hand, the person becomes dangerously ill or 
dies as a result, the snake was tunchima. Therefore, persons 
stung by bewitched snakes generally die, or can be cured only 
by the magic art of other sorcerers. [15] 

Few phenomena of the animal world have impressed the 
primitive Indian mind as strongly as venomous snakes. I may 
add in this connection that it is evidently the venomous snakes 
which suggested to the Indian sorcerers the ideas upon which 
their magic art is based. Moreover, originally, the Indian 
arrow-poison is probably nothing more than an imitation of 
snake poison, the same superstitious ideas being associated with 
both. [16] 

According to Indian belief the souls of dead persons are also 
frequently reincarnated in birds, in which case they are regarded 
as sacred or demoniacal. In nocturnal birds especially, the 
Indians often fancy they meet the spirits of departed relatives, 
who speak to them in the mournful and dismal tones of these 
birds. But the most common idea about birds is that they serve 
temporarily as the agents of malignant sorcerers, who are 
carrying out their evil designs against other people. As with 
venomous snakes, so may certain birds be “ bewitched ”. This 
implies that a sorcerer is supposed to have hidden in the bird 
his own soul, or his death-bringing magical “ arrow ”. The bird 
will thereupon carry it away and use it against the person whom 
the sorcerer wants to kill or harm. The birds connected with 
this belief are generally notable for some peculiarity in their 
appearance, their habits of life, or their sounds. If birds are 
believed thus to act as the agents of wizards, one can under¬ 
stand why they figure so frequently in the conjurations used. 
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for instance, by the medicine-men among the Indians of the 
Amazonas, for trying to cure patients bewitched by such 
wizards. [17] 

Such ideas are by no means limited to the South American 
Indians. They occur among many other prirritive peoples 
living under the same natural conditions. Among the Indians 
of North America, for example, it is common!}' relieved that 
certain animals may cause sickness, an idea with the same 
origin prol^ably as in South America. 

i myself have summarized in tlu- following wiy the ideas 
held by the South American Indians in regard to ai imal spirits. 
“According to the Indian theory all animals- quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, insects--possess a spirit or soul which in essence 
is of the same kind as that animating man, and wh ch survives 
the destruction of the body. All animals have onct been men, 
or all men animals. This seems to be the viev^ explicitly or 
implicitly held by all tribes. Hence (he primitita; /iew which 
the Indians share with most other uncivilized ptoples, and 
which intellectually and morally places the animals on a footing 
of equality with man. In the practical religion or s jperstition 
of the Indians, however, only such animals play a ])art which 
for special reasons—above all on account of the harn that they 
do to man -have particularly attracted their attention. Such 
animals are either, in general, looked \ipon as the permanent 
or temporary reincarnations of certain human so\ils; or they 
are believed incidentally to carry the magical arrow of the 
sorcerers and thus to serve as their agents in wor ring evil. 
Since the magical “ arrow ” is regarded as a vehicl; for the 
sorcerer’s own soul, it follows that there is no essential t'ifference 
between those two sets of ideas.” [18] 

This view of Indian “animal worship”, which rejects the 
assumption of a special “ animal soul ”, is shared on tae whole 
by so acute a student of Indian customs as Sir Everaid F. Im 
Thurn, who, among other things, states with special reference 
to the Guiana Indians: “ It is not, therefore, too muen to say 
that according to the view of the Indians, other animats differ 
from men only in bodily form and in their various degrees of 
strength. And they differ in spirit not at all; for jusi as the 
Indian sees in the separation which takes place at death or in 
dreams proofs of the existence of a spirit in man, so in th s same 
death-analysis of body and spirit—all other qualities b ung in 
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his view much the same in men and other animals—he sees 
proof of the existence in every animal of a spirit similar to 
that of man.” [19] 

Turning now to another part of the world, we find among the 
Finno-Ugrian, Turco-Tartarian, and other peoples of Northern 
Asia, for instance, certain forms of animal worship, but only a 
few traces of the theory of the reincarnation of human souls in 
animals in the proper sense of the word. Thus the Votyaks 
believe that, among other things, departed relatives may visit 
the survivors in the shape of butterflies, [20] an idea prevalent 
among many peoples and which I myself found among the 
Indians of Eastern Ecuador. The I.apps tell how a deceased 
person, who had been buried in an island, flew over the lake 
in the shape of a big bird. During his rambles the soul of the 
Lappish noida (sorcerer) was able to hurry along the earth as a 
reindeer, to fly through the air as a bird', to dive through the 
depths as a fish, and to crawl in the interior of the earth as a 
snake. [21] According to the belief of the ancient Finns, the 
souls of the departed could also roam about in the shape of 
wolves, that is, be changed into werewolves {vironsusi). [22] 

The bear has been the most important of the animals vvor- 
shipped among the Finno-Ugrian peoples of Northern Russia 
and Siberia and among other peoples of Northern Asia, for 
instance the Samoyedes. The ideas about it appear to have been 
much about the same everywhere: it was not looked upon as an 
“ animal ” in the strict sense of the word, but as a personality, 
equal or rather superior to man in powers and qualities. The’ 
ancient Finns in general seem to have thought of the bear as human 
in origin, in some cases as the soul of a noida reincarnated in the 
beast. Professor Krohn is evidently right in stating that the 
worship of the bear among the Finns and the Lapps was closely 
connected with the worship of the dead. [23] Dr. Karjalainen 
makes the same statement about the Jugra peoples, the Ostyaks 
and Vogules of Northern Asia, “ The reverence paid to 
animals, he says, has the same foundation as the one from 
which the worship of the dead has arisen, namely, the idea of 
the soul. The worship of animals is a form of the worship of 
the departed in the wide sense of the word; it is the cult of an 
animal’s spirit which is believed to be capable of action after 
death.” 

According to this author, the only distinction between these 
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forms of primitive worship is, that whereas a dead man is a 
completely individual being, game killed at the same time is 
representative of the whole species to which i* belongs. The 
rites performed after the killing of a bear have, of course, for 
their object the propitiation of the free-soul ot this beast, but 
at the same time they refer to the whole genus. [24] Such 
facts undoubtedly tend to confirm the view hinted at above, 
namely, that the Finno-Ugrian religion has its /ery foundation 
in the worship of the dead. They also help ut to understand 
that the reverence paid to animals among these peoples, has a 
purely animistic basis. It cannot, as is suggested by Dr. Marett 
and Dr. Westermarck, be explained merely from the “ uncanny” 
character or the ‘‘ mysteriousness ” of certain animals. 

The Ostyaks and the Vogules also worship animal beings 
such as the wolf and the elk, birds like the 1 orned owl, the 
loom, the swan, and the w'oodpecker, reptiles like the snake, 
the lizard, the toad, etc. [25] As of the bear, the same may be 
said of these: there is no belief in a regular tr msmigration of 
human souls into these anitnals, but, nevertheless, the soul 
animating the animals is thought in some way to be a human 
soul, and the cult surrounding them is exactly the same in detail 
as the cult of the dead. 

That the worship of animals refens to the soul believed to 
animate them, appears also from the ceremomes, touched on 
above, which in some cases accompany the killing of the game. 
I have already mentioned an instance of this kind in reference 
to the Borord in Brazil. They consider that no animal killed 
in hunting, no fish caught in the river can be eaien unless it has 
previously been “ blessed ” by a medicine-man. This is due to 
the supposition that the souls of the medicine-men, bari, are 
reincarnated preferably in the animals and fish n ost appreciated 
as food, [zb] 

In North America, for instance, ceremonies of the same kind 
were performed by the Indians of British Columbia with the 
grizzly bear and by the Cherokee Indians wotli the eagle and 
the rattlesnake when killed. Their object was to propitiate the 
soul of the slain animal. Otherwise the revenge would turn 
against the hunter and his whole tribe. Among tl le Cherokee the 
eagle could be killed only by an “ eagle-killer ” specially selected 
for the purpose, who knew those prayers and lonjurations by 
which the spirit of die powerful bird could be pn pitiated . Like- 
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wise these Indians killed a rattlesnake only in urgent cases, after 
which they had to ask the forgiveness of the slaughtered reptile 
through a priest. [27] 

Precisely the same were the ceremonies performed by the 
ancient Finns and Lapps, the Siberian peoples and the Ainu of 
Japan after the killing of a bear. [28] Finnish peoples such as 
the Syrjanes and Votyaks believed that the bear knew his enemy 
and could persecute him even when dead. They thought it 
dangerous, therefore, to laugh in front of a slaughtered bear. [29] 
Among the Finns proper the dead bear was harangued, all 
sorts of flattering attributes and pet names being addressed to 
him. The beast was asked to pardon those who had taken his 
life; or the hunters would try to make themselves guiltless by 
blaming another person for what had happened. 

In the same way among the Koryak, when a dead bear is 
brought to the house, the women come out to meet it, dancing 
with fire-brands. The bear-skin is taken olT together with the 
head; one of the women puts on the skin, dances in it, and 
entreats the bear not to be angry, but to be kind to the people. 
At the same time they offer meat on a wooden platter to the 
dead beast, saying, “ Eat friend ”. Afterwards, a ceremony is 
performed for the purpose of sending the dead bear, or rather 
his spirit, back to his home. This ceremony is intended to 
protect the people from the wrath of the slain bear and his 
kinsfolk, and so to ensure success in future bear-hunts. [30] 

Without entering upon a further survey of animal worship as 
far as uncultured peoples are concerned, one can establish the 
fact that there is scarcely an animal too insignificant to become 
the object of worship. Even animals like reptiles, fish, and 
insects may serve as the permanent or temporary abode of a 
human soul. As to the doctrine of reincarnation or metem¬ 
psychosis, it is a well-known fact that it has not been limited 
to so-called primitive peoples. It has formed part and parcel 
of certain higher religions like Brahmanism and Buddhism, while 
Greek philosophers like Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Plato 
have, due doubtless to oriental influence, adopted it in their 
philosophical systems. Both Pythagoras and Empedocles seem 
to have taught that human souls may pass not only into animals, 
but also into plants. [31] In the systems of these philosophers, 
however, just as in Indian Brahmanism, the doctrine of re¬ 
incarnation is associated with certain ethical ideas of moral 
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retribution, etc., of which uncultured peoples know nothing. 
The origin of such ideas in the higher Indian religions is still 
an unsolved problem, all the more enigmatical nasmuch as the 
doctrine of reincarnation, even in its primitive form, seems to 
have been unknown to the Aryan peoples in prehistoric times. 

Speaking of the religious ideas of the Indians of North-West 
Brazil, an English ethnologist points out tlia “ the Indians 
believe in the temporary transmission of the disembodied soul 
into the form of an animal, bird, or reptile, but not in a regular 
and enforced series of such transmissions. 'This temporary 
transmission is for the pursuance of a certain a m, perhaps for 
some indefinite length of time. Whether the ai imal is human, 
whether, when invaded, it incorporates two spir ts and becomes 
dual-soiiled, the Indian does not relate.” [:p2] This may, I 
believe, be said of most primitive peoples. Vainly shall we look 
for an answer to the c|uestion as to how, in sucli cases, the two 
souls, the animal’s ” own ” soul and the inv,icing ” human ” 
soul are related to one another. Savages a e not used to 
systematizing their ideas, and a problem wit i a theoretical 
interest only will scarcely present itself to their mind. Certainly 
it does seem that the animals looked upon as the reincarnation 
of persons important and mighty in life, ar; those which 
become the objects of worship or of supersti ions practices. 
Among other things, as we shall see later, totimism is most 
probably based on this idea. 

The ideas mentioned above with special reference to modern 
primitive peoples, may also explain animal worship as it existed 
among peoples of archaic culture like the Egyptians, the Baby¬ 
lonians, the Assyrians, and the Creeks. It is curious to find, 
among so highly cultured a people as the Greeks, n imerous traces 
of an animal worship which must be classified as r larkedly prim¬ 
itive. Not only were animals attributed with a soul, but they were 
even regarded as personalities re.sponsible for their actions. 
That such a view actually prevailed is shown, fer instance, by 
the rule in Plato’s Laws which prescribes that an animal which 
causes the death of anyone shall be prosecuted lor murder by 
the kinsmen of the deceased, and. after the tri.d, be slain by 
them and cast beyond the border, [33] Moreover, wonderful 
faculties were often ascribed to them by the ancients. “ Nature ”, 
says Pliny, ” has endowed most animals with the gift of fore¬ 
casting winds, rain, and storm, and as to their power to foretell 
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the destiny of man many observations could be made. They 
warn man by their cries and by their entrails which are often 
examined by people who hope to foresee their destiny in them. 
On the other hand, they have often showed their power and 
their superiority to man by causing him enormous harm.” [34] 

These are the selfsame ideas one finds presented to the 
primitive mind everywhere. And from such a general view¬ 
point it is only a step to the conception of certain creatures as 
incarnate deities. 

When we are told by /Elian, for instance, that the Delphians 
worshipped the wolf, the Samians the goat, the Ampraciotans 
the lioness, and the Thebans the weasel, [35] we cannot, in the 
absence of further statements, assign with certainty the ideas 
upon which these cases of local animal worship were founded. 
/Elian’s explanation that the Ampraciotans worshipped the 
lioness because this animal had killed their tyrant Phaylos and 
had thus given them their liberty, [36] contains at least the 
general truth that ideas of the supernatural are often connected 
by lower peoples with outstanding incidents. The wolf as the 
incarnation of everything that is dark, cruel, and destructive in 
nature, played rather an important part in Greek mythology, 
but there is also evidence of its sometimes actually being 
propitiated and worshipped as a terrible deity. [37] 

As to birds, Aristotle tells that the Thessalians worshipped 
the stork as a god. According to him, the origin of this cult 
was that the storks devoured the snakes which at a certain time 
had increased so enormously in Thessalia that they threatened 
to expel the people from that country. The killing of a stork 
was strictly forbidden and was ranked with homicide. [38] 
Among birds of prey the eagle was the most important. The 
Greeks called it a “ divine ” bird because of its power of high 
flight and keen sight. The owl, if not worshipped as a deity, 
at any rate played its part in the superstition of the Greeks. 
Owing to its habit of living in solitary deserts and its awful 
nightly shrieks they looked upon it as a bird of ill-omen, not 
only for individuals, but for whole states. [39] 

There are also numerous traces of ophiolatry in the ancient 
Greek religion. Serpents were believed to be gifted with a 
mysterious knowledge of the plants which could revive the 
dead. They fancied, moreover, that the departed frequently 
assumed the shape of this reptile, thus appearing to the living. 
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The “ chtonic ” character of the snake, that is, its habit of 
lurking in underground places, tended to give rise to such a 
belief; in fact, Herodotus calls the serpent ‘‘ i child of the 
earth ” (gc.s pais). Hence it became a symbo of all things 
subterranean and especially of the grave, rierpent worship 
among Die (Greeks was thus to a certain extent a form of the 
worship of ancestors. [40] But there are also tome instances 
of direct ophiolatry. The Athenians, for in.sta tee, according 
to Herodotus, had in their Acropolis a huge serpent which was 
the guardian of the whole place and was fed eve y month with 
honey-cakes. The same writer tells us that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Thebes there were some sacred serpeids of a peculiar 
kind, with two horns growing out of the top )f their head. 
When they died, these snakes were buried in the temple of 
Zeus. [41] In the Peloponnesus, tells .Elian, the Argives con¬ 
sidered snakes in general sacred and did not kill them. If we 
add that the Thessalians worshipped ants, that in some parts 
of Greece mice were looked upon as prophets and in some 
sense as divine beitigs becau.se of the harm they caused, that 
fish like the dolphin and the eel, as well as the lobtter, were held 
sacred and regarded with great veneration, [42] we may con¬ 
clude that the worship of animals played a strikingly important 
part in the religion of the greatest people of anlicuity. 

At a time when it was customary to solve the rr ost important 
problems of primitive religion with the help of the theory of 
totemism, it was considered quite natural to assume that the 
animal beings worshipped or held sacred by tlie Greeks were 
originally nothing but totem animals. Jevons, for instance, to 
whom totemism “ is the only satisfactory answer why certain 
plants and animals arc sacred ”, finds it highly irobable that 
such instances of animal worship as those reletred to above 
could have their root in totemism. [43] The fuc is, however, 
that there arc only faint traces of a clan organization among the 
ancient Greeks and no real evidence of a totemic system. 'Phe 
sacredness ascribed to certain animals probably had a very 
different (rrigin, but, owing to the scarcity of e ddence, it is 
difficult, even impossible, to assign this origin in each case. 

Somewhat the same may be said, for instance, o ' the worship 
of animals in the ancient Egyptian, the Canaariite-Phoenician, 
and the Mexican religions. Like the Greeks, ihese ancient 
peoples often represented their higher gods as tf eriomorphic. 
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The worship of the divine being in the shape of a bull in the 
Canaanite cult of had even as we know penetrated into 
the Israelite Jahwe-religion. Among the Egyptians several 
animals were the objects of religious reverence; supernatural 
powers and faculties were ascribed to them, among these, the 
faculty of foretelling future events. When we learn that 
animals like the cat, the crocodile, the hippopotamus, the hawk, 
and the ibis were regarded as “ sacred ”, we may unhesitatingly 
compare this worship with the one found among most lower 
peoples of the present day. Although it has been asserted that 
“ for the Egyptians, totemism, may be regarded as certain ”, [44] 
I believe that, as with the Greeks so with the Egyptians; the 
worship of these and other animals has little or nothing to 
do with the said problematic totemism, but must be explained 
wholly in terms of the impression made on the mind of the 
primitive ancient inhabitants of the valley of the Nile by certain 
striking and ferocious quadrupeds and reptiles or mysterious 
birds. A far more difficult problem arises, the association of 
some of the most important divinities with certain animals in 
the highly developed Egyptian religion. The deity Isis was 
represented by the head of a cow, Horus by the head of a hawk, 
Typhon by the head of an ass, and so on. In regard to other 
Aryan religions, a “ totemic ” explanation does not help us in 
the least. At the same time, from the sources at our disposal, 
it is difficult to derive any satisfactory theory as to the peculiar 
fact hinted at above. 

Leaving out of account the difficulties which the worship of 
animals offers in certain polytheistic religions, one may state, 
as a result of this short survey, that, as far as one can judge, 
the religious reverence paid to certain animal beings in lower 
cultures has an animistic origin. The “ sacredness ” ascribed 
to certain animals by some peoples, the real reverence paid to 
them by others, refers to the soul believed to animate them. 
We may go even a step further and state that on closer investi¬ 
gation the soul, worshipped in animals, proves to be a human 
soul which in one way or another has taken up its abode in the 
animal in question. 

Most lower peoples are familiar with the theory of metemp¬ 
sychosis or the belief in the reincarnation of the dead in 
animals, and even where no belief is found in a regular trans¬ 
migration of souls, as among Aryan and most North Asiatic 
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peoples, the “ animal soul ” worshipped is ttill regarded as 
being essentially of the same kind as man's. But just as the 
soul which inhabits the human body becomt s the scat of a 
remarkable magical power, the same may be said of the animal 
soul. It is a well-known fact that uncivili.zed peoples com¬ 
monly prepare all sorts of amulets and magic.d “ medicines ” 
from certain parts of the bodies of slaughteriid animals. 

If, i'or example, the soul of a sorcerer is I elieved to have 
taken up its abode in a quadruped, a bird, or a reptile, these 
beings are likely to become “ magical ”. Certain parts of their 
body may become charged in the highest degree with the same 
psychical power, mana, or whatever one likes to .’all it, possessed 
by the sorcerer. But it is also natural that the r incarnated soul 
should participate in the powers and facult es of the very 
animal in which it has taken up its new abode The soul of a 
medicine-man reincarnated in a tiger or a venomous snake, can 
use the dangerous powers of tiiis animal or ref tile for his own 
wicked ends. Naturally the “ [rower ” is seated particularly 
in those parts of the animars body where the vital power is 
concentrated, above all in the skin, the claws, aid the teeth. 

The African negro chief, who clothes hiimelf in the skin 
of a lion or leopard, or wears a collar made of ti e teeth of these 
animals as an “ embellishment ” or a mark of his distinction, 
believes at the same time that by means of tins outfit, he has 
considerably enhaneed the “ power ” with vvhieh he is endovveci 
by nature. Similarly, the collars and necklaces of jaguar’s teeth 
worn among many tribes of tropical South A nerica, are not 
embellishments or ornaments in the common sense of the 
wortl, but are amulets which protect their Vv^esrer against evil 
influences and give the warrior something of the power and 
■ ourage of the jaguar. The head-ornaments o' eagle feathers 
worn formerly by the Indian chiefs in North Arr erica, evidently 
had a similar magical significance. 

I have mentioned before that in the mouncain regions of 
Peru and Bolivia, a "man-tiger” is called u'uninat by the 
Quichua-speaking Indians. It is a highly “ m; gical ” animal. 
The fat of the uturuncu, for instance, is sold by the Indians at 
the market-places as a very powerful medicine for the cure of 
rheumatism and many other ailments. [45] 1 n Peru, the .same 
wonderful efficacy is commonly ascribed to the tallow of the 
llama, which, from time immemorial, has been regarded by the 
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Indians as a sacred animal on account of its supposed faculty 
of receiving the souls of the dead. I have also mentioned the 
rattlesnake as a sacred reptile among the Cherokee Indians in 
North America. If, in spite of the reverence paid to this reptile, 
the Indians sometimes kill it, they do so among other things, 
because they much appreciate as medicines the rattle, the fangs, 
and the fat of the rattlesnake. [46] 

Instances of this kind could be mentioned almost indefinitely. 
In addition to the numerous plant medicines, they undoubtedly 
illustrate in an interesting way the line of thought on which the 
primitive conception of magical “ power ” is based. 

I shall have the opportunity to return to animal worship 
among the lower religions in connection with totemism, fre¬ 
quently referred to in this chapter. From the above statements 
one sees clearly that animal worship by no means coincides 
with totemism, as asserted by some historians of primitive 
religion. The totems, however, are not only animals but also 
plants, in fact, even inanimate objects of nature. It is con¬ 
venient, therefore, to treat of this form of religion only after 
certain other aspects of the primitive view called animism have 
been examined. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE WORSHIP OF PLANTS 

I N setting forth liis well-known theory about the plant soul 
being merely a lower form of the psychica life found in 
animals and man, Aristotle expressed a view wmich was evidently 
universal in antiquity which, on the whole, if shared by all 
primitite peoples of the present time. 

As for the latter, however, it is doubtful whether uncivilized 
peoples really do believe that the plant soul represents a 
psychical life of lower degree than that found n animals and 
men. On the contrary the worship of trees and plants, so 
common among such peoples, shows that the phnt spirits, who 
in most cases are probably identical with, or have iieen developed 
out of the souls animating men, arc often raistd to the rank of 
real divinities by primitive peoples. 

Just as animal worship has a purely animistic origin, so the 
worship of plants is intimately connected witl the belief in 
souls animating trees and plants. In essence, this plant 
soul seems to be the same as the soul or spirit animating 
man. Frequently the belief even appears tha the souls of 
deceased persons transmigrate into certain trees The primitive 
theory of reincarnation refers, therefore, not orly to animals, 
but also to trees and plants. Such a view is by no means 
incomprehensible. Scarcely to a less degree than animals, 
plants offer characteristics which to an undeveloped mind tend 
to make them appear as conscious beings, living a life similar 
to that of man himself. Like man, the plants pro v up, flourish, 
and fall into decay; at regular intervals they dnss themselves 
in green and again slied their leaves; they prod tee fruits and 
flowers which excite the wonder of uncivilized nan. Swayed 
by the breeze or smitten by the storm, the tree is never at rest. 
Murmurs are heard in its foliage, its branches creak and w'rithe 
as in agony; sounds issue from the gaunt stem or hollow 
trunk. Observations of this kind have induced e’^en the highly 
cultured peoples of antiquity to pay religious reverence to 
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trees and plants, while among most uncultured peoples of 
our own time, this form of primitive nature worship is most 
marked. 

This may be said, for instance, of the peoples of the New 
World. In North America, the tree spirits generally seem to 
be conceived as human souls, or at any rate as spirits of the 
same kind as those animating the human body. In some cases 
there is even the idea of a direct transmigration of human souls 
into trees. In a report of the British Association on the north¬ 
western tribes of Canada we are thus told that “ trees arc 
considered transformed men. The creaking of the limbs is 
their voice.” [i] This belief, for instance, is held of the cedar, 
which to many North American tribes is sacred. So is it with 
the Cherokee, who regard the cedar, although not a totem, 
with the same superstition as that with which they regard 
certain animals. 

The small green twigs are burnt as incense in certain cere¬ 
monies, especially to counteract the effect of evil dreams; they 
think that the malicious demons who cause such dreams cannot 
endure the smell of burning cedar. But the wood itself is 
considered too sacred to be used as fuel. “ According to a 
myth, the red tinge of the wood comes originally from the 
blood of a wicked magician, whose severed head was hung on 
the top of a tall cedar.” [2] From this we may infer that the 
spirit or soul which the Cherokee believe animates the cedar, 
is identical with the soul of a magician, and that the mana or 
supernatural power ascribed to the wood, twigs, and other 
parts of the tree proceeds from this soul. When a human soul, 
and, in particular, the soul of a medicine-man and sorcerer, 
is supposed to be incarnated in an animal or plant, certain 
parts of that animal or plant are thought to possess mysterious 
magical properties. In full accord with this view, for instance, 
the tribes of North-West America always make the insignia or 
magical crests of the secret societies of the bark of cedar, 
“ carefully prepared and dyed red by means of maple bark. 
It may be said that the secrets are vested in these ornaments 
of red cedar bark, and wherever these ornaments are found 
on the north-west coast, secret societies occur.” [3] The 
Iroquois believed that each species of tree, shrub, plant, and 
herb had its own spirit, and to these spirits they used to return 
thanks. [4] 
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Among the Indians of South America I myself have shown 
numerous traces of a plant worship. Nowhere, i : seems to me, 
do their ideas about the spirits inhabiting tre ;s and plants 
appear in a more typical form than among (h ; Jibaros and 
Canelos Indians in Western Amazonas, whom 1 have studied 
myself. One tenet in the animistic philosophy of these Indians 
is that trees and plants have tlieir spirits and touls just like 
meji and animals. According to the mythology (f the Jibaros, 
as we have seen, “all animals have once been men ” and although 
there is no similar myth in regard to plants, their whole animism 
rests on the belief that even the plants are in a lense human. 
This belief implies that the spirits that animate them are 
the same as those animating the human body, and they may 
once more, either lor a longer period or oily casually, 
take human form. 'I'he Jibaros speak to the plants as if they 
were endowed with human thought and feelings Moreover, 
when intoxicated by the narcotic drinks prepared from certain 
vines and herbs, the Jibaro Indian declares that he sees the 
spirits of these plants in a definite human form, namely, as 
one of his remote ancestors. Sex even is attrib ited to each 
kind of tree or plant. Some are supposed to be men, i.e. to 
have a man’s luakani or soul, others arc said to be women, i.e. 
to have a woman's soul. This view is also seen ii the custom 
of giving the children the names of trees and p ants. Male 
children take those thought of as masculine, and female children 
those thought of as feminine. 

The growth of trees and plants and the ripening of their 
fruits are said to be due to the wakani or soul inhariting them. 
As to their significance in the practical religion or superstition 
of the Indiaits, the same bolds true as of aniniEds: marked 
attention is paid to trees and plants with special alimentary 
properties, or to those distinguished by certain striking charac¬ 
teristics. 

The worship of garden crops and medical plants w'ill be 
mentioned later. Among trees looked upon as “ sacred ’’ or 
important from a religious point of view, the palm s of special 
interest. There are numerous kinds of palms in Soi th America 
as we know. Many of them are extremely useful to the Indians 
because of their fruits, and other materials, or trim various 
other points of view. As to fruit, the chontarurn oi cultivated 
chonta palm {Cuilielma sp.) is the most noted. I s excellent 
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fruits provide the most appreciated food of the Indians for a 
couple of months in the year, and still more appreciated, perhaps, 
is the fermented drink which they make from them. The 
chontaruru palm has a man’s wakani, or soul, and is therefore 
planted and tended by the men. At the time of the year when 
the fruits ripen, great festivals are held in connection with the 
preparation of the drink and the actual ceremony. Dances are 
performed and incantations sung with a view to “ speeding the 
ripening and increase of the fruits and the fermentation of 
the drink.” 

On the other hand the chonta palm, both the cultivated and 
the wild species {Bactris, Iriartea), is also regarded as a demonic 
tree because of the large thorns which play an important part 
iri Indian sorcery. Among the tribes of the Amazonas territory 
the medicine-men make frequent use of chonta thorns for the 
purpose of bewitching their enemies. The Quichua-speaking 
Indians of the Upper Amazonas therefore call the arrow of the 
sorcerer chunta, and an Indian practising nefarious magic 
chimta shitac runa, i.e. “ a throwing man. From this 

point of view the spirit of the chonta palm is an evil demon, 
called iguanchi by the Jibaros and siipai by the Quichua- 
speaking Indians. This is due in part to the iron-hard wood of 
this palm, which is used likewise for magical ends. 

Other trees which have a place in the religion and superstition 
of the Indians of the Amazonas, are the genipa tree {Genipa 
americana), the guayusa tree {Ilex sp.), and the shrub Bixa 
Orellana. All these trees play a great part in the magic of the 
Indians. From the genipa fruit they get the black dye with 
which they paint their body and face for warfare and for certain 
ceremonial occasions, and from the Bfxa orellana, the red 
paint to which no less wonderful magical effects are ascribed. 
The red painting is regarded by the Indians as a protection 
against disease and witchcraft; it gives the body strength 
and power of resistance; it gives good luck in hunting, in 
love, etc. These effects are due t<j the spirits animating 
the trees and the shrub. It may be of interest to add that 
the former is regarded by the Indians as a “ man ”, the latter as 
a “ woman ”, [5] 

The essential identity supposed to exist between the plant 
souls and the animal and the human souls, is seen, for instance, 
in what Professor Preuss tells us about the religious and 
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mythological ideas of the Uitoto in Colombia. In the Uitoto 
myths, says Preuss, it is a common feature for animals and 
plants to appear as men. Often, in fact, it is difl cult to say 
whether or not thej tribes bearing animal and f lant names 
are meant to represent human tribes; | there is ,il solutely no 
distinction drawn between them and men, and sometimes even 
they are denoted as ancestors. [6] Dr. Koch-C ri nherg like¬ 
wise states of some Arawak tribes in Ouiana that tl e personifi¬ 
cation of animals and plants, a characteristic filature of their 
mythology, is founded on a genera! theory of the. animation 
(Beseelung) of nature. Just as every animal has a s)ul, so “ all 
plants are animate, for they grow and die.” Koc i-Griinberg 
adds that plants appear only seldom as speaking and acting 
independently, and that those which do are inottly magical 
plants, used by hunters and fishers and for the cure of disease. 
Such personified medical plants appear as the niost powerful 
assistants of the mcditine-inen at the cure. The/ are “like 
men ”, “ like the shadows or souls of the trees.” [7] These 
instances are typical ot the ideas held of trees by th ; Indians of 
tropical South America. 

Many similar instances could be quoted from .Mriea. The 
silk-cotton tree, for example, which reaches .11 enormous 
height, far out-topping all the other trees of tie forest, is 
regarded with reverence throughout West Africi from the 
Senegal to the Niger, and is believed to be the abc de of a god_ 
or apirik Among the hiwe-speaking peoples of tlic, Slave Coastr 
the indwelling god of this giant of the forest goes 1 y the name 
of Huntin. 'I’recs in which he dwells specially aie surrounded 
by a girdle of palm-leaves. Sacrifices of fowls, and accasionally 
of human beings, are fastened to the trunk or laid against the 
foot of the tree. A tree distinguished by such a girlie may not 
be cut down or injured in anyway. To omit the sacrifice is 
an offence punishable by death. The negroes o) Congo set 
calabashes of palm-wine at the foot of certain tie''S for these 
to drink when thirsty. [8] d’hc Wanika of l.iattern Africa 
honour specially the spirits of coco-nut palms ii return for 
the many benefits conferred upon them by the trees. To 
cut down a coco-nut palm is an inexpiable ollei ce, equiva¬ 
lent to matricide. Sacrifices to the trees are matle on many 
occasions. [9] 

Tree worship also flourishes among the natives c f the Malay 
G 
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Archipelago, in the South Sea Islands, and in Australia. Among 
the Malays, the trees arc so great an object of religious reverence 
that (after the building of a house, which necessitates violent 
treatment of trees, the builders subject themselves to penance 
for a whole year, observing certain rules of abstinence in their 
mode of life. Special regard is shown to the souls of the 
camphor and the upas trees (Antiaris toxocaria), the latter 
being the one from which they procure their dreadful arrow- 
poison. If this tree is felled, penalty has to be paid. The 
Malays dare not even mention the tree by its true name but 
say of the camphor-tree, for instance, “ the tree the contents 
of which smell so badly ”, and of the upas tree, “ the tree the 
poison of which is so bitter that it kills animals.” The trees 
are supposed to feel wounds, they “ bleed ” when they are hit 
by the axe, and since they arc thus thought to have human 
feelings, the natives apologize to them when they cut them 
down. [lo] 

The Dieri in Central Australia look upon certain trees as 
particularly sacred because they regard them as the departed 
ancestors of the blacks who have taken the shape of trees. They 
speak, therefore, with reverence of these trees and take care not 
to fell or burn them. If a white man should ask them to cut 
them they seriously protest, assuring him that if they did, they 
would lose their luck and be punished because they had not 
protected their ancestors, [ii] When the Tagalogs of the 
Philippines wish to pluck a flower, they ask leave of the genius 
(iiOTio^ of the flower to do so; when they have to cut down a 
tree they beg pardon of the genius of the tree and excuse 
themselves by saying that it was the priest who bade them 
fell it. [12] 

Plant worship, moreover, was a characteristic feature of the 
religion of the Finno-Ugrian tribes. For the most part trees were 
worshipped in sacred groves. Among the Russian tribes these 
were always enclosed with a fence, while among the Siberian 
tribes they were not clearly distinguishable from surrounding 
trees. The Votyaks, belonging to the Permian stock, called 
these sdcred groves by the name lud, also the name of the spirit 
residing in this place. No woman or child was allowed to enter 
within the sacred enclosure, and even the men entered there 
only for the purpose of performing the necessary religious rites. 
No bough could be broken in this grove, no noise made, and 
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no game that had taken refuge there could be kiiled. Whoever 
did so, was sure to be punished in some way by he local spirit, 
generally by some disease. [13] Although the wiole grove had 
its tutelary spirit it is clear that this is a later lielief and that 
originally every tree was thought to be inhabitec by a spirit of 
its own. In fact, a Russian writer, Haruzin, expressly relates 
that each Votyak had his own particular tree vithin the lud- 
grove which he worshipped. [14] 

That forest trees in general are animated by sp rits who were 
originally liuman souls, is a belief occurring amoii^ most Finnish 
peoples. According to the belief of the Tshoremisses, for 
instance, each tree has its soul orl, and all tree-spirits were 
originallv men. The Tsclieremisses think that the souls of 
those who die in the forest become forest-spirits [15] These 
disembodicil human souls seem to be identical \/ith the souls 
(ort) of the trees, but it is not quite clear how ih< y think these 
two kinds of spirit can be related. The theory of the trans¬ 
migration of souls, as I have stated before, dots not appear 
among the Finnish tribes as typically as amont many other 
peoples. To what extent the spirits of the dead people 
the spiritual world of tribes belonging to the 'inno-Ugrian 
stock, will appear with further detail in th( subsequent 
chapter. 

The tree worship flourishing among the anciert Aryan race 
in Europe is so well known and has been so el.d oratcly dealt 
with by Mannhardt and J. G. Frazer, that it need oily be hinted 
at here. Sir Janies Frazer rightly points out that tie important 
role tree worship played among the inhabitants of primeval 
Europe, is quite natural considering that, at the dawn of 
history, Europe was covered with immense virg n forests in 
which the scattered clearings must have seemed ike islets in 
an ocean of green. Specially characteristic was th<' tree cult of 
the Celts, when the Druids performed their sacret rites under 
enormous old oaks or in groves of oaks. Also w ;11 known is 
the sacred grove at Iqxsala in Sweden where eviry tree was 
regarded a.s divine. Similarly the ancient Slavs worshipped 
trees and groves. [16] In general, the worship of sacred groves 
among the different peoples of the Aryan race in Europe is as 
prominent as among tlie Finno-Ugrian tribes, but there is no 
reason, of course, to assume that the latter have been influenced 
by the Aryans. 
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Of special interest is the plant worship one can trace among 
the southernmost members of the great Aryan family, the 
Gje.eks and Romans. On the whole, it was no doubt a heritage 
from primeval times in the history of the race. There is also 
sufficient evidence to show that tree cult flourished during the 
Mycenaean epoch. Recent excavations have brought to light 
archaic remains which point to the fact that, in those remote 
times, trees such as pines, palms, figs, and cypresses were 
regarded as sacred and worshipped. [17] On the other hand, 
plant worship—as also animal worship—among the classical 
Greeks was by no means only a survival. From the general 
view, shared even by men like Aristotle, which ascribed to plants 
a mind and sentient principle, it is but a step to the actual cult of 
plants. “ The trees,” says Pliny in the beginning of his natural 
history of the plants, “ do not lack a soul any more than other 
living beings.” They also, he adds, were the temples of the 
gods in olden times, and in remote rural places, people still use 
ancient rites when dedicating remarkable trees to some god. [18] 
That the Romans ascribed a divine spirit or tmmen to old trees 
and groves, is a well-known fact. Among the Greeks we recog¬ 
nize the same idea of a psyche inhabiting the tree in those tree 
nymphs whose life is permanently associated with the tree they 
inhabit and who, as the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite tells, 
“ grow with the high-topped pines and oaks on the mountains, 
but when the lot of death draws nigh and the lovely trees are 
sapless and the bark rots away and the branches fall, depart from 
the light of sun.” [19] 

Plants, although vaguely endowed with a spirit or psyche, were 
not all, however, looked upon and worshipped as divine beings. 
As to the sacred trees of the Greeks, it is interesting to note that 
the most famous of them were all distinguished by some peculi¬ 
arity which seemed to have struck the popular imagination and 
which in later times gave rise to all sorts of legends. According 
to the Greek geographer Pausanias, [20] for instance, the holy 
myrtle-tree at Troezen, consecrated to Aphrodite, had all its 
leaves pierced, a peculiarity which the popular legend ascribed 
to a special cause. At Gortynae in Crete, there was a marvellous 
plane-tree which, contrary to other trees of that kind, never 
lost its leaves. A Greek legend related that Zeus and Europa 
met under this plane-tree. [21] Similarly the sacredness of the 
Androchnos-tree, associated with the Hermes’ cult at Tanagrae, 
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was due to its being an " ever-greeu ” tree. [2;jJ The willow of 
Hera in Crete, one of the oldest sacred trees ol the Hellenes, 
grew at the entrance of the cave of Zeus and vas famous as 
being the only tree of its kind which brougl t its fruits to 
maturity. [23] 

Most famous of all sacred trees in Greece, hoA^ever, was the 
oracular oak at Dodona, venerated for its hugeness, its age, 
and for other wonderful qualities. The way in which classical 
writers, especially the tragedians, speak of it shaws how easily 
the Greek mind was struck by uncommon phencmena of nature 
and how ready it was, as it were, to personify them. /Eschylus 
in his Prometheus mentions the “ speaking oak ” of the 
mountain-ridged Dodona as an “ incredible wonder ”, and 
Sophocles too tells us about the “ many-tonguid oak”, either 
because it prophesized much and hence spoke much, or because 
it delivered oracles in different dialects and in the language of 
those consulting it. The attribute ” many-tong led ”, however, 
may also refer to ihe innumerable leaves of the ttee, in the rustle 
of which the Greeks believed tliey heard a div ne voice. The 
“ deity dwelt within the oak”, two sacred do'es cooed in its 
foliage and, according to some writers, even df livered the oracles. 
From its roots, which were believed to run do.vn to Tartarus, 
a well with ‘‘ speaking water ” gushed forth and kept it in 
communication with the mysterious powers of the world 
below. [24] If we add that the well-known fact that large trees 
are struck easily by lightning probably led to its being, on the 
other hand, connected with the Olympian deit es, we may find 
it intelligible enotigh that a place where .so many different 
divine powers tnet was regarded as particularly sacred. 

True it is that, although in historic times tue sacred plants 
and trees seem to have been numerous in CJrtece, it does not, 
in most cases, seem clear that they were actually looked upon 
and worshipped as divine beings. Most of these trees are .said 
to be consecrated to some of the greater gods or goddesses or 
regarded as the medium of their activities. 3 ut Greek plant 
cult was certainly older than the Olympian ile ties, and behind 
the religious reverence paid by the classical M dienes to certain 
remarkable trees, one may easily find an earlie- animistic belief 
in actual tree-spirits. There was no doubt i time when the 
Greeks addressed the plants in the same simp e manner as, for 
instance, the daughter of the Theban giant. Of her, Plutarch 
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tells us that after Theseus had slain her father, she concealed 
herself in the wood where, in her distress, she devotedly prayed 
to the trees and bushes for protection. [25] That the same 
belief lingered on among the lower population even in post- 
classical times, may be inferred from passages from early 
Christian writers, where it is stated that the heathen Greeks 
worshipped trees and other lifeless things, “ considering them 
as gods.” [26] 

Whether the worshipped tree-spirit is tlie very soul of the 
tree related to it in the same way as the human soul and body 
are related, or whether it is another spirit which for some reason 
or another has taken up its abode in there, is difficult to decide in 
each special case. Clearly, however, the latter idea marks a 
more advanced stage in the evolution of religious thought. 
Animism has been developed into fetishism or—as far as the 
tree-spirit is conceived as a personal being—into polytheism 
even. The tree-nymphs of Greek mythology are instances of 
these personal tree-spirits. At this stage there is a looser con¬ 
nection between the tree-spirit and the individual tree; it may 
become a deity or demon of the vegetation, no longer bound to 
a particular tree, but ruler over the vegetation in general. 
Abstractions of this kind are the Earth-mothers appearing in 
certain higher religions, and those Maize-mothers and Rice- 
mothers familiar, for instance, in the lower cultures of America 
and India and with whom 1 shall presently deal. 

Remarkable powers are often ascribed to these tree-gods or 
-demons, and their influence is by no means always limited to 
promoting the fertility of the vegetation. It is easy to under¬ 
stand that they are believed in some cases to send rain and 
sunshine, since the growth of plants is dependent on water and 
warmth. When the missionary Jerome of Prague was persuading 
the heathen Lithuanians to fell their sacred groves, a multitude 
of w'omen besought the Prince of Lithuania to stop him. With 
the wood, they said, he was destroying the house of god from 
which they were used to getting rain and sunshine. [27] The 
Mundaris in Assam think that if a tree in the sacred grove is 
felled, the sylvan gods evince their displeasure by withholding 
rain. [28] When Ovambo women go out to sow corn they take 
in the basket of seed, two green branches of a particular kind of 
tree. One they plant in the field together with the first .seed 
sown. This is believed to have the power of attracting rain; 
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hence it is called by the name “ rain-bush ” in o le of the native 
dialects. [29] 

Closely connected with this idea is the belief hat tree-spirits 
make crops grow. Among the Mtmdaris, evcr\ village has its 
sacred grove, and “ the grove deities are held ti siionsible for the 
crops and arc especially bonoureil at all the gr ;at agricultural 
festivals.” [30] Tlie negroes of the Cold C^o; st practise the 
custom of sacrilicing at tlic foot of certain tall tret s. They think 
that if one of these were felled, all the frtiits ol t:ie earth would 
perish. [31] The tree-spirit also makes the lie ds to multiply 
and blesses women witli olfspring. In Nortl ern India, for 
instance, the Emhliai officinalis is a sacred tree in :his sense. On 
the eleventh of the month Phalgun (February) libations are 
poured at its foot, a red or yellow string is lornd round the 
trunk, and prayers are olfered to it for the fruitful less of women, 
animals, and crops. .Again, in Northern India he coco-nut is 
esteemed one of tlie most sacred fruits and is called Sriphala, or 
the frtiit of Sri, the goddess of prosperity. It if the symbol of 
fertility, and all through Upper India is kept ai shrines and 
presented by the priests to women who ties re to become 
mothers. [32] 

It is interesting to note the occurrence of s milar ideas in 
modern European folklore. In many parts of Germany and 
Scandintivia, for instance, the May-tree or May-po e is apparently 
supposed to exert a beneficial influence over bt th women and 
cattle. On the first of May in Swabia and certain parts of 
German Austria the peasants set up May-trees .ir d May-bushes 
at the doors of stables and byres, one for eacli 1 orse and cow; 
they believe this will make the cows yield inucli n ilk. [33] The 
power attributed to the tree or tree-spirit is seer also from the 
German custom of the 1 larvest-May. A large branch or a whole 
tree is decked with ears of corn, brought home on t he last waggon 
from the harvest-fiehl and fastened on the roof of the farmhouse 
or of the barn. Here it remains for a year. As Mannhardt has 
shown, the brancli embodies the tree-spirit conceived as the 
spirit of vegetation in general. Its vivifying and fructifying 
influence is thus brought to bear on the corn in particidar. 
Hence in Swabia, the Ilarvest-.May is fastened i mong the last 
stalks of corn left standing on die held; in other places it is 
planted on the corn-lield and the last sheaf cut is attached to its 
trunk. The Harvest-May of Germany had i's counterpart in 
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the eiresione of ancient Greece. A branch of olive or laurel was 
bound about with ribbons and hung with a variety of fruits. 
The eiresione was carried in procession at a harvest festival and 
was fastened over the door of the house, where it remained for 
a year. [34] 

In modern Scandinavia the same idea survives in connection 
with many popular customs and festivals. The May-tree, for 
example, is full of mysterious power, identical with the vital 
power of the tree, or proceeding from the spirit animating it. 
The same may be said of the tutelary tree (vdrdtriidet), generally 
a linden or an ash, which stands in the middle of the yard and is 
regarded as a protector of the house and the people in it. The 
Scandinavian tutelary tree is doubtless a remnant of the sacred 
grove formerly worshipped, but, up to recent times, it has itself 
been looked upon as filled with supernatural powers and been the 
object of a real cult. Every Thursday, or at least at Christmas, 
ale was poured at its roots by the Swedish peasant, and prayers 
were addressed to it. Pregnant women embraced its stem and 
believed thus to secure an easy birth. Some have explained the 
power of the tree by the presence of good fairies who protected 
the house and were supposed to dwell in the tree, but this must 
be a later idea, [35] In the Scandinavian tutelary tree we no 
doubt have a remnant of the old Aryan tree cult, resting on the 
belief that actual spirits or souls animated the trees. The soul of 
the tree is that which makes it live and grow, but the power in its 
wood, bark, boughs, leaves, fruits, etc., is generally conceived 
impersonally. In the same way, in their ideas of the Super¬ 
natural, primitive peoples frequently hover between the personal 
and the impersonal. 

The mysterious connection thought by primitive peojjles to 
exist between fertility in nature and fecundity in the human 
world, is illustrated in an interesting way by some mysteries of 
the South American Indians. These feasts take place at the 
time when the fruits of certain palms, important economically, 
grow ripe, and thus take on the character of harvest feasts. At 
the same time, however, they are associated with marriage 
ceremonies and sexual orgies, as well as with drinking-bouts and 
mask-dances, a fact which gives them a very odd character. 
Taken as a whole, these mystery feasts rest on the idea that the 
palms are animated by human spirits which, during the sexual 
orgies, and under the influence of the mask-dances and other 
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conjurations, are induced to enter into the wonaen and make 
them prolific. At the same time as fruitfulne is is thus pro¬ 
moted in tlie human world, the useful plants, Dr their spirits, 
are also propagated. The Yurupary mysteries of the Uaupes 
Indians of North-west Brazil belong to the same c itegory. They 
throw an interesting light on the primitive idea of conception, 
but at the same time point to the unbridgeable chasm which 
separates the primitive manner of thought from t lat of civilized 
man. [3<>] 

The above instances may be siifheient to illustn te the worship 
of trees in the lower culture. Of still greater interest is the 
worship of cultivated plants. It is natural that i;h; earth, which 
produces useful fruits for the sustenance of mankind, should be 
likened unto a woman bearing children and legardcd as a 
'“Mother”. Thus the notion of a Corn-mot ler or Corn- 
maiden which one meets not only in North and Sauth America 
and Africa, but also in different parts of EiiroDe, especially 
among Aryan peoples. There is, too, the idea of 1 Rice-mother 
with India as its special home. 

Among North American Indians, the idea of a Corn-mother 
appears in typical fiDrin among the Cherokee, wl o invoke the 
Maize-spirit under the name of the ()ld Woman. Formerly the 
most solemn ceremony of the tribe was the annu; 1 green-corn 
dance, celebrated as a preliminary to the eating oi' the new corn. 
Much ceremony also attended the planting and tending of the 
maize. \Mien the corn w'as growing, a priest went nto the field 
with the owner and built a small enclcDsure in the "niddle of it. 
There sat the two on the ground, the priest, rattle in hand, 
singing songs of invocation to the spirit of the corn [37] 

In South America tliere arc very tew traces of : cult of the 
corn spirit east of the Ande.s. In fact, apart from t te beliefs of 
the JilDaro.s and the Canelos Indians, to he mentioned again 
presently, there are indirect evidences only of such i cult. This 
is probably due merely to lack of information. 

After describing the, magical ceremonies with which the Xingu 
tribes try to propitiate the slaughtered game and certain large 
fishes caught, in order to make them suitable to ■ food, the 
German e.xplorer, von den Steinen, makes the significant 
additional statement that “ the same system is e'ctended to 
certain fruits, the piki, the miinpmmi, and the maize, the most 
delicious. [3H] 
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This implies that these plants are believed to be animated by 
spirits, the souls of departed Indians, and that their fruits, 
therefore, cannot be eaten without danger until they have been 
“ blessed ” by a sorcerer. 

Instances exist which show that such ideas are not limited to 
the Xingu Indians, but are commonly held by tribes where agri¬ 
culture has attained a higher importance. The most important 
of the garden crops in tropical South America is the manioc, and 
among some tribes, at least, special manioc-feasts are celebrated, 
founded on the idea of a spirit animating the plant. This may 
be said, for instance, of the manioc-feast or okitna of the Uitoto 
Indians. In some details its character is obscure but the general 
aim is to effect an abundant crop of maize. [39] The manioc- 
feast among certain Ecuadorian Indians has the same object. I 
have already mentioned the animistic ideas about trees and plants 
held by the Jibaros and Canelos Indians of Eastern Ecuador. 
I have also pointed out that these Indians go so far as to attribute 
a sex to each kind of tree or plant. Big and hard species of trees 
and plants with specially strong properties are regarded as 
“ men ”. On the other hand, most, although not all, of the 
garden plants are regarded as “ women The most important 
of the “ female ” plants are the manioc, the batata or sweet 
potato (ConvQvulus batatas), the carrot {Daucus carota), the bean, 
the earth-nut, and the pumpkin, whereas the plantain and the 
maize are the only garden plants regarded as “ men ”. This 
distinction in regard to sex in plants seems to be due to certain 
associations of ideas suggested by their outward appearance or 
properties, but it is difficult to follow the train of thought of the 
savage in this respect. 

The cultivation t)f plants looked upon as feminine naturally 
falls to the lot of the women, whereas the cultivation of the 
plantain and the maize, regarded as masculine, is one of men’s 
particular obligations. Elaborate ceremonies are observed at 
sowing and planting, especially at the setting of the manioc sticks, 
during which the women appeal for an abundant crop both to 
the great Earth-mother Nungiii herself and to the individual 
manioc-spirits {tsanimha wakani). A detailed account of these 
ceremonies is out of place here. It is enough to state that one 
of the greatest feasts of the Jibaros, the “ feast of the women ”, 
has reference particularly to the manioc and other garden plants. 
The object is to secure a rich harvest. Taken as a whole, the 
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ideas and customs of the Jibaros relating to agriculture may at 
least be said to be typical of the tribes in the Amazonian terri¬ 
tory. [40] They throw an interesting light on the origin of the 
division of labour in regard to agriculture. 

In an equally clear manner the Indian conception of the corn- 
spirit and other plant-spirits is seen in certa n superstitious 
practices of the ancient Peruvians. According to their idea, all 
edible fruits and plants were animated by spiiits who caused 
their growth. The most important of these olants were the 
maize, the quinoa {Quenopodium quinoa), ilic coca, and the 
potato. I'emale se.x was ascribed to these plant;, and the divine 
beings accordingly called the Maize-mother, the i^uinoa-mother, 
the Coca-mother, and the Potato-mother. Figun s of these divine 
mothers were made respectively of the ears of mai ie and the leaves 
of the quinoa and coca plants; tiiey were dressed in women’s 
clothes and in a sense worshippeil because they were thought to 
stand in a mysterious relation to the different :ereals and root 
fruits they representetl. 'I'he Maize-mother, foi instance, in her 
capacity of mother, was believed 10 have the poA/er of producing 
and giving birth to much maize. In the same vay the Quinoa-, 
Coca-, and Potato-mothers W(»ul(l abimdantl;, rroduce c[uiboa, 
coca, and potatoes. [41] 

Very elaborate also were the ceremonies pta formed in ancient 
Mexico in honour of the maize goddess Chicumecoatle. The 
Mexican cult of the maize-spirit bears a great similarity to the 
corresponding cult of the ancient Peruvians and need not 
therefore be dealt with here. 

Again, among the Malay tribes of East India the Rice-mother 
plays an important role. The Malays are coi vinced that rice 
has a soul very similar to the human soul. They therefore pay 
the greatest reverence to this plant. They mat the flowering 
rice with the same consideration as a pregnan woman. They 
abstain from firing shots or making a noise in the fields for fear 
of frightening the soul of the rice and thus causing it to mis¬ 
carry, and produce no seeds. Both before stiwing and while the 
plant is growing, the Malay tries to propitiim the soul of the 
rice by frequent olferings, so that the harvest may be abundant. 
The natives also make sacrifices and direct prryers to the great 
spirit of agriculture, Amei Avi, but the rice h is a soul of its own 
which must be propitiated. [42] 

The Aryan Earth-mother in Europe is well known through 
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the detailed researches of Mannhardt and J, G. Frazer. [43] In 
Germany the corn used to be personified under the name of the 
Corn-mother, but there are also ideas about a Rye-mother and a 
Pea-mother, These are analogous to Demeter, the Barley- 
mother or Corn-mother of the ancient Greeks. Among the 
Teutons the belief in a spirit animating the growing corn and 
making it fertile, gave rise to a number of peculiar agricultural 
and harvest rites. In German countries these have survived 
right up to our own day, although the ideas originally under¬ 
lying them have been partly lost. It is interesting to note that, 
in these agricultural rites, the idea of a personal corn-spirit and of 
an impersonal power of fertilization, alternate with, or pass into 
one another in such a way, that in many cases it is impossible 
strictly to distinguish them. Obviously, however, the im¬ 
personal “ power ”, a hypostasis, as it were, of the vegetative 
power of the individual ears of corn, is a later idea founded on 
the earlier belief in individual souls animating the corn. To 
assume, as has been done, [44] that the “ power ” is the primary 
notion and the personal spirit a secondary notion, implies that 
the evolution of thought has been from the abstract to the con¬ 
crete, which is contrary to primitive psychology. Re that as it 
may, the vegetative “ power ” of the field, or the demon of the 
vegetation, is supposed to be concentrated in the last sheaf or 
ears, where it takes refuge in trying to escape the scythe of the 
harvester. Then it frequently takes the shape of a human being 
or of an animal, a buck, a goat, a cat, a hare or a horse. Since the 
fleeing corn-demon is believed to be present particularly in the 
last sheaf, it is supposed to be very dangerous to cut or tie it. 
The person who does so will have to suffer some misfortune or 
bad luck, he is exposed to the merciless fun of his comrades, 
and so forth. [45] 

It is seen, from my short survey, that plant worship is 
fairly uniformly spread among the lower peoples and that, 
although originally purely animistic in character, it shows 
among certain more civilized peoples, forms which perhaps be¬ 
long rather to the polytheistic stage in the evolution of religion. 
The primitive plant-spirit becomes an anthropomorphic deity 
of vegetation with a comparatively wide sphere of activity. 

But before leaving this form of primitive religion, we still 
have to say a few words about the interesting way the ideas of 
the lower peoples about plant-spirits are applied to their magic. 
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Just as the magical power inherent in certain parts of the 
animal body is due to the soul or vital power concentrated in 
them, so we meet with a similar belief in regarc to plants. In 
the magical medicine of the lower peoples in gereral, plants are 
far more prominent than animals. Those wr ters, however, 
who have dealt with this class of ideas and cust< ms have never 
discovei'ed the source of the mysterious power or mana com¬ 
monly ascribed l)y primitive peoples to the plants used in their 
magical and medical art. 

Among many tribes in different parts of the world intoxi¬ 
cating and narcotic drinks prepared from cert lin fruits and 
plants, play a most important part in the religious and social 
life. Well known, for instance, i.s the nationa drink of the 
Polynesiairs, kava, prepared from the root of tlie plant Pfpcr 
methysticuui. iThe root is chewed and spat out in a gourd which 
is suhseijuenfly filled with water, -^gain, the palm-wine of the 
African negroes is prepared from the juice of tlie sprout or stem 
of the cocoa-palm. Both these drinlcs are “ sacr;d ” and con¬ 
sidered indispcnsalfie on certain important occasions. It is 
stated of the kava, that in certain parts of Polyresia the cere¬ 
monies at its preparation and distribution have developed into 
a ritual so detailed and important that they anu unt to a real 
sacrament. As far as i know, however, the idi as which the 
Polynesians associate with their kava and the negroes with their 
palm-wine have never been more closely inv( stigated. [46] 
On the other hand, I myself have studied in detai similar ideas 
and customs among the South American Indians 

That the drinking-bouts of the Indians often have a cere¬ 
monial character and a magical significance, has Ire* n pointed out 
by K. T. Preuss witli special reference to the peoples of Mexico, 
notably the Tarahumara. Dr. Preuss is quite right in stating 
that intoxicating liquors are drunk primarily with a view to in¬ 
creasing the natural magical \>0'MCx{Zauherkraft)ni the body. [47] 
But when he assumes that this power has nothing to do with 
spirits hut must be explained according to pre-animistic 
principles, 1 cannot agree with him. On the conirary, I think 
the magic of the intoxicating and narcotic drinks provides an 
excellent instance of a supernatural power or imma which is 
clearly of animistic origin. 

In the ;3ub-tropieal Gran Chaco, for instance, the, Indians 
brew intoxicating drinks from the algaroba-tree {Prosopis alba) 
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and certain other fruits. These trees are believed to be animated 
by “ good spirits ” and it is the power of these spirits which is 
present in the fermented drinks. The fermentation, which is 
brought about everywhere in South America by masticating the 
fruit and mixing it well with saliva, is a mysterious process to 
the Indian mind and is hastened by various ceremonies, such as 
the beating of drums and the shaking of rattles. By these, the 
spirit is favourably influenced for the desired end. Moreover, 
when the Indian is intoxicated he says that he has been possessed 
by the “ good spirit ”, which will give him strength and the 
power to resist every kind of evil influence. Hence every in¬ 
cident in the life of the family and the community, birth and 
death, marriage, warfare, and so on, is celebrated by a drinking- 
bout. [48] 

In tropical South America, the most important sacred beer is 
brewed from the manioc root prepared in exactly the same way 
as the algaroba-beer among the Chaco Indians, but of even 
more importance from a religious point of view. Thus, too, the 
paiivari of the Guiana and tlie kaschiri of the Brazilian Indians, 
two beverages indispensable at the religious feasts and especi¬ 
ally at the death-feasts, are prepared from the manioc root. 
Again, the general object of these drinking-bouts is to enhance 
the natural magical power of the body on occasions when such 
power is more necessary than others. Nowhere is this idea 
seen more conspicuously than among the Jibaro Indians of 
Eastern Ecuador. At their great victory-feast, celebrated on 
the capture of an enemy’s head, every important ceremony ends 
with the general drinking of a strong manioc-beer, while, at the 
end of the whole feast, a species of manioc-wine, prepared with 
special care, is consumed ceremonially by the warriors. They 
believe that without the drinking of this sacred liquor, the 
object of the feast would not be attained. [49] 

That a person intoxicated by a fermented drink is thought to 
enter into intimate relation with the spiritual world is a natural 
primitive idea. Like all abnormal or unusual states of mind, 
the very state of exaltation is explained by the savage according 
to his ” possession ” theory. The fact that fermentation is 
achieved by mixing the fruit with saliva, is also significant. 
The saliva, which shares the natural magical power of the whole 
body, is supposed to influence favourably the spirit active in 
the drink. 
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These statements about intoxicating drinks apply also to 
narcotics in the strict sense of the word and io “medical” 
plants. Narcotic drinks prepared from certain plants with 
poisonous properties, and thus alrle to produce dsions, hallu- 
cinations, and a state of ecstasy, are used in tiopical South 
America and are particularly interesting from a religious point 
of view. 

Among tliese plants, tobaceo liokls pride of plate Long before 
the white man arrived in the New World tht obacco plant 
was cultivated tn both contineuts aiul used by t! e Indians both 
as a magical medicine and as a means of expel!:n| evil spirits. 
Only through luiropean influence di> some Indians of our own 
days smoke tcibacco for pleasure. 'J'he original .'tremonial use 
of this plant can still he studictl among the Indians of the Upper 
Amazonas at least. 'I’he Jibaros, for instance, fa icy that the 
tobacco sjtirit (tsani'ii Tvakani) is a masculine btirg; only the 
men, therefore, may cultivate the plant. But, once prepared, as 
is so with most medicines of tins kind, it can be administered to 
women as well as men. d'obaci o is taken mostlv at liquid form, 
the leaves being either boiled in water or chewed i i the mouth 
and mixed with saliva. Wlicn usal at the great feasts, the 
medicine L always prepared with saliva. This is thought to 
enhance its magical ellects. Sometimes big eigius are made of 
the leaves and the person in whose honour the feast is held, gets 
the smoke blown into ids mouth by an old man I’he Jibaros 
use tobacco in this way at the “ tohaceo-srnokinj; east ”, with 
which a youth is initiated into manlmod. 

The tobacco medicine is gi\ en to women ir I c}uid form, 
notably at the feast called the “ tobacco-feast of -hj women 
held when a young girl is about to marry, luing before the’ 
feast proper is held, at the time when the fields of manioc, 
plantain, sweet potatoes, Ireans, etc., are being prep: red for the 
new household, the woman has to partake of llie wonderful 
medicine to promote lier growth. At die feast it is e iremonially 
administered to her in varying doses by an old vo nan. The 
general idea assitciatetl with the (ohaeeo-l'east, i.s to give to the 
future housewife strength and aliilily for tlic vanoLs domestic 
duties incumbent on the married [ibaro woman. T ie spirit of 
tobacco will take entire possession of her and fill ler with a 
mysterious power, not only for the moment, but for many years 
to come. This power will, automatically, as it were, be trans- 
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ferred to all departments ol her activity. Through her person 
the spirit will exert favounble influence on the crops, causing 
the plantations to gr.jw rapi<lly and bear fuiits abundantly; also 
on the domestic animals, tl e swine and the fowls, confided to 
her care, so that they becon.c fat and increase in number. The 
woman will also h< able m serve her husband well and to 
educate her children properly. All this is effected by the tobacco 
or, more strictly speaking, liy the spirit of the plant, which is 
imbued with a mysterious influence through the ceremonies of 
the feast. 

Further, tobacco, amotig most tribes of the Amazonas, 
is the special medicine of the professional medicine-men and 
sorcerers. ,When a Jibaro wants to become a medicine-man he 
has to fast strictly, but ai the same time is obliged to take 
tobacco-juice in yreat quantities. When about to cure a 
patient he begins bis treanuent by draining a large dish of 
tobacco-water, and the sjnrit of tobacco is invoked to assist 
him. [50] 

Among other n.agical medicines obtained from the plant 
world two narcotics whii li play a prominent role in native 
divination, call for special mention. One is prepared from the 
vine Banisteria caapi, belonging to the family Malpighiacece. 
The Jibaros call ii natema, but in Ecuador it is best known 
under its Quichua name .lyahuasca. The plant is also found 
at the River Uaupes and its tributaries in North-west Brazil, 
at the cataracts ol the O' inoco, as well as in the Amazonian 
parts of Columbia. It i used everywhere by the natives in 
much the same ^vay, namely, for the purpose of divination. 
The Brazilian Indians pu-pare the drink without boiling the 
plant. A piece ol the sti in is beaten in a mortar with water. 
When sufficiently steeped it is passed through a sieve which 
separates the woody fibic. Enough water is then added to 
the residue to ni.ike it drinkable. The Indians of Ecuador 
boil it for one or more Imiirs, adding as well juice of tobacco 
and several other vegetaldc ingredients to enhance the narcotic 
effects of the drink. Another narcotic used by the Indians in 
these regions is prepare. I from the rind of the bush Datura 
arborea, of the family .tolanacea;. It is best known under 
its Quichua name huanfuc. The rind is not boiled. The 
essence is simpb pressi .1 out with the hands and taken by 
sorcerers and w irriors .is a medicine, with a view to pro- 
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yoking a state of ecstasy and divinatory t reams. This 
narcotic is even stronger than the one prcpired from the 
vine Banisteria. 

Here one is particularly interested in the religious ideas con¬ 
nected with these narcotics. Tlie strange mental conditions 
they provoke, including all sorts of visions and hallucinations, 
are ascribed by the Indians to the demojis animating the 
plants. With these, when intoxicated, the India/is are supposed 
to enter into intimate relation. "^I'he demons, rioreover, prove 
to be nothing but ancestral spirits or souls wliich in some way 
have been transmitted to the plants. In narcotic sleep they 
appear to the Indians in hideous forms, such as tigers, anacondas 
or giant snakes, crocodiles, eaglcis, etc. The/' speak to the 
dreamer with a human voice, give him aciv ce, and reveal 
future events. The Jibaros call these demons ariHama, the 
“Old Ones”. They are the ancestors of the Indians and 
were once great warriors. Only that Jibaro man who has 
seen “ the Old Ones ” in dreams, and been spo ten to by them, 
can hope to become a successfid warrior, 't'h s medicine-men 
and wizards seek especially tlie assistance of these demons, 
because otherwise they will be unable to :arry out their 
functions of curing or sending disease by witchcraft. [51] 

I include also among the magical “ medicines ” of the 
Indians, the word “ medicine ”, of course, hei ig used here in 
a broad sense, the one used by the Indians of South America 
for poisoning their arrows. The most famous of the arrow- 
poisons is that known by its Alacusi name lurare or oiirali, 
specially common to Guiana, but used also in a somewhat 
different form by the Indians of Western Am; zonas. Certain 
Strychnos species form perhaps its main ingredient, but it 
also contains several other vegetable ingredients, all apparently 
poisonous, but most of them still unknown t) science. The 
preparation of the poison is veiled in great mystery and linked 
up with certain superstitious practices which are much alike 
all through South America. In Ecuador I nyself was given 
detailed information about the arrow-poiso 1 ideas of the 
Indians. 

In each of the plants from which the poi'son is prepared 
there resides a spirit or demon to whom the plant owes its 
poisonous properties. This demon it is who kills the victim 
when the poisoned arrow penetrates the body. In keeping 
H 
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with this idea, the Quichua-speaking Canelos Indians call 
arrow-poison supai hanihiy “ the devil’s medicine ”, hamhi 
being the general name for a magical drug. When the cook, 
a kind of sorcerer, has to prepare the poison, he retires to 
the forest. Here he must stay, strictly fasting, for several days 
and nights. The boiling can take place only at night, and 
while in process the cook sings incantations to the demon of 
the plants. His whole performance is really a conjuration by 
which he subdues the demon and “ develops ” its power for 
his own purposes. The poisonous gases rising from the 
boiling pot are regarded as an expression of the anger of the 
conquered demon, and when, after days of fasting, the cook 
returns from the forest pale and weak, his condition is attributed 
to his fight with the superhuman powers. [52] 

The arrow-poison used by the natives of Borneo bears 
many resemblances to the famous curare-poison of the South 
American Indians. In Borneo the poison is also obtained 
from the vegetable kingdom; it is prepared by tapping the 
trunk of certain trees, of which the Strychnos-tx&t is probably 
the most important. There is little doubt either that the 
arrow-poison of the Malays is closely associated with their 
belief in spirits, as it is also with the Indians of South America. 
As the Swedish explorer E. Mjoberg says, “ they believe that 
everything in nature, even the dangerous poisoned arrows, 
have a soul which manifests itself in mysterious effects.” [53] 

It looks as if the same principle applies to all the magical 
medicines of the lower peoples, namely, that the supernatural 
power or mana which the Indians assume in medical plants 
is of animistic origin: it proceeds from the ” soul ” which 
governs the plant’s life and growth. 

The same facts I have established, with special reference to 
certain tribes of Western Amazonas, have been pointed out, 
for example, by the German explorer Koch-Griinberg in 
relation to the Indians of Guiana. The medicine-men of the 
Caraibe and Arawak tribes studied by Koch-Griinberg often 
avail themselves of certain medical plants when curing disease. 
The spirits of these plants appear as the assistants of the 
medicine-men, the magical power inherent in the plants being, 
in a certain sense, their vivifying element or soul. One of 
the most important is tobacco, but the same holds true of 
several other lianas, bushes, and trees of the forest used by 
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the medicine-men for medical purposes. In seme cases the 
supernatural power acting in these plants seenrs to he con¬ 
ceived as an impersonal force. In other cases, and I think 
as a rule, it is conceived as a personal spirit, identical with the 
plant soul itself. [54] Thus, precisely the same arinciples we 
found to apply to certain medicines obtained from the animal 
world mentioned in the last chapter apply also t<i the numerous 
plant medicines used by primitive peoples. 

We still have to examine the worship of inaiiinaate objects 
of nature and the sy.stem of magical ideas cor nected with 
them. 



CPIAPTER VIP 

THE WORSHIP OF INANIMATE NATURE 

T OGETPIER with the worship of animals and plants, the 
worship of sticks and stones and other inanimate objects 
has always been regarded as a special characteristic of the 
religious state of the “ heathen Plowever naive this form 
of religion may be, we have to establish the fact that historically 
it has not been limited to primitive or uncivilized peoples, 
but has appeared, in some of its most typical forms, even in 
the higher cultures. Thus it was by no means foreign to the 
civilized peoples of classical antiquity, while in modern 
folklore the worship of inanimate objects may still be studied 
as a survival from a time when a scientific conception of nature 
did not exist. 

First of all, one is again confronted here with the question 
as to what are the ideas on which the worship of inanimate 
objects of nature is founded. Is a stick or a stone worshipped 
simply because, in an “ animalistic ” sense, life, consciousness, 
and will are ascribed to it, or is it because it is looked upon as 
the seat of a spirit? As far as its primary form is concerned, [i] 
Dr. Marett gives the former explanation, whereas the animistic 
interpretation originates from Tylor. 1 think modern ethno¬ 
logical research has shown that Tylor’s explanation is, on the 
whole, correct. No doubt Dr. Marett is right in pointing 
out that, in order to be “ deified ”, an object must appear 
mysterious in some way to the savage, attract his attention, 
appeal to his supernatural tendencies through its shape, position, 
size, or colour, or through some remarkable event with which 
it is associated. 

But on closer investigation we generally find, in addition to 
this feeling, very concrete ideas at the bottom of the cult 
surrounding the object. Only by basing his opinion on in¬ 
complete observations of passing travellers or on the inaccurate 
statements of ethnographers would Dr. Marett have traced, 
in the stone-worship of present-day uncultured peoples, a 

Il6 
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pre-animistic stage which in certain cases has i)een succeeded 
by an animistic. Consequently, such objects; as a solitary pillar 
of rock, a crumbled volcanic boulder, a mete >rite, a pebble 
of unusual shape, a piece of shining quartz, are not worshipped 
because, to the savage imagination, as Dr. Marett puts it, they 
are “ invested by the vague but dreadful attributes of Powers.” 
As a rule, a concrete idea is to be found behml the religious 
veneration shown them. Stone pillars, for instance, are men 
transformed into stone, a world-wide belief. The soul of a 
sorcerer has migrated into that particular roctl; or volcano, or 
the stone is worshipped because it is regarded a> the seat of a 
spirit or is associated in .some way with a spirit. Codrington 
mentions instances of this kind from Melanesia. Just as, 
according to him, the magical power, mana, al vap proceeds 
either from a living man or from the soul or spirit of a dead 
man, so ” a stone is found to have supernatural j)Ower because 
a spirit has associated itself with it.” [2] 

Innumerable instances of the same kind could be mentioned 
from South America, where 1 made extensive inquiries on 
this point. In the magical practices of the jibaros, when 
they sow their fields, for instance, certain snr all stones of 
peculiar shape and brown colour play an important part. 
The women, who do most of the agricultural w trk, allege to 
have received these mysterious stones in a dreim from the 
Earth-mother herself, the assistance of whom they never fail 
to invoke in agriculture. In the stones there is something of 
the Earth-mother’s .soul, that soul which also ani nates plants, 
and accounts for the wonderful power they possess. The 
stone of the Earth-mother will promote the giowth of the 
plants and have a beneficial influence on women’s domestic 
work. [3] The same ideas underlie the worship o! “ lightning- 
stones ”, meteorites, stone axes, and other stone implements 
found in the earth, and about which the India is of South 
America hold the same superstitious ideas as other lower 
peoples. By “ lightning-stones ” the Jibaros mean small 
round black stones said to have been hurled down Tom heaven 
by a flash of lightning, or, more strictly speakirg, by those 
departed Jibaro warriors whose spirits are believed to be 
active in thunder and lightning. 'ITieir supernatural power 
is due to their connection with these spirits. Since they 
proceed from dead warriors, they are believed t specially to 
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bring success in war. Besides which, wlien kept for a long 
time, they will help promote the growth of the domestic swine 
and the fowls, [4] 

Just as objects which descend from the heavens are supposed 
to proceed from spirits and are therefore charged with super¬ 
natural power, so the same belief is held of stone-axes and 
other ancient objects of stone or clay, found in the earth. 
The Indians ascribe them to their ancestors or to an earlier 
race of men who once inhabited that place and are jealously 
guarding their property. The Indians, therefore, consider it 
very dangerous to dig in old ruins or burial-places. On the 
other hand, all objects found in such places are believed 
to possess a wonderful supernatural power which can be 
used for many different purposes. With their aid sickness 
can be cured; they bring luck in hunting, fishing, and so 
forth. [5] 

An object thus credited with mysterious power is generally 
called a fetish, a word which plays an important role in the 
modern science of religion. The word itself is of Portuguese 
origin (feitico, from Latin facticius—facere = to do). Originally, 
the Roman Catholics in Portugal seem to have used it of certain 
amulets and relics of saints believed to bring luck and to 
furnish protection against evil. The term received a broader 
application when it began to be used of certain seemingly 
insignificant objects charged with supernatural power, stones, 
pieces of bone, etc., which were the objects of a kind of wor¬ 
ship among the negroes of West Africa. The term is supposed 
to have been introduced into the science of religion by de 
Brosses, the French historian and President of Parliament. 
In his work Du Culte des dieux fetidu's, he used the word to 
denote a primitive stage of religion particularly characteristic 
of the negroes. In one of his works Max Muller in fact 
says that, before 1660, the word is not met with anywhere. 
The truth seems to be, however, that in early travel books 
the word “ fetish ” had been used long before 1660, although 
de Brosses was the first to introduce it to European science, [6] 
An English soldier by the name Andrew Battel, who travelled 
in West Africa in the sixteenth century, mentions in his 
memoirs, for instance, that the natives in the region of Congo 
worshipped a “ fetish ” called Maramba, without, however, 
giving further information about it. [7] One of the first 
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descriptions of fetish-worship is given by a O itch merchant¬ 
man named Marees in a French work of 1605 in which even 
pictures of fetishes are shown. [8] In the work of a German 
writer, O. Dapper, published in 1670, the nod “ fetish ” is 
often referred to. He says that the negroes have their “ fetishes 
or idols made of wood or green plants whici they worship 
and consult.” [9] In the eighteenth century w i have notably 
the works of Bosman and the less known work of the French 
missionary Loyer. Both point out that it is very difficult to 
state the real significance of negro fetishes, (m] As a rule, 
the word was used earlier in a more general sen; e, to denote a 
heathen “idol worship” specially peculiar to negroes, [iij 
whereas modern historians of religion have beg in to give it a 
more limited application, meaning thereby a spicial primitive 
form of religion closely related to what is now called animism. 

Of earlier works dealing with fetishism, that )f de Brosses 
is almost the only one more generally known. It was probably 
from him that Comte borrowed the name when, in 1 is Philosophie 
positive, he calls the earliest stage in religious evolution of 
which we liave knowledge, “fetishism”. Dr. Haddon, in 
describing this form of religion in his Magic aid Fetishism, 
rightly emphasizes the fact that the word has been much 
misused. In paying attention to the outward tangible aspect 
of fetishism, rather than to its spiritual interpre ation, many 
ethnologists and theoretical scholars have defined fetishism 
simply as the worship of inanimate objects for thenrselves 
alone. Fetishism, accordingly, has been said to diTer from an 
idol in that it is worshipped for its own sake anc not as the 
symbol, image, or occasional residence of a deity. [12] This 
conception of fetishism involves, however, a coi iplete mis¬ 
understanding, as is shown by an autliority like Fdlis. “ Every 
native with whom I have conversed on the subjeci ”, he says, 
" has laughed at the possibility of its being suppo ;ed that he 
could worship or offer sacrifice to some such object as a stone, 
which of itself it would be perfectly obvious to Ins senses was 
a stone only and nothing more,” [13] For his own part, 
Dr. Haddon states that all cases of fetishism, when examined, 
show that worship is rendered to an intangible power or spirit 
incorporated in some visible form. Any definit on which 
does not take into account the spiritual force behind the material 
object is seen to be incomplete and superficial. [14] This 
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observation of Dr. Haddon’s, I think, holds true in regard to 
the animism of the lower peoples in general. 

According to Dr. Haddon’s definition of fetishism, any 
object evidently may become a fetish provided it can attract 
the attention of the savage in some way. The most essential 
characteristic of the fetish is that it should possess mysterious 
power, again the result of its being occasionally or permanently 
the abode of a spiritual being. A strange spirit may be centred 
in the fetish or work through it from outside. The connection, 
therefore, between the material object and the spirit can be an 
entirely loose one. [15] 

The obvious consequence is that, in many cases, no sharp 
line of demarcation can be drawn between animism and 
fetishism. Tylor defines fetishism as a special form of animism 
and includes it in the worship of sticks and stones; to him it 
is “ the doctrine of spirits embodied in, or conveying influence 
through, certain material objects.” He points out that it then 
passes by an imperceptible gradation into idolatry. Taking 
into consideration the fact that Tylor himself and most of 
his epigones overlooked the intimate relation between animism 
and magic, we are forced still more to the conclusion that the 
distinction between the fetish and objects looked upon in a 
more general sense as “ animate ” is in fact very subtle if not 
wholly non-existent. Upon the whole, we may agree with 
Dr. Haddon when he see.s this difference that ” animism sees 
all things animated by spirits ”, while “ fetishism sees a spirit 
incorporated in an individual object.” The same writer goes 
on to state that “ the spirit which is believed to occupy the 
fetish is a different conception from the spirit of the animistic 
theory; it is not the soul or vital power belonging to the 
object, and inherent in it, from which the virtue is derived, but 
a spirit or power attracted to and incorporated in it, while 
separable from it.” [16] However this may be, it is not 
always possible to distinguish clearly between the two con¬ 
ceptions. 

West Africa is the true home of the fetish. Everywhere, 
even to-day, these mysterious objects are met with in the 
villages. Many travellers have described them, but the 
following quotation from the Swedish missionary Hammar 
is typical. “ When one visits the villages and looks at the 
houses and their movables,” he writes, “ the attention is at 
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once drawn to a peculiar bundle which is hanging at the 
projecting part of the roofing, at the gable-eiitl or the long- 
side, and asking what it is one receives the answer that it is 
nkid. This bundle is carried up by a net-work which has the 
form of a netted bag, and is generally covered by one or more 
cat’s or monkey’s skins. It contains all sorts of things, for 
instance chalk, glimmer, salt, powder, pepper, hair, feathers, 
claws, teeth, seeds, metal rings, mountain crystals, etc. It is 
coated with palm-oil and red ochre, and has furtl er appendages 
of rattles, made of gourds or other fruits, ct ntaining hard 
seeds. The minkin (plur.), however, vary much and may also 
consist of a gourd, a bent branch of a tree, a bundle of rings 
and seeds, a snail’s shell, etc.” Our informani adds that, in 
order to enter into a fikisi, things must be associated with 
remarkable incidents or be taken from wild and s trong animals, 
from famous persons, and so forth, fiy] 

There can be no tioubt as to the animistic origin of the 
things contained in such a fetish. It must be further em¬ 
phasized that a “ fetishism ” of the kind described here is 
by no means limited to West Africa, but is almost universal 
in lower cultures. Tlie nkisi of the Congo negroes seems to 
be an almost direct equivalent of the magical ” medicines ” 
and fetishes of the North American Indians, whicl i are composed 
partly of the same things. Similar medicines, fetishes, amulets, 
or whatever one likes to call them, are also extrtraely common 
among the Indians of South America. On the whole, this 
form of fetishism provides an interesting insiance of what 
Bastian called an Elementargedankc, it being useless trying to 
explain it by the principle of cultural diffusion. 

As for stone worship in the proper sense of ih; W'ord, stones 
are the obiects of religious reverence among many peoples 
because they are looked upon as men transformed into this 
medium. In some cases these are well-km wn historical 
personages. Such ideas are met with, for in tance, among 
Finno-Ugrian peoples like the Ostyaks, among tlie Samoyedes, 
and also among the Hindus and other Indian ptoples. Those 
groups of stones in an erect position, worshipped by the 
inhabitants in many places in India, are geneially supposed 
to embody some definite god and belong frequent! y to a religious 
system with specialized polytheistic divinities. Among the 
modern Hindus the stone fetishes are therefere a kind of 
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Sondergotter with definite spheres of activity. Thus Siva is 
worshipped in the form of a stone or an effigy of clay, and is 
even propitiated with sanguinary rites. 

In ancient Peru stone worship was very prominent, forming 
part and parcel of a polytheistic religion. Many of the im¬ 
portant objects or places of worship called huacas were stones 
or rocks. The current idea about these stone-fetishes was that 
they were men—generally members of the Inca family—who 
had been changed into stone. The huaca Huanacauri, for 
instance, a hill in the neighbourhood of Cuzco, was one of the 
most important cult centres in the whole Inca empire. The 
fetish on this hill was simply an unwrought stone, into which, 
according to a legend, a brother of the first Inca had been 
changed. It was a fetish of first rank and was believed to 
bring luck in war. When the Inca undertook a warlike ex¬ 
pedition he always brought this fetish with him. Its super¬ 
natural power was due to the supposed fact that it harboured 
the spirit of a mighty Inca ruler. [i8] 

If sticks and stones are the objects of religious worship 
because they are regarded as the abodes of departed souls, it 
is easy to understand why the stone, at a somewhat higher 
state of culture, is frequently moulded intentionally into a 
certain human likeness. Fetishism thus soon passes into the 
worship of images or effigies, or what missionaries generally 
call “ worship of idols.” At this stage art enters the service 
of religion, very imperfectly, of course, at the beginning. 

The worship of spirits or gods in the shape of images occurs 
among somewhat higher peoples living in a natural state, 
notably in Polynesia, but as well in Africa, North America, and 
so forth. The Incas of Peru, who were polytheists, represented 
their three highest gods, the Creator, the Sun, Thunder and 
Lightning, in the form of idols of gold with human shape. 
For the great feasts, these idols were taken out from the temples 
and set up in the market-place of Cuzco, where they were 
honoured with sanguinary rites, sometimes even human 
sacrifices. At the same time they were a kind of fetish charged 
with supernatural power: the ancestral spirits who resided 
in the sky, in the sun, and in the thunder and lightning were 
believed, in the most real sense of the word, to be present in 
these idols or statues. [19] 

Numerous instances of the same kind may be quoted from 
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other parts of the world. Thus the seita of th ; Lapps belong 
to the same category of animated objects, although somewhat 
more primitive in character. The word is of Scandinavian 
origin, being derived from seid, a kind of n agic exercised 
by the female Scandinavian shamans, the 1 olva. In the 
religion of the I.apps the scita signify rude s atues or idols 
of stone or wood, which were at one time treated on special 
sacred places, notably on mountains, and were the objects of 
a cult. 

Like the huaca of the Incas, the seita of die Lapps were 
closely connected with the cult of the dead. I'hc general belief 
was that the seita were men transformed into .tone. It was 
quite natural that tlie ref/cz-spirits should be associated with 
the spirits of the dead—called by the I -apps the , af»o-people— 
since the spirits of the departed were believed o inhabit the 
mountains where the seita were placed. Incorporating thus 
the spirits of the dead, they were looked upon a; the guardian 
spirits of particular families. They were honoured with 
valuable sacrifices, and prayers were addressed 10 them. [20] 

The primitive conception that a spirit or god really has his 
abode in the idol and acts through it, tends, of course, to dis¬ 
appear at higher stages of culture. It is replaced by the idea 
that the idol is only an external symbol of the c eity, without 
being in some intrinsic way associated with him With what 
conservatism an undeveloped religious consciousness clings 
to the original idea, we see from the important p.irt played by 
the worship of images in higher religion, even Chi istianity. 

The worship of sticks and stones seems to lave been a 
common phenomenon among many peoples of archaic culture. 
We meet it among Semitic peoples, to whom rue eorites were 
particularly sacred because the deity was believed to live in 
them. These sacred stones were erected close to he altar and 
served, perhaps originally, as altars. To cult sttnes of this 
description belonged, for instance, the “ animate stones ” or 
haitylioi (bethel the god’s house”) of the Canaanites 
mentioned by Philo, as well as the famous black ;tone in the 
old sanctuary of the Arabs, kaaba in Mekka. The worship 
of the latter, originally an ordinary fetish, was adoated by the 
religion when reformed by Mahomet and was closel <( associated 
with the cult of Allah. Among the classical Greeks, the worship 
of rough stones seems to have flourished throughout the whole 
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of antiquity. The Greek geographer Pausanias, who travelled 
in Greece in the second century A.D., found numerous traces 
of this old cult. He states expressly that “ in ancient times 
all the Greeks worshipped unwrought stones instead of images.” 
Even rough sticks and wooden pillars were the objects of 
worship, and in part were given human form. [21] 

Curious it is to find that, in some respects, the early Greeks 
did not, any more than uncivilized peoples of our own days, 
make a sharp distinction between animate and inanimate 
objects. They treated lifeless things as if endowed with life, 
consciousness, and even will. Pausanias writes that “ lifeless 
things are said to have inflicted of their own accord a righteous 
punishment on men ”, and gives instairccs. [22] It is also 
well known that, at Athens, there was a special tribunal for 
the purpose of punishing inanimate objects which had accident¬ 
ally been the cause of injury or death. [23] With such a view 
prevailing, we can understand how the worship of inanimate 
things like sticks, stones, rocks, mountains, caves, etc., flourished 
throughout antiquity. 

Here the worship of .sacred cairns may be touched upon. 
In many parts of the world, for instance in Africa, India, the 
South Sea Islands, and ancient Peru, it was the custom 
for natives to accumulate heaps of stones at certain places, 
such as roads in the mountain passes, the tops of high hills, 
cross-ways, etc., and to make them the objects of a certain 
cult. 

As to the true nature of this cult, however, there has been 
a diversity of opinion. In ancient Peru these sacred heaps 
of stone were called apachita, and were venerated almost as 
highly as the places called huaca. From a close examination 
it seems apparent to me that the “ cult ” of sacred cairns is 
prompted everywhere by the desire to avert evils which might 
arise from spirits inhabiting the places where they are erected. 
In regard also to the Peruvian apachitas, the information 
supplied by ancient chroniclers, like the Father Arriga and 
Coho, and by modern ethnologists is enough to establish their 
true nature. In ancient Peru these cairns were found all along 
the roads or tracks, especially in the higher and little-inhabited 
parts. Every Indian who passed them added a stone. If he 
had his quid of coca in his mouth he took it out and threw it 
against the cairn, muttering a prayer or conjuration. The 
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etymology of the word apachita shows that they were places 
which “ carried away ” something. To this very day the 
Ecuadorian and Peruvian mountain Indians commonly believe 
that the tiredness and exhaustion which overtak ;s them when 
climbing the high cordilleras with their heavy burdens is 
caused by a demon who lives on tire top of tlie hill. It is 
natural, tlierefore, when reaching the top to try and keep off the 
evil demon by throwing stones at the place where he is believed 
to have his seat. In this way the apachitas became places 
which “ carried away ” the fatigue of the travelling Indian. [24] 
The stone is not only a natural weapon but, m account of 
its hardness, is believed to possess supernatural lower. This 
too seems to be the real nature of the sacred heaps of stone 
which are the object of superstitious practices among the 
Bantu tribes, Bushmen, and Hottentots of Siuth Africa. 
Dudley Kidd states that evil spirits or angry am estral spirits 
are evidently supposed to haunt such spots. The fact that 
Kafirs pray at such heaps of stones would s iggest some 
appeasing of ancestral spirits. Or the natives nay seek^ to 
drive awav evil spirits by the throwing of a ston this being 
merely one of the many ways in which savages transfer evil 
from themselves to other things. (25] At bottem a similar 
idea underlies the “worship” of cairns among the half- 
civilized natives of Morocco. Dr. Westermarek states that 
one exceedingly common class of cairns in Moiocco derive 
their baraka or holiness from their connection v ith a saint. 
Sometimes a cairn marks the place where a holy man is said 
to have been buried, or to have rested or camped 26] 

Another important form of nature worship is he worship 
of mountains and, in certain parts of the world, cf volcanoes. 
As a matter of fact, high mountains with their s eep ridges, 
deep chasms, and mysterious caves are most like'y of all to 
attract the attention ot primitive people, and stil: more the 
fire-spitting volcanoes. From all corners of the globe come 
statements of tlic worship of mountains, and everywhere, on 
the whole, there seem to be tlic same basic princ pies. No¬ 
where havt: “sacred” mountains been more cot imon than 
in India. To this day the native.s look upon mysterious 
mountains and hills as the seats of malevolent spirit!. 

The most detailed accounts, however, come from the 
mountain itigions of tlcntral and South Americi . In the 
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virgin forests east of the Andes in Ecuador and Peru, for 
example, the Indians regard all high hills and cordilleras with 
special awe. These, they believe, are the seats of the spirits 
of their dead medicine-men. When the Jibaro Indians wander 
on hills and mountains, especially those they have not visited 
before, they keep silent and do not use their guns in case the 
demon of the hill should get angry. If noises are heard in the 
interior of the mountain in passing, they say that it is the 
iguanchi (a departed medicine-man) who is beating his drum 
or expressing di.spleasiire at having been disturbed. The big 
signal drum of the Jibaros is even said to be an imitation of 
the giant drum of the iguanchi living in the hills. Being spirits 
of dead medicine-men and sorcerers, the demons of the hills 
and mountains are also believed to send disease. Hence the 
“ hill demons ” are often invoked by the Jibaro medicine-men 
when curing their patients, Most feared of all are the snow- 
clad mountains and volcanoes, because their spirits are said 
to send chills and catarrhs and other diseases. All the greatest 
volcanoes in South America, Chimborazo and Cotopaxi in 
Ecuador, Illimani in Bolivia, and Aconcagua in Chile, have 
been worshipped by the natives for this reason, sometimes 
even with human sacrifices. Everywhere in South America the 
fundamental idea underlying the worship of mountains was 
the same, namely, that mountains are inhabited by spirits 
who are by nature the souls of departed Indians, notably those 
of medicine-men. [27] 

Nowhere were mountains more eagerly worshipped than in 
ancient Mexico. One of the great mystery-feasts of the Aztecs 
was the “ mountain-feast ”, celebrated annually, and at the 
same time was connected with the worship of the rain-god 
Tlaloc, with snake-worship and so forth. At this feast, among 
other things, human sacrifices and a ceremony of “ eating 
the god ” took place. From a paste of amaranth seeds, 
effigies of the mountain were made. On a certain day these 
effigies were ceremonially cut into pieces, the latter being 
divided between the different families and then consumed. [28] 
The details of this mystery-feast do not concern us here. It 
is enough to state the main idea underlying it, namely, that 
the mountains were inhabited by spirits of the departed who 
w'cre believed, among other things, to send rain. 

The same ideas were prevalent among the Scandinavian 
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and Finnish Lapps also. Among their most impc rtant divinities 
was the “ sacred mountains ”, paase-vare. Th< spirits of the 
departed Lapps were believed to take up thch abode in the 
mountains. ITe Lapps were perfectly acquainted with the 
“ mountain-people ” - generally called ^amo-ptople—because 
they used occasionally to visit their departed relatives, drinking 
and feasting with them, d'lie .vmV’o-pcopIe wen the guardian 
spirits of the living. [29] As 1 have pointed out, there was a 
close relationship beUveen this mountain worshij of the Lapps 
and their .9«7a-worship. 

The worship of caves, common in the lower cultures, is 
closely connected with the worship of mountaiiif. The belief, 
which seems to be the rule, that the mysterious spirits which 
haunt gloomy caves are tho.se of departed men, is easy to 
understand evhen we realize that caves served at one time 
as human dwellings, and that the ilcad were frei uently buried 
in them. 

Caves were the objects of worship not only among such peoples 
as the Indians of South America and certain piimitive tribes 
of India, but also among peoples of culture like the Greeks. 
The Indians enter subterranean caves only with hesitation and 
dread, because they imagine that these dark and mysterious 
places are haunted by the spirits of the dead, t) vis and other 
nocturnal birds they meet there are generally regarded as 
reincarnations of the dead. [30] In ancient C reece sacred 
caves, believed to be inhabited by nymphs and other super¬ 
natural beings, were quite numerous. The neoplatonic 
philosopher Porphyry even expresses the. opinfm that in early 
times the ancients used to consecrate caves to thei • gods before 
even they had discovered how to build them temples. The 
religious rites associated, for instance, with the. mbterranean 
chasm at Delphi, the mephitic gases of which were supposed 
to fill the prophesying priestess with a divine sp irit, were in 
fact founded on very primitive ideas. [31] 

As to other spirits or divinities of the earth, we still have 
to deal with the spiritual beings which inhabit water, those 
beings who people the sea. lakes, streams, riverf, and wells. 
There is no doubt that the primitive belief which endows 
water with life, regarding it even as a “ divine ’ element, is 
much easier to understand from our point of view than, for 
instance, the worship of a stone. In fact, then: is nothing 
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more likely to give an undeveloped mind the idea of life, will, 
and power than the restless sea with its constant undulatory 
motion, sometimes growing into a furious gale, its regular 
tides, and so forth. Even civilized man, in speaking of the 
“ fury of the storm ”, shows a tendency to personify the natural 
power of the sea; how much more, therefore, the uncultured 
savage. In regard, however, to the worship of water we meet 
with two notions in the lower culture which ought, to a certain 
extent, to be kept apart. On the one hand there is a direct 
worship of water as such, that is to say, as a vaguely personified 
element; on the other, the worship of a real spirit of the water. 
Pre-animists, of course, consider the first notion as the primary 
one, but close inquiries seem to prove rather that the reverse 
has been the case. 

In regard to the Finno-Ugrian peoples, whose ideas have been 
closely investigated, Castren was still of the opinion that water 
had been worshipped by them originally in its “ immediate 
sensuous form ”, simply as a material element. He assumed 
this to be true of most Finno-Ugrian tribes even to-day. [32] 
This assertion of Castren’s, however, seems to have as little 
validity as a similar statement of his about their stone-worship. 
At any rate. Dr. Holmberg’s researches on this point have 
resulted in showing that, among those peoples who have best 
preserved the original ideas, namely, the Lapps, the peoples 
of the river Ob in Siberia, the Ostyaks and the Vogules, water 
has been worshipped under the form of an individual local 
spirit, and not as water. The latter idea is frequently connected 
with the idea of an impersonal magical power inherent in the 
water, but this seems to appear later and is only encountered 
among more advanced tribes, influenced from without, such 
as the Votyaks, the Tsheremisses, the proper Finns, etc. The 
Finns used to address in poetic terms the water of the lakes 
and rivers, using the apellation the ” Mother of the water ” 
(veden-emd), or some such pleasing epithet. In the same way, 
the magical spell-formula for the “ power of the w^ater ” was 
used for the cure of sickness. [33] 

Among other things, these conclusions agree perfectly with 
the result I arrived at in my own particular field of research. 
South America. Besides which, they confirm the hypothesis 
1 have set forth before, namely, that, in the evolution of 
religious thought, the impersonal magical “ power ”, as found 
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among certain higher peoples, represents a secondary notion in 
relation to the purely animistic idea of a spirit. 

When the sea, lakes, rivers, wells, etc., are look-;d upon as 
animated by spiritual beings, this is consequently 110 doubt a 
“ primitive ” idea. Another question concerns, of course, the 
nature of the souls or spirits believed to inhabit tlie water. In 
this respect one must observe that there is little cle ir evidence 
as to the belief in water possessing a special sou! )f its own. 
It is doubtful, in fact, whether the water-demons form a special 
category among the nature-spirits of the lower peoples. Those 
spirits or demons who inhabit seas, lakes, rivers, an 1 wells are 
therefore essentially the same as those in mountains, rocks, 
caves, the forest, and so forth. 

As to the water-spirits of the Finno-Ugrian peojiles, it has 
been shown that most of them are by nature simply souls of 
departed men, and that their worship is closely roll ted to the 
worship of the dead. 'I'hus all tribes of the Finno-U 'rian stock 
believe that the souls or spirits of those drowned ii a lake or 
river have become local water-divinities haunting the scene 
of the accident. [34] This belief is found in many parts of the 
world. The water-spirits of the Indians, for instance, frequently 
belong to this species. If an Indian loses his life n a rapid 
river or a cataract, his soul is changed into a demon v ho haunts 
that spot. According to the belief of the Jibaro Indians, the 
spirits of their forefathers inhabit the small waterfills in the 
cordilleras where they are used to taking their ritial baths. 
The water, therefore, in these falls has magical piD'/er which 
fills the Indian bathing there. The natives think that the 
enormously deep and ice-cold lagoons in the Andes lie haunted 
by the souls of malevolent sorcerers who send disease. [35] 
It is natural that these spirits, especially the spirits of people 
drowned in the lake or river, should be regarded as malevolent 
and dangerous beings. 

But there is also another quite contrary idea Ivdd about 
water in many lakes, streams, rivers, and wells, namely, that 
it has supernatural virtue and highly beneficial effect. In the 
worship of water, as is seen, for instance, among Finnish 
peoples, the idea is often demonstrated that water not only 
has beneficial effects on agriculture, but also promotes the 
fecundity of women and of animals. Hence aniong the 
Votyaks and the F.sthonians the ceremonial sprink ing with 
I 
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water was always a customary marriage rite. On the third 
day, among the former, both bride and bridegroom were 
taken down to the river, where they had to “ step into the 
water.” Also on the morning following the wedding, they 
had to sprinkle each other with water which was brought 
by the women with certain ceremonies. [36] Whether the 
sprinkling with water in this case was a purification ceremony, 
or was due to its supposed fertilizing effects, is not clearly 
indicated. That magically purifying effects are commonly 
attributed to water, is well known, but its “ power ” in many 
cases, at least, is just as obviously due to the spirit which is 
regarded as its soul or essence. 

In the same way, for instance, the Bantu tribes of South 
Africa believe in river spirits which arc propitiated with animal 
sacrifices or other offerings. But these water-deities are 
ancestral spirits living in the river. “ It is very doubtful,” 
says Dudley Kidd, “ whether the natives have any fully-formed 
conception of what we call a river-spirit; it seems more prob¬ 
able that they imagined some ancestral spirit to be living in 
the river, or that some fabulous animal had its home in the 
water.” [37] 

From many other parts of the world comes information about 
the same kind of primitive worship of water, although one is 
not always clear as to the nature of the “ sacredness ” ascribed 
to lakes, rivers, and so on. To the same category belongs the 
water-worship of Aryan peoples. To the modern Hindu the 
Ganges is only the most important and best known of their 
many sacred rivers. Among the ancient Greeks the worship 
of rivers was very prominent. [38] There is no doubt that 
it had a purely animistic foundation, as also did the Roman 
worship of the Tiber. We know that the sacerdotal office 
of the pontifices among the Romans probably originated in 
the necessity of performing certain rites in honour of the 
Tiber, whose anger was provoked every time its current was 
traversed by bridges. [39] One may infer that the Greeks 
held similar ideas from the important part that the river-gods 
play among the motley crowd of divinities who meet us in the 
Homeric songs. Similarly, one of the benevolent pieces of 
advice Hesiod gives his hearers in his Works and Days is never 
to cross a stream before washing one’s hands, praying, and 
looking earnestly at the stream. [40] That Hesiod’s injunctions 
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were observed throughout the whole of antiquity, may be 
inferred from the knowledge we have of the mmy instances 
of worship given to rivers and streams. Valuable sacrifices of 
horses, bulls, etc., were sometimes offered to ti e river-gods. 
The river-worship of the Oreeks was no doubt a ;urvival from 
early times in the history f>f the Aryan race. [41 1 

In many cases the “ water-spirits ” are mtae y dangerous 
animals living in rivers and other waters, such ts crocodiles, 
water-snakes, fishes, etc. One of the most dnaded water- 
demons in the Amazon region in South America is the great 
anaconda or water-serpent (Eunectes rnurinus), ca\[e i yacumanta, 
“the Water-mother”, by the Indians. Even tlis demon is 
believed to be an evil sorcerer who, after deat t, takes the 
shape of this monster. Many accidents which happen on the 
river during canoeing are attributed by the Indians to this 
powerful water-demon. [42] 

The spirits of springs are often worshipped as oowers pro¬ 
moting fertility, an idea which at a higher stage—i.e. where 
agriculture has become the mainstay of a people-—s connected 
with water-spirits in general. The idea about the fertilizing 
effects of springs was particularly prominent in ancient Peru, 
where the worship of springs was closely associated with the 
worship of the sea. As a “mother of the wateis” the sea 
was looked upon specially as a mother of spring :. In fact, 
springs were called “ the daughters of the sea ”, and when 
directing sacrifices and prayers to them the Per ivians first 
addressed Viracocha, the Creator, who among otlitu things was 
connected with the sea. It is easy to understand that in arid 
regions like Western Peru, where rain is scarce ai d in some 
parts non-existent for a whole year, permanently flo\ ung waters 
should have an enormous importance for the irrigadon of the 
soil. Only thus can tin: fervent worship of springs in ancient 
Peru be satisfactorily explained. [43] On the other hand, in 
Europe and elsewhere, there are also instances of the springs 
being worshipped as harmful divinities who send ceitain kinds 
of disease. In Esthonia, for instance, we meet witi the idea 
that springs may send a certain disease of the skin, duo probably 
to their supposed connection with mysterious underground 
spirits. This belief is Aryan in origin and is four d also in 
many parts of Germany. [44] 

The springs are honoured, partly with bloodless offerings. 
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partly with real sacrifices. Later on we shall see that these 
rites are essentially magical in nature and have for their object 
the augmenting of the power of springs to spread fertility. 

But in other respects also, springs and streams played an 
important part in the magical practices of uncivilized peoples. 
To these I have already drawn attention. Flowing water 
possesses supernatural power, mana. It washes away the 
dangerous pollution caused by evil and impure spirits, and if, 
among some peoples, certain springs are believed to cause 
sickness, there are others on the contrary, who ascribe to them 
wonderful curative effects. The classical instance of a miracu¬ 
lous spring is the pond Bethesda mentioned in the New 
Testament, which never failed to cure those who stepped into 
its healing water. [45] Robertson Smith has established the 
fact that, on the whole, the worship of sacred waters was 
exceedingly common among Semitic peoples. But the worship 
of springs is also prominent among Aryan peoples. The 
sacred springs found, for instance, in distant places in Sweden 
and among the Swedish population in Finland, may be men¬ 
tioned as evidence to this effect. Small coins are frequently 
offered to them, and in other cases, pins and other pointed 
objects. One must evidently explain the latter custom as an 
attempt to ward off harmful infltiences arising from the 
springs. [46] 

Among more civilized peoples local water-spirits are gradually 
developed into special kinds of Sonder^otter, whose sphere of 
activity is strictly defined, and lastly into polytheistic gods. 
To the latter belong many of the river-deities we find in the 
Homeric songs, although their animistic origin is obvious. 
The Scandinavian ndeken is also a half-polytheistic anthropo¬ 
morphic deity present also among the Esthonians and Finns. 
He is a fairy of the water, haunting lakes, streams, and springs, 
and is always regarded as a malevolent being attacking, for 
instance, those who bathe in the river. [47] The Ahti of the 
Finns is a purely polytheistic being, a powerful water- and sea- 
god. Among other important polytheistic divinities of the 
water and sea is the Peruvian Mamacocha. As a personification 
of the endless ocean she was “ the mother of all waters ”. 
The Babylonian sea-god Ea had the same character. In his 
capacity as lord of the deep waters and subterranean springs, 
he was at the same time worshipped as a principle of the 
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fertility of the soil, even as the original source of life. [48] 
More indefinite in his character is the Greek Poseidon. At 
first, Poseidon seems to have been a god of tl ,e sea and of the 
watery elements in general, the billows of v hicb with his 
trident he could set in violent motion at ple.isare, or, on the 
contrary, soothe. l..,ike most sea-gods he couh also influence 
the fertility of the soil. [49] 

A prominent place in the primitive world of spirits is 
occupied by the supernatural beings whose activities are 
expressed in natural phenomena. The belief tUat phenomena 
like thunder and lightning, meteors, the rainbo v, etc., are due 
to supernatural causes must ultimately be ixilained by the 
savage people’s ignorance of what we call nati r al laws. Since, 
on the other hand, uncivilized man is prornpled by a practical 
desire to form an idea about the causes of certain natural 
phenomena, he arrives at a theory which, from his intellectual 
point of view, lies within ea.sy reach. 

Earthquakes, for instance, have been ascribe 1 by all savage 
and barbaric peoples to supernatural monstcis Concealed in 
the bowels of the earth, these, through tluir movements, 
cause this feared natural phenomenon. A j)l enomenon like 
thunder can only arise from invisible spiritual beings at work 
behind the clouds. The South American Indians believe 
that violent thunderstorms arc caused by a g eat number of 
evil spirits making noises and rushing through the air. [50] 
The Chaco Indians regard these demons as enemies making 
an onset on the village. Every time a burst of tl under is heard, 
the Indians, seated in their huts, start to she ut and scream 
loudly in order to frighten away the molestii g supernatural 
visitors. [51] The same is true of the Jiba'os, as I have 
mentionecl before, when comparing their idets and customs 
with similar ones among the Kafirs of South Alrica. In short, 
we are dealing here with an idea typical of lower peoples all 
over the world. At higher stages of culture the idea about 
this natural phenomenon becomes more and more individ¬ 
ualized. Thunder is now ascribed to one po werful personal 
being who resides above the clouds, and lightning to the 
“ sword ” which he brandishes against men. In this way have 
arisen those dreadful thunder- and lightniag-gods familiar 
from Aryan religions and who, for instance, appear in typical 
form in the Greek Zeus and the Scandinavia 1 Tor. These 
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purely anthropomorphic deities of the thunder and lightning 
belong, however, to the polytheistic stage in the history of 
religion. 

The South American Indians have the same idea about 
comets and meteors as about thunder and lightning, namely, 
that evil spirits—in many cases tire spirits of dead sorcerers— 
are working through these unusual phenomena. Even more 
interesting is their idea about the rainbow. The rainbow is 
also commonly regarded as an evil spirit, and its appearance 
considered a bad omen. He is particularly dangerous to young 
women, since he has the power to make them supernaturally 
pregnant. This belief is found among the mountain Indians 
in Peru, and also in the virgin forests east of the Andes. The 
Indians of Western Amazonas fancy that the rainbow is nothing 
more than a huge anaconda (water-serpent) in the air, or, as they 
generally express it, the “ shadow of the anaconda Women 
among these Indians fear the rainbow particularly as the rein¬ 
carnation of the spirit of an evil wizard. When the rainbow 
appears, a woman in her menstrual period is not supposed to go 
out for fear the rainbow demon should make her pregnant, in 
which case she will give birth to a demoniacal child. [52] 

In the same way winds and tempests are looked upon as 
manifestations of the activity of supernatural beings. In the 
Chaco, the violent whirlwinds which are often seen moving along 
the ground raising pillars of dust and damaging the habitations 
are regarded by the Indians as the passing of spirits or demons. 
Of such spirits the 'Foba Indians say, “ There goes a peyak (evil 
spirit) dancing in the dust.” [53] In the Amazon region the 
violent hurricanes which frequently blow over a limited space 
in the virgin forest and cause enormous devastation among 
the trees and plants, are attributed to dreadful supernatural 
monsters passing through the forest. 

At a higher stage of religious evolution these wind- and 
tempest-demons appear frequently as personal beings. Such 
were the wind-gods of classical peoples. Well known is Virgil’s 
description of /Eolus, in the Aeneid, that king of the winds who 
kept his refractory subjects shut up in dark subterranean caves 
lest in the fury of their hurricane-flight they should sweep away 
lands and seas, [54] In Homer, for instance, the personification 
of the winds is seen in the description of Achilles calling on 
Boreas and Zephyrus with libations and vows of sacrifices to 
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blow into a blaze the funeral pyre of Patroklos. [55] The idea 
of wind-demons appears in its most primitive iorm, however, 
in popular Greek religion where it lingers on during the whole 
of antiquity. An Iinglish Greek scholar, Miss Hai rison, has even 
tried to show that the primitive Greeks thought o wind-demons 
as essentially ghosts, that is storm ghosts, who matched away 
people to death. This idea would explain why tl e Greeks pro¬ 
pitiated them with the same rites as those perl )rmed for the 
dead. [56] That they were associated with th.; gloomy region 
of the under-world is quite natural since, amoa^ other things, 
they were believed to bring with them pestiferous disease. 

Examples of a direct worship of wind-gods o -demons are 
numerous among the Greeks. One of the most amous is that 
mentioned by llerodotus and other writers concerning the 
Athenians during the Persian War. When Xerxes was marching 
against Greece they inquired of the Delphic tin cle and were 
told that they ought to prey and sacrifice to the \ finds as these 
would be powerful allies of Greece. The Athenians did so, 
with the result that a violent storm arose which cas; away no less 
than four hundred of the Persian vessels. Frt m this time 
onward an official regular cult of the winds seems to have been 
established in Greece. [57] 

As of the Greeks, so of the lower cidtures in gene “al, the wind- 
demons seem, in most cases, to be conceived as spirits of the 
dead. 

Among the nature-spirits proper one must also include those 
spiritual beings animating heavenly bodies, thi; . ky itself as 
well as the sun, the moon, and the stars. This pa 'ticular form 
of worship has recently been the object of elabon te inquiries, 
so I shall not dwell long upon it here. Besices this, the 
heavenly powers are not very prominent in the cult of primitive 
peoples; they belong rather to the polytheistic ;han to the 
animistic stage in the history of religion. The absence or 
paucity of sun-worship in the lower cultures has beer pointed out 
by Sir Jamiis Frazer with special reference to such peoples as the 
Australian aborigines, the Melanesians, the Polynes ans and the 
Micronesians, as well as the modern black races cf Africa. He 
adds that, whatever may be the reason, a solar religion seems to 
flourish best among nations which have attained a ce tain degree 
of civilization, such as the ancient Egyptians and tb; Indians of 
Mexico and Peru at the time when they were discovered. [58] 
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It is quite natural that, for primitive peoples, the powers of the 
sky are too far off and interfere too little with their practical life 
to attract attention and become the objects of worship in the true 
sense of the word. 

Nevertheless, the first beginnings of a cult of heavenly deities, 
or spirits, can be traced among primitive peoples. The most 
common idea is that the souls of departed ancestors have trans¬ 
migrated into the sun, the moon, and the stars. Such ideas, for 
instance, are found in South America, where one can also study 
characteristic differences in the conception of the heavenly 
powers arising from different natural and cultural conditions. 

One can understand that in the tropical virgin forests east of 
the Andes, the sun should be less important as a giver of warmth 
and fertility than in the cold mountainous regions. In a hot 
climate the sun may be regarded rather as a malevolent than 
a beneficent being. Even in a land like ancient Greece the 
burning pestiferous rays of the sun in summer time could not 
help giving rise to the belief that the sun-deity appears some¬ 
times as an evil destructive demon who must be appeased 
with appropriate rites. [59] In tropical and subtropical South 
America a vague personification of the sun and the moon—who 
are regarded as “ people ”—is met with among many tribes, hut 
no real worship is connected with them. More definite are the 
ideas held by the Onas in Tierra del Fuego. “ They like the 
sun,” says an ethnologist, “ simply because formerly it was a 
great man, and because for the time being it sends light and 
warmth.” [60] The sun, as also the moon and the stars, are 
looked upon with great respect, and even with fear. The stars, 
they assert, are departed men, and some of them, even, men who 
still live. It is natural that, in a cold country like Tierra del 
Fuego, the sun should particularly attract the attention of the 
natives and be respected as a beneficent power. 

In tropical South America these ideas are probably rare. In 
the myths of the Guiana Indians the sun, moon, and stars often 
figure not only as personified beings, but, in some cases, are said to 
have human origin. The sun with its crown of rays is described 
as an Indian with a head ornament of silver and parrot feathers, 
ear-pendants of brilliant beetle wings, and so on. I’he moon 
formerly lived on the earth as an evil sorcerer, while legends are 
current about the stars, indicating that these heavenly bodies 
are intimately associated with the departed. The Milky Way, 
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for instance, is supposed to be the path along wh ch the souls of 
the departed wander to the Shade-land, a belie: ’ found among 
many tribes. Likewise the Pleiades, which pla) an important 
part in the calendar of many primitive peoples Sowing and 
planting are often determined by observation c f this constel¬ 
lation, which is connected with the spirits of the dead. [61] Such 
a view, which to a certain extent undoubtedly supports Spencer’s 
well-known theory of the origin of religion, is quite natural, 
since the Indians fancy that the souls of the deported not only 
take up their abode in different natural objects on the earth, but 
also rise upwards to the sky. 

It was far otherw ise with the worship of the sun and the moon 
in the highlands of Peru and Bolivia. Although the sun was the 
special deity of the Incas of Cuzco and its worship spread from 
them to those Andean peoples whont they conqne ed, there are 
numerous traces of a sun-worship in the mounta n area inde¬ 
pendent of the Incas, The sun-worship in the mountain regions 
of Western South America was not essentially th< outcome of 
deliberate invention or enforced propagation, but had, as it were, 
a natural foundation. The sun was one of those hea ^enly powers 
who had too great an influence upon the welfare oj the Indians 
to be neglected. This becomes perlectly clear fio:n the words 
used at sacrifices made to the sun-god of the Incat. Phrases re¬ 
peated again and again in the prayers addressed to him had for 
theme that he may always remain young and rise every day 
illuminating the earth, that he may give w'armth in o: der that the 
fruits may grow, etc. [62] 

The sun was not worshiped by the Incas as such, i.e. as a 
heavenly body, but because it was looked upon as tie abode of 
a spirit. On this point one of the best-known au horities on 
the modern Aimara culture states: “ It was not ih; orbs (suti 
and moon) to which a certain worship was offered, but to the 
spiritual beings that dwelt in them, the Achachilas or Pacarinas 
believed to reside both in the sun and the moon.” [13] Acha~ 
chila and pacarina were words used by the ancient Q lichua and 
Aimara to denote their ancestors, worshiped at the scared places 
called hitaca. We may conclude from this that the sun-deity 
and the moon-deity belonged to the same category of ancestral 
spirits as those inhabiting other inanimate natural ohjet ts. When 
the Incas called the sun their “ father ” from whom they were 
descended, or when the dying Inca said that he was go ng to join 
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his “ Father the Sun ” who had called him to rest with himself 
in the other life, this was not merely a metaphor or figure of 
speech. The whole Inca religion comprised a grand system of 
ancestor worship and in this, the worship of the sun and other 
heavenly bodies played an integral part. 

Everywhere the sun did not enjoy the same respect as at Cuzco. 
In some parts of the country his place was secondary in com¬ 
parison with that occupied by the other heavenly powers. An 
ancient writer, Antonio de Calancha, tells that the inhabitants 
of the valley north of Trujillo “ worshipped the moon as their 
principal deity; for he has the power over the elements, produces 
ailments, and is the cause of the movements of the sea, of the 
lightning and of the thunder.” They had an huaca called Si-an 
( “ the house of the moon ”) where they adored the moon. They 
looked upon the moon as more potent than the sun, “ because the 
sun only shines in the day, whereas the moon is visible both day 
and night, and because the moon sometimes causes eclipses of 
the sun, whereas the sun never causes eclipses of the moon.” 
As well as the moon they worship the Pleiades, because this 
constellation was believed to bring ailments and to make the 
plantations grow. [64] 

Clearly, the benefits of a solar deity can be fully appreciated 
only by agricultural peoples. Pastoral peoples, too, will have 
reason to pay attention to a heavenly god who dispenses warmth 
and promotes the growth of the pasture. 

The Lapps may be mentioned as an instance of pastoral 
peoples who have developed a sun-worship. It is easy to under¬ 
stand what the appearance of the sun in the spring must have 
meant for the heathen Lapps after the long arctic night. As an 
ancient Swedish missionary states, “ they regarded the sun as a 
mother of all living beings.” Another ancient writer states that 
“ the sun is called by the Lapps a god who, in shining, warms 
the earth and effects that the grass grows for the nourishment of 
the reindeer; and, in order that the sun may shine, the Lapps 
formerly sacrificed to it white cattle, and on the Midsummer 
Eve used to eat, in honour of the sun, a porridge called the 
‘ porridge of the sun ’. before making these offerings, the 
Lapps always went down on their knees and prayed to the sun 
that it might bountifully throw its warmth on their reindeer and 
upon everything else of which they derived sustenance. They 
did the same after the porridge offering was consumed, praying 
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that the sun might grant them a plentiful milk-si mmer and that 
their reindeer might prosper.” [65] 

Many of the offerings of the l-apps, especia ly to the sun, 
were magical in character, as we shall see lu;r. Such, for 
instance, were the. images of the sun offered to t lis solar deity, 
and the sun-rings which were held towards hiiii s o that his rays 
were caught with it. The conspicuous object of :hese rites was 
to promote, in a purely mechanical way, the ris ng of the sun 
over the horizon, or to keep its light as long as possible. The 
sun-worshifi of the Lapps which, in spite of a c ;rtain Scandi¬ 
navian influence, is doubtless in essence a genuintly native cult- 
form, is typical, on the whole, of the religion of an arctic 
people. 

From early times among other Finno-Ugriai peoples the 
sky, with its many mysterious phenomena, its li ^hts, its rain, 
its thunder and lightning, etc., was the object of a certain 
worship. In a general way the heavenly bodies were thought to 
be animated, but at any rate there is no direct ri lation between 
this cult and the cult of tire dead, which elsewliere forms the 
foundation of the Finno-Ugrian religion. As amon i the Aryans, 
so in the Finno-Ugrian area, the heaven was worshipped simply 
as such or in its material form, the same word Wt ing used for 
“heaven-god” as for “ heaven ”. It is only lute - among the 
Votyaks, for instance, that the heaven was worshipped as a 
personal anthropomorphic deity, known by the name of Inmar. 
He is regarded above all as tlie god of agricultiiie, who will 
promote the fertility of the fields. 

Next to the heaven-god the Votyaks pay revet ence to the 
spirit of the sun, of the thtmder, and of the earth, whereas the 
Tsheremisses worship both the sun and the moon as ‘' Mothers 
It is a worship based wholly on a vague animation of these 
heavenly bodies. [66] But whereas both the sky and sun have 
thus been looked upon as real gods among the h'iino-Ugrian 
tribes, and been appealed to especially in count ction with 
agriculture, one has to remember that these cults are largely of 
comparatively recent origin and the result of foreign influence. 
It may now be difficult, even impossible, to determine what 
ideas these peoples held about the powers of the sky in primitive, 
times. Judging from the ideas held by other primiti ve peoples, 
however, we must assume that their role in praciital religion 
has been insignificant. 
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Uncultured peoples, extending tkcir theory of animation to 
everything, also deify objects made by human hand. In speaking 
of the intrinsic tendency of the Malays to attribute a soul to 
natural objects, Mr. Skeat remarks that one must be prepared to 
find that the Malay theory of animism embraces “ the human 
race, animals and birds, vegetation (trees and plants), reptiles and 
fishes, its extension to inert objects, such as minerals and sticks 
and stones, weapons, boats, food, clothes, ornaments, and other 
objects which to us are not merely soulless, but lifeless.” [67] 
This statement, I think, holds true of most uncivilized peoples. 
In the imagination of the Tsheremiss, for instance, his old 
dwelling, the kata, becomes as it were a living being to whom 
one can speak and who understands the wants of man. When 
he settles down in a new house he prays to it for prosperity; 
“Grant me health and well-being, give me domestic happiness.” 
This prayer, however, does not seem to be addressed to the 
cottage as such, but to the spirit who is looked upon as its invisible 
owner and inhabitant. At one time it was the custom to arrange 
for this house-spirit, in a corner of the kata, a kind of altar for 
offerings. This consisted of a small bark box provided with a 
roof, in which the offerings were laid. The modern Tsheremiss 
also speaks of his particular house-spirits and of the soul (ort) of 
the cottage. As with the soul of man, the soul of the kdta may 
leave his dwelling-place, temporarily or for ever. If the inhabi¬ 
tants quarrel, scream, smoke much tobacco in the house, or keep 
it dirty, the “ soul ” disappears. “ You drive away the soul of 
my house,” says the Tsheremiss when somebody disturbs the 
peace in his home. Not only the dwelling-houses proper, but 
also other buildings, such as the stable, the kiln, the hath-bouse, 
the store-house, and so forth have their local or tutelary spirits. 
Similarly the boat, the field-gate, the axe, the plough, the sickle, 
the cup, the spoon, the mirror, the shoes, the carriage-gear, 
and so forth were believed to have souls of their own. [68] 

Ideas of this kind are met with among many primitive peoples. 
At one time, for example, the Finns of Finland held exactly the 
same belief about local spirits or fairies inhabiting dwelling- 
houses and other important buildings, as the Tsheremisses. 
Among the Swedish population in Finland this belief had its 
counterpart in the beings called tomten, rddaren, and so forth. 
But originally both the Swedish tomten and the Finno-Ugrian 
house-spirits seem to have been merely the spirits of departed 
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men, who still continued to hold sway over the I ouse they once 
inhabitated and became the objects of worship, jbg] 

When the Quichua Indians in Peru build a now house, they 
bury at each of the pillars supporting the house.«ertain peculiar 
things which are supposed to contain magical power: llama- 
fcetuses, coca, small tin-figures, Indian pepper,sal , etc. The aim 
of these sacrifices is to impart strength and stahi ity to the new 
building and to prevent its breaking down pre naturely. [70] 
The ancient Scandinavian vikings were inspired by a similar 
idea when they smeared the keel of their vessel; with human 
blood. It is not quite clear in these instances whether the 
sacrifices were directed to the material object, themselves, 
to the house and the boat personified, or to the spirits or souls 
thought to animate them. Considering that bwer peoples 
commonly ascribe souls to weapons and implemei ts, food- and 
drinking-vessels and so forth, the latter seems jiribable. The 
Pueblo Indians, famed for their clay vessel indu; tiy, regard the 
clay vessel as a living being with a principle of life or soul. On 
the ornaments which decorate the external side )f the ves.sel 
one notes a constant feature, namely, that enciicling lines are 
left with open ends, the little space serving as an exit trail for the 
life or being. The noise made by a pot when strucl is supposed 
to be the voice of its associated being; the clang o ' a pot when 
it breaks or suddenly cracks in burning is the cry of this being as 
it escapes or separates from the vessel. [71] 

Similar ideas are fouird among some South Ameri :an Indians. 
The Jibaros believe tltat the clay ves.sel has the soul of a woman; 
only women, therefore, can make clay vessels, just as they mostly 
handle them in daily life. In the same way other utensils, 
weapons, implements, clothes, needles, etc., have their own 
souls. Among other things, when the Jibaro Indian is intoxi¬ 
cated by his narcotic drinks and has unusual vision !, the souls 
animating such objects appear to him. I may add th it the cere¬ 
monial breaking of clay vessels in South America, v/hich takes 
place notably at burials, is due in part at least to anin istic ideas: 
when the clay vessel is broken its soul is set free, [72] 

The fact that the spirits of such objects alwaxs appear in 
human form, seems to show that they have the sarn: origin as 
most other animistic heings treated in this chaptei. In many, 
perhaps most cases, they are simply human souls which have 
taken up their abode in these objects. In other cases they may 
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only be moulded with the human soul as a pattern. Be this as it 
may, a close examination of the animistic ideas of the lower 
peoples seems to lead to this conclusion, namely, that the 
spiritual life with which primitive man endows the objects and 
phenomena of nature, animals, plants, and inanimate objects, is 
but a projection of his own psychical life. In its widest sense, 
therefore, nature-worship proves to be simply a part of the 
worship of man himself. This fact, moreover, can be illustrated 
by the spiritualism and demonology of savage and barbaric 
peoples. 



CHAPTER Vm 

TOTEMISM 

T OTEMISM is a s\ibject which, for two reasor s, I shall deal 
with only brietly in this book. In the first place, it has 
been treated at length by Sir James G. Frazer in Totetimm and 
Exogamy. In this he gives a survey of this primitive system of 
thought which may be considered almost comph t< in regard to 
some parts of the world. In the second plac:, totemism, 
although closely connected with certain religions and magical 
ideas, is still a social rather than a religious phenomenon, and 
should be given detailed treatment in a sociologit a work rather 
than one on religion. Nevertheles.s, there are certain areas 
which Sir Jan\cs Frazer has touched on only supe -ficially. As 
to the question as to how toUanism originated, here may, I 
think, be opinions which differ from those expressi d by him in 
this work. 

Ever since MacLennaa, through his well-kno v i articles in 
the Fortnightly Review on “ I’he Worship of i' nimals and 
Plants ”, drew'the attention of anthropologists and historians of 
religion to the phenomenon called “ totemism” this form of 
primitive religion or superstition has held a cent'al place in 
discussions about the social organization and belie)s :)f the lower 
peoples. Not only did MacLennan show that totenism is met 
with among many more peoples than the Indians of North 
America and the Australian aborigines, but he expressed the 
opinion that it has marked a stage of culture through which all 
peoples have passed. As indicated liy the very title of his 
articles, he started, moreover, from the assumption that any form 
of animal and plant worship must have a totemistic rrigin. 

All these obvious exaggerations have been repeated even in 
our own days, although, on the whole, a more sober i tew is now 
taken on the subject. Most anthropologists realize that totem¬ 
ism is neither a general phenomenon, common tc all lower 
races at a certain stage of culture, the viewpoint of tie culture- 
history school, nor is it identical with the worship of a limals and 
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plants as is still sometimes contended. The question whether 
totemism exists,‘or has once existed, among all lower races of 
mankind has been discussed with an earnestness which indicates 
that more weight has often been ascribed to it than it really 
deserves. The answer to much of it depends on the meaning 
given to the term “ totemism If by a totem we mean a special 
class of animals or plants to which a certain group of people pay 
reverence, assuming a mysterious affinity between themselves and 
that animal or plant—as the most general definition of totemism 
—we may certainly say that it is not a world-wide social and 
religious phenomenon. 

Totemism of this kind is found in North America and Aus¬ 
tralia, also in many other parts of the world, for example in New 
Guinea and Melanesia, India, Central and South Africa, and so 
forth. But it was evidently unknown to the various Indo- 
European peoples, as also to the majority of the Mongolian, 
Turco-Tartaric, and Finno-Ugrian peoples of Asia. Likewise, 
all attempts to prove its existence among the ancient Egyptians 
and the Semitic peoples have been futile, in spite of the efforts of 
Robertson Smith and his school to prove that the ancient Semites 
had totemism in its true and original form. On the other hand, 
it must be noted that the fundamental idea underlying totemism, 
the idea of the transmigration of souls into animals and plants, 
is found in some form or other among most lower peoples and 
that many of them, although they have not developed totemism 
in the strict sense of the word, still show an approximation to 
such a system. 

Therefore, although totemism is not, on the whole, a char¬ 
acteristic feature of the social and religious life of the North 
Asiatic peoples, one still finds numerous traces of it, or at any 
rate of those ideas which, among other peoples, have led to 
totemism in the proper sense of the word. In a work on the 
bear-worship of the Ostyaks, the Russian ethnologist N. Haruzin 
expressed the opinion that these Finno-Ugrian tribes regarded 
the bear as their totem. Facts which, according to Haruzin, 
point in this direction are as follows: first, there are myths telling 
that the bear descends from a hero who once lived on the earth; 
secondly, the name of the bear is used in some cases as a family 
name; and thirdly, a slaughtered bear is never entirely destroyed, 
the hones at any rate being always carefully preserved, [i] 

Although Haruzin attaches great importance to the last fact, 
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I think it carries little weight as a proof of tot* mism. It is a 
common thingj remember, for the bones of game killed in hunt¬ 
ing to be preserved for purely magical reasom , savage peoples 
believing that wild animals can be controlled through the bones 
of these animals. This belief has essentially notl ing to do with 
totemism. Still less, without furtlier inquiry, c in many other 
superstitions in regard to animals be interpreted as “ traces ” 
of totemism. 

On the other hand, the affinity which Siberian ribes suppose 
to exist between man and the bear unquestional ly points to a 
primitive view likely to lead to totemism. There ire also direct 
evidences of totemism in Siberia. Here, the Sainiyedes on the 
Ket River declare that they are descended from the bear, and 
wear as emblems the severed nose of the animal ;ogether with 
adjacent parts of the scalp. These emblems are sail 1 to represent 
the “ all father ” or the totem animal. Dr, Donne , who relates 
this, adds that he received similar information fr )m the River 
Tas, where the Samoyedes claim descent from the swan and 
certain other animals. [2] 

Similar stories about the descent of men from ce ‘tain animals 
are also current among the Yenisey-Ostyaks. Dr, Karjalainen 
states that some of the real Ostyaks are familar with social organ¬ 
izations of this kind. In some parts of the area inlu bited by the 
Ostyaks, the population is divided into three mint r groups or 
clans. Here exogamy prevails, members of the same social 
group being prohibited from marrying. Among the Tartars 
also one finds social groups of related persons uhi take their 
names from certain animals, the elk, the reindeiu, etc. It is 
stated, however, that the corresponding animals ..re not the 
objects of any particular cult or reverence, and mt rr hers of the 
group are not forbidden to kill them should opport mity arise. 

Here, one may say, we have a clan totemism wi h a purety 
social, not a religious significance. According to Karjalainen. 
the Ostyaks in general were divided into five main ti ibes which 
in their turn were subdivided into smaller sibs or clam according 
to blood-relationship. 'Khe former took their name s from the 
rivers on the banks of which lived the various tribes, v hereas the 
sub-tribes took their names from animals such as thr reindeer, 
the wolverine, the sable, the fox, the owl, the hawk, the roach, 
etc. [3] These animal names point unmistakably to a kind of 
totemic dan organization among the Ostyaks, 
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We may add similar other instances. As early as i 73 °> ® 

time when the name “ totemism ” was still unknown to science, 
a German traveller Ph. J. v. Strahlenberg gave in a work a 
description of the beliefs of the Yakuts, where he says among 
other things: “ Each family has a special animal which is re¬ 
garded by it as sacred, e.g. the swan, the goose, the raven, etc., 
the animal worshipped by a family never being eaten by any 
member of the same, though others may eat of its meat.” [4] 
The swan plays a part in the mythology of many Central Asiatic 
peoples, and is generally regarded as a female being. The 
Buriats, for example, have a tale about a swan-woman whom a 
hunter married and by whom he had many human children. 
This belief gave rise among the Buriats to certain ceremonies. [5] 
The Yenisey-Ostyaks likewise look upon swans as female beings, 
subjected to menstruation like women. Certain Buriats trace 
their descent (uthka) from a swan. In one of their songs it is 
said: “ The uthka of the thousand-numbering Khangin tribe is 
the bird sen, the uthka of the Serel-Mongols is the bird khun." 
The words sen and khun denote the Siberian swan. [6] 

The idea that an animal is the male progenitor of a tribe or 
people seems to be quite common in Asia. Dr. Sternberg states, 
for instance, that there are many tribes or families on the Amur 
who trace their descent from the tiger or the bear on the ground 
that the mothers have dreamt of marital relations with these 
animals. [7] Stories of this kind are found among other Central 
Asiatic peoples also. I’hus, in a Buriat tale, we hear of an eagle 
sent by the gods from the heavens to become a shaman on earth. 
But although it protected men against evil spirits, they did not 
understand its significance, and so it returned to the heavens. 
The gods then exhorted it to bestow its shaman nature on the 
first human being it happened to meet. The eagle then ap¬ 
proached a woman sleeping under a tree, with the result that 
she became pregnant. In due time the woman gave birth to a 
son who thus became the first shaman. [8] 

The manner in which Asiatic peoples believe in descent from 
some animal is illustrated, for instance, in the case ot the Bersit 
tribe, whose ancestor is said to have been a wolf. [9] The 
origin of the Mongols is dealt with in several myths. In one we 
are told how two khans made war on one another, slaying all the 
people but one woman. This woman met a bear by whom she 
had two children, and from these sprang the Mongols. [10] 
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The Kirghis claim descent from a wild boar and, for this reason, 
refuse to eat pork. [11] Instances of this kind could be easily 
multiplied. They show clearly that the idea of animals as the 
ancestors of families and whole tribes occur among a great many 
Siberian peoples. In some cases, although not ali, the belief 
imposes on the members of the family or tribe in ( uestion the 
duty of sparing the life of the animal from which it claims 
descent, or of revering it some way. 

My aim, as I have said, in establishing these hitherto little 
known facts about the existence of totemic ideas, or he approxi¬ 
mation to a totemic clan organization, among soiru North and 
Central Asiatic peoples, has not been to lend furthe support to 
the “ universality ” of totemism. I merely wanted to show the 
common occurrence, among all lower races of mank nd, of ideas 
about animals which, under certain circumstances, m ght develop 
into full totemism. This social and religious syst.imi is founded 
above all on the belief in a close relationship between men and 
animals, which, in its turn, gives rise easily to the relief in the 
reincarnation of human souls in animal beings. 

Ideas of this kind are found, moreover, in Sourh America, 
another part of the world where totemism is said to be almost 
unknown. I have remarked before that ideas :bout trans¬ 
migration of human souls into animals and plants aie current all 
over the continent. The close connection betweer these ideas 
and the traces of a totemic clan organization among some tribes 
is easy to establish. A few instances may be n entioned in 
illustration. 

Thus the primitive Indians of Brazil regarded ; Imost every 
quadruped, bird, or fish which was important as food as the 
temporary or permanent abode of a human soul. Among the 
Xingu tribes, for instance, the Boron'), as we have seen before, 
identify themselves with red macaws: the Boroio are macaws 
and the macaws Bororo. The souls of both men and women 
are believed to be reincarnated in this bird. C onsequently 
they never eat macaws, and never kill the tamt; ones. If one 
dies, they mourn it. Again, the departed members of other 
tribes are transformed into other birds. The negroes, for in¬ 
stance, become black urubi'i vultures; a white nan may be 
changed into a white heron, and so on. But beside i this identi¬ 
fication of men with certain birds, the same supers ition is held 
of various quadrupeds and fishes. The Boron) believe that 
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their medicine-men or hari are reincarnated in those animals 
most valued as food. Such animals are the tapir, the head of 
which is particularly taboo, the capibara or waterhaas, the deer, 
and the jaguar. All these animals, as also certain kinds of fish, 
are taboo as food in their natural condition, and require a special 
ceremony to remove their harmful qualities. [12] 

Both the ideas of reincarnation held by the Bororo, and the 
rites with which they sought to propitiate the slaughtered game, 
offer many interesting points of resemblance to the correspond¬ 
ing ideas and rites of strictly totemic peoples in the northern 
continent of the New World. The macaw, into which the souls 
of the dead Bororo were believed to enter, might easily in fact 
be called the totem of these Indians, the rites performed in 
“ honour ” of the dead animals being in essence the same as the 
totem ceremonies of the North American peoples. OntheXingu, 
dancing also forms part of the hunting-feasts. Often connected 
with these, moreover, are mask-dances in which certain quad¬ 
rupeds, birds, and fish are imitated. In the same way exactly 
in North America certain animals are magically influenced by 
imitatory mask-dances. The only difference is that, in North 
America, these animals are mostly clan totems, whereas on the 
Xingu any kind of game in which spirits of the dead are believed 
to be incarnate are made the objects of these magical cere¬ 
monies. 

Just as the Bororo identify themselves with red macaws, so 
the Gayatacazes, another Brazilian tribe now extinct, believed 
that after death their souls passed into the bird sacy {Coracina 
ornata), which thus, in a sense, was the “ totem ” of these 
Indians. [13] The influence of the doctrine of the trans¬ 
migration of the souls upon the social organization of the Indians 
can be traced, for instance, in the case of the Juri Indians of the 
river Yapur 4 . Among them we find various families or sub¬ 
ordinate hordes which take their names from animals, plants, 
and other natural objects. One horde or clan is named after the 
toucan, another after another species of large bird, another after a 
species of palm, another after the sun, and another after the 
wind. [14] Similarly the Uainuma on the same river are divided 
into families or clans, all taking their names from animals or 
plants. Two of them are called after two different kinds of palm, 
another after the trumpeter bird (Psophia crepitans), another 
after the jaguar, and so on. [15] There is little doubt that these 
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statements refer to a belief ainonj!; these Indiars in the trans¬ 
migration of human souls into animals, plants, and inanimate 
objects. 'Fhey also show us the beginning of a totemic social 
system in so far as a whole group of related pec pie stand sup¬ 
posedly in a special relationship to a certain animsl or plant from 
which they take their name. 

The same may be said of the Salivas on the Orinoco, among 
whom one tribe claimed to be descended from the earth, others 
from trees, and others from the sun. [16] The I aupes Indians 
in North-West brazil also have tribes with names ike the follow¬ 
ing: Ananas, “Pine-apples”, Piraiuru, “The mouth of the 
fish piraia ”, Pisa, “ Net ”, Carapana, “ Mosqu to ”, Tapiira, 
“Tapir”, Uaracu, a fisli, Tucandira, “Black Ant”, Jacami, 
“ Trumpeter bird ”, Miriti, “ Maiiritia palm ” Taiassu, “ Pig 
Indians ”, Tucanos, “ Toucans ”, IJacarras, “ He ons ”, Ipecas, 
“ Ducks ”, Coua, “ Wasps ”, Tiitu, “ Armadillo ” [17], etc. It 
is a common custom among the South Amer c m Indians to 
name individual persons after animals and plains, and although 
the present-day Indians do not alw.iys attach a special meaning 
to these names, they unquestionably point to ; n underlying 
belief, perhaps forgotten nowadays, in a close re ationship be¬ 
tween man and the lower creation. When an lU tire group of 
men, closely related, is named after a special animal or plant, 
as is the case among the Uaupiis Indians and several other 
primitive Indian tribes, such a nomenclature n ay doubtless 
be taken as an indication of totemisni. At thi; same time, 
the corresponding clan organization may be vague and loose, 
as is generally the case in .South America. 

Among the few tribes in South America whicii ieem to have 
a fully developed totemic sy.steni are the Goajiros in Colombia 
and the .A.rawaks in Guiana. They are divided into a great 
number of exogamous clans with names taken irom animals 
and plants. According to Mr. Simons, the totem clans of the 
Goajiros all draw their names from animals such as the tiger, 
the rabbit, the peccary, the vulture, the hawk, the dog, the stork, 
the owl, the rattlesnake, the fox, etc.— i.i\ from animals which 
play a role in the religion and superstition of th; Indians in 
many parts of South America, At the time when Mr. Simons 
wrote his article on the Goajiros, nearly fifty yea s ago, there 
were, altogether, about thirty odd castes much lib the ancient 
“ clans ” of Scotland. Of these, Simons was abk to discover 
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the names of twenty-two. The remainder were insignificant, 
little-known castes, chiefly inhabiting the hills. There are 
now about ten of importance, chief among them the Urianas. 
This, the largest caste in the Goajira, has split up into many 
ramifications, such as Uriana tiger, Uriana rabbit, Uriana 
paularate (a song bird), Uriana lizard. With the exception 
of a few small local tribes, the other castes are distributed in 
the greatest confusion throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Moreover, the Goajira clans appear to be exogamous, 
with descent in the female line. [i8] The Swedish traveller, 
G. Bolinder, a more recent visitor, states that they are divided 
into only fourteen clans, which claim descent on the mother’s 
side. Each clan has a mystical connection with some eponymic 
animal. The larger clans are subdivided into smaller clans, 
each of which likewise takes its name from some animal. [19] 
Be that as it may, the Goajiros clearly have totemism of a 
typical kind, but, judging from the evidence, its significance 
is chiefly social, not religious. 

We know a little more about the totemic system of the 
Arawaks, notably through the investigations carried out by 
Sir Everard F. Im Thurn. About fifty of their numerous clans 
have been discovered, the names of which are drawn from 
native animals and plants. Among animal clans there are the 
deer, the black monkey {Ateles beelzebub), the redbreast bird 
(Leistes americana), “ one of the commonest and most striking 
in the coast region of Guiana ”, tlie tortoise, the rat, the mocking¬ 
bird (also one of the most prominent in the district), the coriaki 
parrot, the bee, the armadillo, the hawk, the razor-grinder, 
“ an insect remarkable for the extraordinary loud sound with 
which it makes the forest resound ”, and the night-jar, or goat¬ 
sucker, a bird of which there are many species in Guiana, all 
of which are “ more or less remarkable for the extraordinary 
cries with which they make night hideous.” [20] 

As to the origin of these names, Sir Everard Im Thurn could 
do no more than establish that the Arawaks—or at least some 
of them—believed that each family was descended from its 
eponymic animal, bird, or plant, and that most of these 
eponymic objects were those in some way prominent in Indian 
life. [21] The statement that each family or clan was supposed 
to be “ descended ” from the animal or plant after which it 
was named certainly implies that it was totemic in character. 
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At the same time it indicates a relationship betw ;en them and 
their eponymic animal or plant which can he satisfactorily 
explained only with the theory of metempsy ;hosis. The 
Arawaks undoubtedly believed that the spirits of t leir ancestors 
had inhabited these natural objects, and that after death they 
too would be changed into the same objects, Such super¬ 
stitious ideas, inspired by an insect like the razor-grinder, 
or a bird like the night-jar, which through iheir strange 
cries awaken feelings of awe in the Indians, are e;>sy to under¬ 
stand. About other animals from which the / rawak clans 
took their names, such as the deer, the monkey, the parrot, 
and the armadillo, we know that many tribes in tr rpical South 
America believed them to be reincarnated with the spirits of 
the dead. 

A third people in South America among whom ve find fully 
developed totemism are the Araucanians. According to 
information we possess about them, they hav; the idea, 
characteristic of all truly totemic peoples, that th 2 souls of a 
group of kindred pensons are always thought to enter after 
death into one and the same kind of animal. In this way, 
it seems to me, we must interpret the statement o ' the Jesuit, 
Father Falkner, according to which the Araucai ians had a 
multiplicity of deities, “ each of whom they beliet e 1 to preside 
over one particular caste or family of Indians. , . . Some 
make themselves of the caste of the tiger, some of the lion, 
some of the guanaco, and others of the ostrich, etc. They 
imagine that these deities have each their separate h: bitations— 
in vast caverns, under the earth, beneath some lal e, hill, etc. 
—and that, when an Indian dies, his soul goes to li/e with the 
deity who presides over his particular family.” [s.'.j Falkner’s 
statement refers to those Araucanians who lived on thi: Argentine 
pampa in the eighteenth century and whom he calls Moluches. 
But the same ideas were held by the Araucanians of Chile. 
Father Rosales, who lived for more than thirty years among 
these Indians, states that when a child was born they drank 
to its health, ” calling it by the name which they had given 
it on account of its descent. Some are of the descent of the 
lions, some of that of the tigers, some of that of ' he eagles, 
and of other birds; others have the names of Its les, trees, 
stones, plants.” [23] The real character of the ardiaal spirits 
with which the newborn child was associated must be looked 
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at in the light of the ideas commonly held in South America 
about animals such as the jaguar, the lion or puma, the deer, 
etc., as well as about birds and fishes and even inanimate 
objects of nature. 

It is a remarkable fact that some Indian tribes of South 
America, the Arawaks in Guiana, for instance, imagine not 
only that they are descended from certain animals and plants, 
but also from inanimate objects like rocks and stones, into 
which the souls of their dead kinsmen are believed to trans¬ 
migrate. These natural objects tend consequently to become 
totems, and in fact there are traces of such a belief in South 
America. Numerous legends, current all over Guiana and on 
the Orinoco, tell, for example, about men transformed into 
stones, about rocks that are the “ ancestors ” of certain tribes, 
and so on. A French traveller relates that the Atorais, an 
Arawak tribe, believed certain enormous blocks of granite to 
be some of their local warriors who had been changed into 
stone after death. [24] According to Dr. W. Roth, the 
Mapoyas, the Salivas, and the Otomacs, all three Orinoco 
tribes, also had beliefs of this nature. The Otomacs used to 
say that a stone, made up of three parts and arranged in the 
form of a pyramid upon the summit of a high promontory of 
rocks called Barraguan, was their earliest ancestress; also that 
another remarkable rock, which served as summit to another 
pinnacle, two leagues distant, was their first ancestor. Being 
consistent, they thought that all the rocks and stones of which 
the said Barraguan was formed were each a predecessor of 
theirs. [25] We are told of the Otomacs, moreover, that 
although they buried their dead, they dug up the skulls at 
the end of a year and placed them in and among the crevices 
and holes between the rocks and stones of the promontory 
mentioned. They expected them in their turn to change into 
stone. The idea of the Otomacs and some other Indians that 
“ after death the body or skeleton itself is turned into stone, 
and so reverts to the very material from which some of them 
believed it to have originally sprung ” [26], is interesting. It 
reveals a primitive mode of thought which lies also at the 
bottom of totemism. The same idea is encountered in Peru, 
where individual persons and even whole nations were supposed 
to have been converted into stone by the Creator. Certain stone 
pillars of peculiar shape were looked upon as petrified men 
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and women in Tiahuanaco and other places. Moreover, the 
different Aymara tribes seem to have commonly believed that 
their first ancestors had risen either from certain fountains and 
lakes, or from caves and clefts in certain rocks of extraordinary 
size. [27] 

Animistic ideas like these may help us to ui derstand how 
a social system like totemism has originated. Of the numerous 
theories set forth to explain totemism, I shal consider the 
only one presented by Sir James Frazer. Concluding his suiwey 
of the totemic beliefs and practices among (ifferent lower 
races, he tries to explain this primitive system of thought by 
what he calls the conceptional theory, based essentially on the 
primitive notion of conception and childbirth. The ultimate 
source of totemism, according to Sir James Frazer, must be 
sought in primitive man’s ignorance of the physical processes 
by which man and animals reproduce their kii d, and in par¬ 
ticular in his ignorance of the male r 61 e. In the Bank's Islands 
many people identify themselves with certain ai imals or fruits, 
believing that they partake of their charactei. They think 
that their mothers were impregnated by the er trance into the 
womb of spirit animals or spirit fruits, and tl at they are, in 
fact, merely the particular animal or plant wlii( h effected con¬ 
ception and in due time was born with u superficial and 
deceptive resemblance to a human being. Si ■ James Frazer 
holds that this primitive belief solves all problems connected 
with totemism. [28] But, apart from the bold generalization 
that it implies—from one single instance conclusions are drawn 
as to the origin of a world-wide institution— il is open also to 
other objections. 

Firstly, what is the true nature of the spirit which is believed 
to gain entrance into the woman’s body in the way described? 
Since Sir James Frazer rejects the theory b\f tvhich totemism 
is derived from the doctrine of inetempsyclu sis, his opinion 
evidently is that this spirit is not a human :.oul temporarily 
incarnated in an animal or plant, but a special animal or plant 
spirit which, after passing into the woman s born into the 
world “with a superficial and deceptive nsemblance to a 
human being.’’ This being so, it is hard to inderstand what 
it is that induces animals or plants, or their spirits, regularly 
to seek entrance into women’s bodies, nor v\h/ they should be 
bom into the world in human form. Being real animal or 
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plant spirits, they ought naturally to be born as animals and 
plants, and not as human beings. 

But the whole question takes on a different aspect when we 
consider that—as far as one may venture to generalize on the 
ideas of the lower peoples—savage animism has little familiarity 
with a particular animal or plant spirit as distinct from a human 
soul. All those mysterious spirits which are believed to direct 
the animals and animate the plants, and even to inhabit lifeless 
things, are seen on closer analysis to be merely human souls 
that have temporarily or permanently assumed such shapes. 
More correctly speaking, there is really only one kind of spirit 
which takes the shape of men, animals, plants, or inorganic 
objects, according to the bodies or things inhabited for the 
time being. Totemism certainly assumes a peculiar primitive 
idea of conception; but to understand it fully we ought not 
only to take into account the savage man’s idea of conception, 
but his whole theory of generation and descent. It will then 
appear that the spirit believed to have entered into the woman 
through the miraculous conception is only an Indian ancestor 
who has been reborn in one of his descendants, having mean¬ 
while been incarnated in an animal, plant, or some other 
natural object. 

To the savage in general, birth and death have not the same 
radical importance as to civilized man; rather are they merely 
two transitional moments in the history of the living beings 
and neither mean an absolute beginning nor an absolute end. 
When a child is born, this life is not a new life in the strict 
sense of the word. A spirit existing earlier in human form has 
again assumed that form: it is simply one of the forefathers 
reappearing in the newborn. 

On the other hand, when an Indian dies he does not by 
any means cease to exist. Death does not imply the extinction 
of life, it only means transition from one form of existence 
to another. In the moment of death the soul is temporarily 
released from the bonds of the visible material frame. There¬ 
after it may freely hover about in the air or in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the grave; it may rise to the heavens and transmigrate 
into the sun, the moon, the stars; it may operate in some 
natural phenomenon like thunder; or it may again materialize 
in some natural object on earth, an animal, a plant, a mountain, 
a rock, a lake, and so forth. But the soul’s stay in these objects 
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is only temporary. It expects to reassume h iman form, and 
in due course is reborn in one of the descendants of the Indian 
man or woman whose body it animated earlieThus human 
life, in including a part of animal and plane life, presents an 
eternal circular course with apparently no beginning and no 
end, and changing only in the successive incarnations and 
transformations through which the soul has to >ass. 

The existence of this view can be shown bo h by direct and 
indirect evidence, in regard, for instance, Ut luch peoples as 
the Indians of North and South America and the Australians, 
i.e. peoples that have totemism in its most typic al form. 

Among other things, clear indications of it are found in the 
American Indian system of name-giving. Acce rding to primi¬ 
tive belief, the soul of a person is inherent in his name. Con¬ 
sequently, when the Indians name their childiei after animals, 
plants, even after inanimate natural objects like mountains, 
rocks, rivers, and lakes, as was the habit, for inst mce, in ancient 
Peru and Guiana, this custom must have a dt e ter foundation. 
It must have originated in the idea that the soul )f the ancestor, 
reborn in the child, was previously incarnated or materialized 
in some of these objects. From this point o' view we can 
understand why the Indians commonly name their children 
after animals or plants, and at the same ti ne after their 
ancestors. It is remarkable that, in North Anr erica, the idea 
of reincarnation appears most marked amoi g those very 
peoples who have totemism in its most highly d weloped form. 

Thus the Tlingits, Haidas, and other peoples in the north¬ 
western part of the continent firmly believe that dead persons 
come to life again in newborn cluldren of their own family 
or clan. The Tlingit children, one is told, usually bear two 
names, one from the mother’s family, another fro n the father’s. 
It is given ceremonially at a great feast in memor y of the dead; 
and many Tlingits who are not able to celebrate tt lack entirely 
this second name. We are told, moreover, that ^vllen a pregnant 
woman dreams of a dead relative the Tlingits ^hink that the 
soul of the deceased has entered into her and will be born 
again. And when a newborn child resembles a dead kinsman 
or kinswoman, they conclude that it is the dead person who 
has come to life again, and accordingly give it his or her name. 

The Tlingits not only believe that the dead ire reborn in 
men and women, but also take steps to facilitate their rebirth. 
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Thus, when a beloved person dies, the relatives often take the 
nail from the little finger of the right hand and a lock of hair from 
the right side of the head and put them into the belt of a young 
girl of the clan who has just reached maturity. Afterwards she 
has to lead a very quiet life for eight months and fast for as 
many days. After her fast is over and just before she eats, 
she prays that the dead person might be born again from 
her. [29] 

The same idea of the transmigration of souls prevails among 
the Haidas. They think that the soul of a dead ancestor is 
often reborn in the person of one of his descendants. When¬ 
ever this is supposed to have happened, the newborn child 
naturally receives the name of the ancestor or ancestress who 
has come to life again in him or her. The medicine-men or 
shamans profess to learn in a dream or vision the name of the 
person who has just been reincarnated, and the infant is named 
accordingly. They believe that a man is always reborn into 
his own clan, and generally into his own family. A raven 
man, for instance, always comes to life again as a raven, never 
as an eagle; and similarly, however often an eagle man might 
die and be reborn, at each reincarnation he would still be an 
eagle to the end of time. Of the Tinnchs or Den(is, Father 
Petitot observes that “ the ancient faith in metempsychosis 
and the transmigration of souls is deeply rooted in a great 
number of tribes. It is usually the little children born with 
one or two teeth who pass for persons resuscitated or re¬ 
incarnated. The Hurons shared the same belief. According 
to Malte-Brun they buried their little ones beside the paths 
in order that women who passed might receive their souls 
and bring them afresh into the world. This power of re¬ 
incarnation is by the Den& extended equally to animals. [30] 

This theory of descent is connected with a peculiar primitive 
theory of conception of which many traces can be found among 
the South American Indians. There is probably no tribe 
to-day which is not aware, in a general way, of the connection 
between sexual intercourse and pregnancy. In regard, however, 
to the course of conception itself they have curious ideas. 
According to the original belief of the Indians, which is still 
seen quite clearly in some primitive tribes, and which, among 
other things, has given rise to a custom like couvade, man is 
the bearer of the eggs which, to express it simply and briefly, 
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he puts into the woman at the sexual act and wiiich she hatches 
during pregnancy, just as the earth receives the seed sown in 
it. Tiiis is the idea which K. von den Steiner found among 
the Xingu tribes, Dr. W. Koth among the C-uiana Indians, 
and I myself among the Jibaros of Ecuador [3;.], and we may 
assume that it expresses a general Indian viiw. Thus the 
foundation of a new human being is laid in a physical sense. 
Evidently it is not thought that man transfer! his own soul 
to the new being. The animating principle in the child 
engendered must come from outside in some- ,vay. The act 
of conception, according to the Indian view dearly implies 
that the embryo, with its true origin in the fatlier, is associated 
in a mysterious way with an ancestral soul whii h has previously 
perhaps been lodged in an animal, a plant, a l■o;k, a heavenly 
body, or some other inanimate object. From t lis association 
of body and soul a new human being arises who i,i consequently 
a part of the parent more in the physical than in the spiritual 
nature, and this primarily of the father. [32] 

Very similar ideas seem to prevail among the Australian 
aborigines, at any rate some of them. In a prtvious chapter 
I dealt with those mysterious magical instri.ments called 
churinga, and pointed out their close connection with the 
ancestral spirits and totems of the tribes of Central Australia. 
During that remote antiquity whieli die Arunta, for instance, 
call Alcheringa, their ancestors went into the ground, each 
carrying his churhiga with him. His body died, but some 
natural feature, such as a rock or tree, arose to n ark the spot, 
while his spirit part remained in the churinga. The spirit 
individual, regarded as the reincarnation of an Alcheringa 
ancestor, expects to be reborn by entering into a woman who 
happens to pass that spot. The child she conceives, no matter 
where born, receives tlie totem of that locality. 

It is evident, Spencer and Cillen conclude, tha; the totemic 
system of the Arunta and other Central Australian tribes “ is 
based upon the idea of the reincarnation of Alcheringa ancestors, 
who were the actual transformations of animals ai d plants, or 
of such inanimate objects as clouds or water, fire wind, sun, 
moon, and stars. To the Australian native there is no difficulty 
in the assumption that an animal or a plant cou d be trans¬ 
formed directly into a human being, or that tiu spirit part 
which he stipposes it to pos.sess, just as he does in his own case, 
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could remain, on the death of the animal, associated with such 
an object as a churinga, and at some future time arise in the form 
of a human being.” [33] 

According to Spencer and Gillen, “ the fundamental feature 
of the totemism of the Central Australians is that each individual 
is the direct reincarnation of an Alcheringa ancestor, or of the 
spirit part of some Alcheringa animal which carried a churinga, 
and the spirit associated with which became, so to speak, 
humanized, and consequently entered a woman and was born 
in human form.” [34] The natives account for this fact by 
creating a series of myths according to which they are the 
direct descendants of the animal or plant in question. 

It seems evident to me, for instance, that totemism in the 
New World and in Australia—and the same could be shown 
of the African Bantu tribes—is based on fundamentally the 
same ideas, the idea of the reincarnation of ancestral souls in 
animals, plants, and inanimate objects, and a peculiar primitive 
theory of conception, of which there are still several direct or 
indirect traces. Sir James Frazer rejects this explanation of 
the origin of totemism, among other things, on the ground 
that, according to his opinion, the doctrine of the reincarnation 
of the dead is unknown “ to most, if not all, of the North 
American Indians.” 

This assertion is clearly contradicted by the facts already 
mentioned about the TIingits, Haidas, and other Indians of 
North-West America. Belief in the transmigration of souls 
forms in reality a fundamental dogma of Indian religion both 
in North and in South America. Sir James Frazer himself 
illustrates it with several instances. As far as it concerns 
totemism this belief means, on the one hand, that the members 
of a clan are descended from the animal from which the clan 
takes its name, and further, that after death its members are 
transformed back into the ancestral animal. There is no 
doubt that this idea underlies totemism in North America, 
although in some tribes, those of North-west America for 
instance, we find now only a few traces of it. Nevertheless, 
although the TIingits, for instance, think that in their trans¬ 
migrations the souls of men and animals are restricted to 
their own species, so that a man will be born again as a man, 
a wolf as a wolf, a raven as a raven, and so on, they consider 
the members of a clan to be related in some way to their totemic 
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animal. For example, members of the Wolf clan will pray 
to the wolves, “ We are your relations; pray don't hurt us.” [35] 

The relation in which different clans are supposed to stand 
to their totems is set forth more clearly, howe/er, in some 
other cases. We are told of the Omahas in the state of Nebraska, 
for instance, that they once performed the following ceremony 
at the death of a member of the Black Should* r or Buffalo 
clan. The dying person, whether man or woman, was wrapped 
in a buffalo robe with the hair removed, and his or her face 
painted with the privileged decoration. Thus irrayed and 
decorated, the dying man or woman W’as addressed as follows: 
“ You are going to the animals (the buffaloes). V )U are going 
to rejoin your ancestors. You arc going, or, your four souls 
are going, to the four winds. Be strong! ” Members of the 
Hangga clan, also a Buffalo clan, performed a simil tr ceremony 
over one of their number at the point of death. T 1 ey wrapped 
him in a buffalo robe, painted him with the tradidonal lines, 
and said to him; ‘‘You came hither from the inimals and 
you are going back thither. Do not face this way again. 
When you go, continue walking.” [3b] Sir James Fra^ser 
remarks himself that ‘ taken in connection with he legends 
that these two Buffalo clans are descended fron buffaloes, 
these death ceremonies plainly point to a beliiff that dead 
members of the clans were transformed back into tl e ancestral 
animals, the buffaloes.” [37] 

To sum up-the above ideas wluob, far from being the 
exception in the lower cultures, may probably bi regarded 
as characteristic of the primitive mode of thought, help us to 
solve the most important problems in connection with totemism. 
Tf savages really believe that the soul, after leaving one body, 
and before being reborn in another, has in the meantime 
passed through some other form of existence, being rci icarnated, 
for instance, as an animal or a plant, it is easy to understand 
why certain gnuips of people should claim kinship with these 
natural objects. If within a definite group of ki idred in¬ 
dividuals, or clan, the belief exists or has once exitted that, 
from time immemorial, the souls of departed kir smen on 
leaving the body have passed into a certain animal or plant, 
and been at last reborn in some of their descendants, this clan 
naturally thinks it is descended from that particular inimal or 
plant and, in a sense, revere it as an ancestor. In oih;r words, 
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totemism can only arise where the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls is brought into a regular system, a definite relationship 
being established between a whole group of kindred people 
and a particular species of animal or plant. If this is so, there 
are naturally primitive peoples who believe in the reincarna¬ 
tion of the dead in animals and plants without having as yet 
developed a totemic system. 

The particular social organization and the exogamous rules 
to which totemism gives rise do not concern us here. Again, 
as to the religious and magical ceremonies which form the 
other aspect of it, they will be touched upon in that part of 
my work which deals with practical religion. 



CHAPTER IX 

SPIRITS, DEMONS, GHOSTS 

I N the survey of animistic ideas current in the 1 ( wer cultures 
given in the previous chapters, we have alread ^ in a sense, 
been confronted with primitive demonology. He wever, those 
mysterious spiritual beings which arc thought to in iabit animals 
and plants, mountains and rocks, gloomy caves, rapid rivers 
and cataracts, or which act in phenomena like thunder and 
lightning, become demons in the proper sense of the word 
only when associated with and regarded as the causes of 
incidents deeply concerned with the welfare an 1 destiny of 
man. Looking at the matter from a psychological point of 
view, we realize that here, in fact, we have the im ist important 
source of the belief in a supernatural world. \V lat is Divine 
is primarily that which interferes in a mysterious *vay with the 
destiny of man. Even fetishes become objects of religious 
significance only after they have been associated wii h remarkable 
incidents. 

At this point we have to deal with another int( resting feature 
in the psychology of primitive man, namely, his theory about 
the wider domain of causation; in other words, his ideas con¬ 
cerning occurrences for which no apparent produi tive agencies 
are discoverable. 

Originally, man was led by a purely practicil motive to 
reflect upon and try to find out the causes of events occurring 
in the external world. To speculate theoretically about things 
which do not affect him does not occur to him: but should 
his welfare be threatened, should one of his felh w-tribesmen 
meet with a sudden ileath or he himself or one )f his family 
be attacked by a painful disease or experience some other 
unexpected evil, then his attention is excited. His very instinct 
of self-preservation will lead him to form a thi;ory about the 
cause of the accident so that he may know ho'V to overcome 
and prevent, if possible, the recurrence of the tv 1 . In many 
cases the cause may be immediately apparent. If, for instance, 
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a savage is killed by lightning or crushed by a falling tree 
or a stone coming loose from a rock, his comrades see clearly 
that the accident was due to the action of a bad spirit residing 
in the clouds, the tree, or the rock; their only trouble then is 
to discover the reason of his anger and the means of appeasing 
him. 

But the origin of evil happenings is not always so clear. 
The two common phenomena of life, disease and death, for 
instance, appear to primitive man as mystic riddles in most 
cases. On this point we can do no better than study his 
peculiar theory of causation. Even to the modern savage it 
seems almost incomprehensible that there should exist such a 
thing as death. “ The notion of necessity being quite unknown 
to the savage,” says the explorer von den Steinen, speaking 
of the primitive Indians in Central Brazil, “it is almost im¬ 
possible for him to understand that man, like every living 
being, must sooner or later fall into decay. When he repeated 
to his teacher the sentence, ‘ everybody must die ’, he doubtfully 
shook his head. It appeared to him almost the same thing as 
if somebody should say to us, ‘ everybody must be murdered.’ 
Only in the light of malicious mischief does the Indian see the 
cause of death.” [i] 

I found similar experiences among the Indians I visited. 
Thus the Jibaro Indian does not realize that there should be 
such a thing as natural death. In his natural state the Indian 
undoubtedly realizes that death is due to the destruction of 
the body and to the positive separation of the animating prin¬ 
ciple from it, but he cannot formulate an exact theory as to the 
causes of this radical change. To him death is always something 
unintelligible, unnatural, and accidental; in each case it must 
have a special cause. More strictly speaking, it can be due 
only to the malicious machinations either of another man or 
of a supernatural being. The strong young chonta-palm does 
not fall to the ground unless the axe is put to its root, or the 
violent hurricane breaks its stem, or some other external force 
causes its destruction. Just as little will a powerful man, in 
the prime of life, die except at the direct or indirect instigation 
of an open or secret enemy. 

At least theoretically, therefore, the Indian seems to acknow¬ 
ledge natural death in very old persons, whose bodily frame 
falls into decay, obeying the same natural law as the huge 
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tree of the virgin forest, rotted with age. Practically, however, 
they seldom if ever recognize such cases. It u interesting to 
note that, even in regard to decrepit men of sev ;nty or eighty, 
the usual theory of witchcraft as the immediate cause of the 
catastrophe is nearly always adhered to, especially when the 
symptoms answer to the ideas held about this find of evil. 

In the same way, when an Australian aborigine of New South 
Wales is killed in a battle or crushed to death cy the falling 
branch of a tree or dies from some fither visible cause, his 
comrades do not wonder. The manner of h s death was 
manifest. Put quite otherwi.se is it when a man sickens and 
dies from no ohviou.s influence: tlicn the cause s ascribed to 
some hidden malevolence either on the part of 1 vil spirits or 
of sonie wicked wizard, [zj In the New Hebrides, unless 
the person is very old or the cause of death is ' ery obvious, 
the natives generally attribute death to an evd spirit called 
“Semi”, who poisons people. [3] Much the same view 
prevails among the native.s of New Mecklcnbur?, who look 
upon the deatfi of very old person.s, no longer rblc to work 
and support themselves, as a natural occurrence, but on the 
other hand regard the death of young people as ihe result of 
witchcraft. [4] In Africa too, among the native.s )f the Gold 
Coast, for instance, death is attributed directly ’o the actions 
of men or to invisible powers. If a man is shot by another 
man, the cause of deatli appears olivious to the negro. Hut 
should a man he drowned, or crushed by a falling tree in the 
forest, this would not be called an accident. In fact, when 
on t!ie Gold Coast a man is drowned, his comrades say: an 
evil spirit (the local deity of the river or sea where t le accident 
(occurred) has taken him. [5J In the same way the Cherokees 
of North America in aucieiit times had no comteotion of a 
itatural death. They univensally ascribed the deati of those 
who perished by disease to the intervention or age.; icy of evil 
spirits or witches who had some connection with the n. [6] 

An interesting example of the way m which savages combine 
cause and dfect and arrive at a theory as to the c; use of an 
accident comes from South Africa. A Koussa-'.hief had 
broken off a piece of an anchor belonging to a wrerked ship. 
When he died, soon afterwards, the anchor was looked upon 
as the cause of his death, because it had been ir everently 
treated by him; it was consequently worshipped as .1 ^'etish. [7] 
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Most uncivilized peoples, although never failing to ascribe 
disease to supernatural causes, make an important distinction 
as to these causes which must be particularly shown. The 
ideas of the South American Indians seem typical on this 
point. The Jibaro Indians distinguish definitely between what 
they call witchcraft {tunchi) and “ disease ” (siingura). Tunchi, 
properly speaking, signifies the “ arrow ”, the small material 
object which the sorcerers throw at their enemies to kill them. 
The illness it causes is peculiar to Indians. It would not 
take effect on a white man. The Indians even declare that the 
whites do not comprehend at all the thing they call tunchi. 
The symptoms of this mysterious evil, however, are quite 
characteristic. When the Indian’s entire body aches or he 
feels intensive pains in some part of it, especially if these are 
accompanied by a corresponding swelling and the illness is 
quite sudden, he is convinced that he has been bewitched. 
Headache and rheumatic pains—pains which even civilized 
people still call “ fairy dart ”, Hexenschuss, etc.—suppurating 
wounds, colic accompanied by a swelling of the stomach, 
painful diseases of the heart and the liver are typical evils 
caused by witchcraft. 

On the other hand, in the category of “ disease ” (s-tingura) 
are included most illnesses not specially connected with pains 
and which the Indians have caught from the whites, above 
all fever and infectious diseases such as small-pox, scarlet 
fever, dysentery, and venereal diseases. Whereas the Indian 
medicine-men are frequently able to cure witchcraft sent by 
other medicine-men, they are entirely powerless against 
disease imported by the whites. Thus when an epidemic of 
small-pox—a disease which at times has made terrible ravages 
among the natives of South America—breaks out in an Indian 
village, the inhabitants can generally see no other way of ridding 
themselves of the evil ether than that of leaving the village for 
some time or for ever. Under such circumstances, it is easy 
to understand, when a strange white man arrives at their village, 
the anxiety with which the sayage Indians always ask whether 
he “ brings disease ” with him. [8] 

I have shown before that the evil of witchcraft, although 
appearing in the form of a material object, is in fact thought 
to be caused by a demoniacal being embodied in that object. 
Similarly, according to Indian belief, ” disease ” (siingura) is 
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caused by a mysterious spirit, namely, the spirit of a white 
man. Usually the Indians can say no more about this strange 
spirit than that it simply “ carries away ” peopl;; nor do they 
know any other way of protecting themselves against his 
visitations other than avoiding the place where I e rages. 

On the other liand, there is also among tin; Indians a kind 
of “ disease ” which is endemic and which tl ey thus knew 
before the white man arrived. This kind of sun/ura, according 
to the belief of the Jiharos, arises directly from their own evil 
spirits, called iguanrin. To this category belo igs, above all, 
malarial fever, to which the Indians fall vii ti m even more 
easily than white pta)ple. Malaria, therefore, i; not, as such, 
the result of witchcraft. Rut so strong is tht nania oi these 
Indians for connecting almost everything in one vay or another 
with witchcraft, that the wizards are supposed 1:0 have a certain 
influence even upon the evil termed “ disease ”. They are 
believed, fur instance, by means of their “ am ws ” and im¬ 
precations, to be able to keep an epidemic ccaielessly raging 
in a village so that the inhabitants are ultimateiy exterminated. 
Since demons, as senders of supernatural evils, ilways get the 
better of living men, even the most experitn:ed sorcerers, 
the medicine-men generally, also profess their inability to cure 
that kind of “ disease ” sent by the v^uanchi. [q] 

Closely connected with witchcraft is the la id of malady 
brought about by a person’s soul being stoler, either by a 
sorcerer or a demon. This point of view explain;, for instance, 
the dread of being photographed displayed I y the savage 
Indians, a phenomenon known to all travtll ns in South 
America. Tlie Indians, who generally regard the vhite stranger 
as a potent sorcerer, believe that with his cann n. he takes the 
soul of the person photographed, with the resul; that he will 
soon die. The pliotograph itself is regarded as the soul and 
is usually named with the same word that der otes “ soul ”. 
The one who possesses the photograph is conseqne ntly supposed 
to be able to work evil at will upon the person it epresents. 

To “ lose the soul ”, in general, means the sun e thing as to 
die. Even the evil spirits the Jibaro call ipjiti’uhi frequently 
kill persons, especially sick persons, by robbing heir souls or 
enticing them to leave the body. While the jerson lies in 
his bed the demon appears to him in a dream speaking to 
him and singing a seductive song, trying to rr ake his soul 
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follow him to his mysterious habitations in the forest. If the 
soul follows the demon to the wood, the fate of the patient is 
sealed and he will die. 

Ideas of this kind are found among all South American 
Indians, who therefore resort to various theories to account 
for different kinds of bodily evils. Although adhering generally 
to the theory of witchcraft, the Chaco Indians even still 
recognize other causes of disease and death, depending on the 
nature of the evil. Thus the spirits of the departed are believed 
to be a direct cause of death. A very realistic idea is held by 
the tribes of the river Pilcomayo, the Chorotis, Tobas, and 
others. They fancy that a recently dead husband may cause 
his surviving wife to fall ill and die by seizing her by the hair. 
He does so simply because he is longing for her company and 
wants her to follow him to the grave. This is the reason why 
widows always shave off their hair after the death of a 
husband, [to] 

I need hardly point out that there is no real contradiction 
in these different theories. Death may have various causes, 
and illnesses are classified differently according to their 
symptoms. It is interesting to note, moreover, that exactly 
the same theories about sickness and death are found among 
uncivilized peoples all over the world, although one people 
may prefer to resort to the theory of witchcraft as the origin 
of disease and death, and another to the theory that these 
evils are sent, or in some way directly caused, by evil spirits, 
in certain cases by spirits or souls of the departed. 

One need not illustrate here these world-wide beliefs with 
many instances. The mysterious supernatural evil which the 
Arunta of Central Australia call arunquilta seems to be almost 
exactly identical with what the Jibaros cal! tunchi, although 
the Australian term perhaps has a wider application. Spencer 
and Gillen state that it has a vague meaning, but is always 
associated at bottom with the possession of supernatural power. 
The word arunquilta is applied indiscriminately either to the 
evil influence or to the object in which it lives temporarily or 
permanently. The object may be a piece of wood, bone, or 
stone, the presence of which is believed to be causing the 
injury or pain, just as the magical “ arrow ” is conceived in 
South America. Similarly the Australians imagine that the 
material object is the embodiment of an evil spirit by whom 
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the patient is possessed, ’Plie main business o' the medicine¬ 
man is to extract the object by sucking and other manipula¬ 
tions. [ii] 

The Papuans of New Guinea have, too, thi same theories 
of illness as the primitive Indians: illness is c iused either by 
sorcery or directly by some spiritual being. T hus the spirits 
of the dead, who are greatly feared, are in some cases known to 
carry away the souls of living people and also to send illness. 
Different is the theory which ascribes death to sorcery or 
witchcraft. According to this theory, illness s caused by a 
bone or some other material object which has been shot into 
a person’s body; the medicine-matt removes the evil by sucking 
the sick spot, [la] The Malays also have kiowdedge of a 
sickness caused by an evil spirit embodied in ; small splinter 
of bone, a thortt, a few hairs, or some (tther rnagu al object which 
has been introduccil intf) the patient’s body by secret magical 
means and is believed to cause his pains. The Milanau of 
North-West Borneo attribute all symptoms ol illness to the 
operation of malevoletit spirits who have possesi ed the patient, 
it would never occur to them to look for the explanation in 
unsuitable food, for instance, or from plyysi rlogical cause. 
The only way of curing the sick person is by making a sacrifice 
or exorcising the evil spirit tormenting him. B it, besides this 
theory of possession, the Malays of Indonesia coi imonly believe 
that maladies are, in a more general way, sent by spirits, more 
or less powerful, and especially by ancestral spirits, whose 
anger in such cases has to be placated by offenn ;s. [13] 

These same theories of illne.ss arc met with in Africa, among 
the Bantu tribes, for instance, in the south a id east of the 
continent. According to the Kafirs, sickness may be due to 
the interference of ancestral spirits, who send it to show their 
displeasure with the people of the kraal, li :he diviner or 
witch doctor decides tliat the true cau.se of tin : ickness lies in 
the action of ancestral spirits, he will order a s icrifice for the 
propitiation of these powers. .At least ec]uall) i ommon is the 
other diagnosis, namely, that the suffering of the patient is 
due to witchcraft. Dudley Kidd states that n this respect 
the practices of the Kafirs arc on one point eisctly analogous 
to those, for instance, of the Indians of South A nerica and the 
aborigines of Australia: thorns, beetles, worms, frogs, and 
other things are supposeil to be the cause ot ili. ease, the cure 
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consequently being effected by sucking out the strange object 
from the seat of pain. [14] 

Again, Dr. Lindblom states of the Akamba of East Africa 
that, according to their belief, illnesses are caused in three ways: 
by the spirits who for some reason are angry with the living, 
or by black magic on the part of some evil-disposed person, 
or by real illnesses contracted in a natural way. The last 
cause seems to be regarded as the least usual, but on the other 
hand the “ sucking cure ” seems to be seldom practised 
nowadays. We hear, however, of the Kikuyu, a tribe living 
north of the Akamba, that “ the medicine-man sucks different 
objects out of the sick person’s stomach, e.g. glass beads, grass, 
leaves, and other rubbish, put there by some enemy ”—a 
typical case of witchcraft treated by the “ sucking cure.” [15] 

Surveying now the ideas prevailing in quite a different part 
of the world, the arctic peoples of Northern Europe and Siberia, 
we find that these peoples account for sickness in much the 
same way, ascribing it partly to witchcraft, partly to the direct 
operation of evil spirits. The ideas and customs of the ancient 
l.apps are of great interest. According to the statements of 
early travellers, the ancient Lapp, when he wished to harm an 
enemy living in the neighbourhood or at a distance, used to 
take a miniature bow and arrow made of reindeer’s horn. He 
then made an image of his enemy. If he wanted to paralyze 
his hand only, he shot at the hand of the image with a pointless 
arrow; but if he wished to wound him or cause him a serious 
internal ailment, he shot at the image with a pointed arrow. 
The “ arrow of the noida ” {name of the Lappish witch doctor) 
was called gand by the Lapps, and later was also thought to 
have the form of a venomous insect. Another name used for 
it was noidendirri. Both these names are of Scandinavian 
origin [16], and there is in fact little doubt that the Lapps had 
been influenced on this point by their Scandinavian neighbours, 
from whom they borrowed so many cultural elements in former 
times, 

I wish to call attention, however, to the interesting analogy 
existing here between the Lapps and the South American 
Indians. Thus the tribes of the Rio Ucayali and other Indians 
of western Amazonas frequently use small bows and arrows 
for the purpose of bewitching other people. Similarly, many 
tribes in the Amazon region use a miniature bow and arrow 
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in practising venesection, which plays an impoitant role in 
their medical art. [17] If a mysterious pain or ailment 
suddenly befalling man is explained as an arrow-shot dis¬ 
charged by a human wizard or an evil spirit, one tan understand 
the Indians trying to counteract the cll’ects of this magic shot ” 
by using the same sort of weapon as the evil dein<'n himself. 

Among the other uncultured peoples of Russia aid Northern 
Siberia ideas of this kind are not so common, bi t are by no 
means lacking. The information given by our aathors as to 
the methods of practising witchcraft are on tht^ vhole scanty. 
Thus the Tsheremisses not only have diviners ltd magicians 
who try to help other people by averting naisfortinc, but also 
others who try to ruin the life and luck of t leir fellow- 
tribesmen by their magic art. These evil sorcere's are called 
lokteze, which means “miner”, “destroyer” 18] Their 
existence proves that witchcraft of the same lind as that 
known to many primitive peoples was practised ty the half- 
civilized T'sheremisses. 

In the Siberian shamanism the witchcraft-then y of disease 
plays an important part, as well as the theory which explains 
it from direct spiritual influence. Among the sh imans there 
are not only those who practise “ white ” magic, b it also those 
thought to harm other people by “ black ” or nefadous magic, 
carried out in alliance with the evil spirits. Conae ^uently, one 
of the functions of the professional shaman is to ‘xpel by his 
conjuration the evil demon who has penetrated into the body 
of the patient. Since the evil frequently appears in the form 
of a material object, it is often e.\tracted by sucking the seat of 
pain or by similar manipulations. [19J 

Dr. Donner relates a typical case which, accoi ding to his 
informant, took place on the Yenisey in 1927. One of the 
reindeer belonging to a d’ungus-shaman, who 1 ved with a 
Yenisey-Ostyak couple, had fallen ill while they v/em travelling 
in the vicinity of Turukhansk; the animal fell c;owi\, blood 
flowed from its nostrils and it died. When the Tiir gus stepped 
out of his sledge and went w examine the rcindeei he too was 
taken hi, blood flowing from his mouth and nose Apparently 
lifeless, he was carried at once to another great shaman, who 
nursed him for a covgde of days, using “ witchciaft”. The 
shaman drew ou^ of the skit of the man an iron a rrow of the 
length of a couple 01 hichcs. Thes it svas clear to him that it 
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had been shot off by a great Ostyak-Samoyede shaman living at 
a place far off from 7 'urukhansk. The same shaman had also 
shot the reindeer, although the arrow had not been found. [20] 
This instance of witchcraft has analogies in most parts of tlie 
world. In general, the Siberian peoples have two theories about 
the origin of sickness: according to the one, it is due to posses¬ 
sion by an evil spirit sent into the body of the patient by a malev¬ 
olent shaman; according to the other, it is due to one of his 
souls having been removed from the body by evil spirits with or 
without the co-operation of a shaman. It is the business of the 
professional shaman to find out, by divination, whether in a 
given case the sickness is due to the first or the second cause and 
to prescribe the remedies to be used. [21] On the whole, the latter 
theory is more commonly resorted to. If the soul is abducted 
by an evil spirit or escapes in some other w'ay, the person, it is 
believed, is bound to sicken and die. The shaman may prevent 
this by bringing back the lost soul, having first vanquished the 
demon who abducted it. Above all else, shamanism means 
a fight with the evil spirits for the possession of the souls of 
men. [22] But the idea that sickness may be caused by the 
loss of the soul is world-wide, being intimately associated with 
that dualistic theory of man found among all lower races. 

Even the idea that disease and death have their origin in the 
spirits of the departed is e.xtremely common in the lower cul¬ 
tures. It was characteristic of the ancient Finns, for instance, 
that they should believe that diseases were sent by the spirits 
of their departed relatives. For one reason or another, these 
were thought to have grown angry with the survivors, generally 
on account of duties neglected, or else they might be longing for 
their company. [23] Dr. Karjalainen states of the Asiatic 
Ostyaks and Vogules that illnesses are believed to have various 
causes. They may be sent by the spirits of the dead, who are 
displeased with their surviving relatives, or by certain local 
spirits. They come from the undcr-world. They may even be 
sent by the gods. But in very many cases they are supposed lo 
be caused by special demons of disease whose sole bus.'ness it 
is to do this. In fact, among these peoples each of t.heir most 
frequent maladies is believed to be caused by a demon of its 
own who causes it. [24] 

However, of all primitive theories of disease the one which 
ascribes it to “ possession ” by an evil snjrit-.-brought about, as a 
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rule, by what is called witchcraft—is evidently tie most natural 
from the point of view of an uiuievcloped mint . Death is the 
natural outcome of the work of destruction in process during 
disease when man is attacked by a malignant S]vr t who has taken 
up its abode in his body. A conclusion of thi; kind must lie 
within easy reach of a primitive mind which docs tot grasp either 
the notion of a natural causality in occurrences, ir the notion ol 
cosmic laws familiar to civilized man. Svippos; the savage is 
taken ill with a wasting disease which makes h m slowly pine 
away, or suppose he is tossed and shaken in fevei, or tormented 
and wrenched by some internal suffering, or t;i£t he twists and 
writhes in convulsions. His fellow-trihesntcn are not able, of 
course, to reason out the natural cause of the dl less. All they 
observe is that a fearftil and mysterious change 1 as taken place 
in the patient, a change which cannot have bei.'ii brought aliout 
by itself. If, then, the evil is not known to have I een caused by 
any visible agent, it must have its cause in some ir visible malev¬ 
olent being who has intruded the body of the; lick man. In 
this notion, moreover, the analogy to the human soul lies near 
at hand. If primitive man had conceived the idi a of a hiiinan 
soul as a separate entity, as a second self resiiln ' in the iiody 
and causing life, the idea must naturally have occ irred that the 
strange mysterious being in temporary possessk n of the sick 
man was like that too, although malevolent in cliaracter. That 
the mysterious being may at the satire time appear ; .s a seemingly 
insignificant material object involves fur him no '.ontradiction. 
An acute bodily pain must have a material caus ;, and with the 
idea that a spirit may be embodied in a material object he is 
quite familiar. 

It may seem natural to assume, as has indeed he ;n suggested, 
that the “ possession-theory ” is the earliest tf enry of illness 
conceived by primitive man, and that the theory which ascribes 
it to the loss of the sord, to the activity of the spir ts of the de¬ 
parted, or to some other spiritual Intervention, is the result of 
later spectilation. We must take into considerati rn, however, 
that whereas there are certain illnesses, above all ihose accom¬ 
panied by acute and strictly localized pains, which most natur¬ 
ally for cause suggest the presence o( an intruding rbject rir tire 
body, there are others which suggest another i lia gnosis, that, 
for instance, of the teinpoi ary removal of the soul fr< im the body. 

The fact that both tlieories coexist amnug inai y compara- 
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tively low tribes, such as the Indians of Gran Chaco, indicates 
that, on the whole, they must be regarded as equally “primitive”. 
Their existence, moreover, in utterly different parts of the world 
shows that they cannot be explained as the result of “ diffusion”, 
but form instances of a parallelism due to the psychic unity of 
mankind. On the other hand, the idea that illnesses are sent 
or indirectly caused by some malevolent spiritual power or god 
unquestionably marks a higher conception and belongs to a 
more advanced stage in the evolution of religious thought. 

The “ possession-theory ” of disease has not been limited to 
primitive peoples. The Greeks may again be mentioned as a 
typical example of peoples of ancient civilization who have 
adhered to it. At an early period of their history, and partly 
at the height of Hellenic culture, the idea of an occult evil agency 
behind bodily ills was characteristic of their medical doctrine. 
Every abnormal condition of body or mind, madness or insanity, 
the delirium and hallucinations of sick or intoxicated persons, 
epileptic fits, in fact all kinds of disease, were ascribed by them, 
as by uncivilized peoples of our own day, to demoniac posses¬ 
sion or to supernatural influence of some kind. 

Their theory of madness was closely associated with their ideas 
on divination and prophesy, which will be touched upon later. As 
to madness, we need only state that, according to the original 
idea of the Greeks, seen, for instance, in the dialogues of Plato, 
the “ divine ” nature of madness was obviously due to the fact 
that the insane person was “ possessed "{(hitheos, katechomenos) by 
a supernatural being who caused him to go out of his mind. [35] 
After the rise of polytheism in historical times, mental dis¬ 
turbances were especially attributed to some of the personal 
gods, for instance to Pan or Hecate, and above all to Dionysos, 
who, from being the god of the wine and narcotic spirits, 
naturally became the god of every mental excitement. Similarly, 
various bodily sufferings were ascribed by the Greeks to super¬ 
natural causes. A disease like epilepsy would tend particularly 
to give rise to the idea of a possessing demon as its immediate 
cause. To the Greeks, epilepsy was the “ sacred disease ” 
(hieros nosos) par excellence. In some cases it was ascribed to the 
moon, but, whether directly or indirectly caused by the moon- 
deity, it was always believed to be due to demoniac influence. 
At the time of Hippocrates, in the fourth and fifth centuries b.c., 
which marked the beginnings of a scientific theory of medicine. 
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this belief seems to have been a matter of past aistory, to the 
Greek physicians at least; but that it was by no neans uncom¬ 
mon in certain circles of the population is seen I rom his works. 

Hippocrates begins his treatise On the Sacred Disease by the 
statement that “ people have ascribed to it a divite nature and 
a divine cause on account of their lacking know edge and the 
wonder it arouses, being different from other diseases hence 
also, he adds, they try to cure it, not by natural neans but by 
purifications and incantations. The great Helleiic physician 
realized the fact apparent in regard to primitire religion in 
general, namely, that ignorance of the true nature of things and 
events has been the mother of superstition. [261 The same 
primitive view is even more clearly pointed out by a later writer 
on medicine, Aretaeus from Kappadokia, who : uggests that 
epilepsy was called a sacred disease because of the belief that it 
was caused by a demon entering the body of man. [27] 

Every attentive reader of the New Testament knows how 
familiar ideas of this kind were to t)ie Jews at the beginning of 
the Christian era. This view was inherited by tie Christian 
Church, appearing, for instance, in the writings of he apostolic 
fathers. 'The Church was also responsible, in the fi ‘st place, for 
the inhumane treatment of insane persons which has been 
characteristic of European peoples of <'ulture up to the eighteenth 
century. 

The same practical interest which induces primitive man to 
formulate an idea about the nature of diseases also leads him to 
seek a cause for other remarkable events, especially unexpected 
accidents, misfortunes, and losses, the causes of wliich are not 
immediately clear to him. By a reasoning similar to hat already 
mentioned, every incident ol this kind is ascribed ro malevolent 
spiritual Influence; its cause can only he found in a 1 ving agent, 
visible or invisible. I'his theory of causation is gridually ex¬ 
tended to all objects and phenomena of nature, giving rise not 
only to a general “ animistic ” view ot the world but also to a 
deep-seated belief in spiritual interference in all hur ran affairs. 
Writers dealing with the religion of primitive peoples have often 
touched upon the general belief in spirits and demons as inter¬ 
fering deeply in the practical life of the savage. 

With eloquent words Sir James Frazer depicts tl e “ omni¬ 
presence of demons ” in his Crolden “ To tho imagina¬ 

tion of the savage the world still teems with these mo ley beings 
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whom a more sober philosophy has discarded. Fairies and 
goblins, ghosts and demons, still hover about him both waking 
and sleeping. They dog his footsteps, dazzle his senses, enter 
into him, hara.ss and deceive and torment him in a thousand 
freakish and mischievous ways. The mishaps that befall him, 
the losses he sustains, the pains he has to endure, he commonly 
sets down, if not to the magic of his enemies, to the spite or anger 
or caprice of the spirits. Their constant presence wearies him, 
their sleepless malignity exasperates him; he longs with an un¬ 
speakable longing to be rid of them altogether, and from time to 
time, driven to bay, his patience utterly exhausted, he turns 
fiercely on his persecutors and makes a desperate effort to chase 
the whole pack of them from the land, to clear the air of their 
swarming multitudes, that he may breathe more freely and go 
on his way unmolested, at least for a time.” [28] 

This picture, although on the whole correct, is still to a certain 
degree exaggerated. In this, as in many other respects, the con¬ 
sequences of human superstitions and prejudices are mitigated 
by the experiences and exigencies of practical life. The mind of 
the savage is by no means always occupied by thoughts of evil 
spirits. He does not believe himself to be exposed at every step 
to their treacherous attacks. What Dudley Kidd observes about 
the Kafirs, that they “ certainly do not live in everlasting dread 
of spirits, for the chief part of their life is not spent in thinking 
at all ”, and that they are ” so easy-going that it would seem to 
them too much burden to be for ever thinking of spirits ”, may, 
I believe, be said of most lower peoples. Nevertheless the belief 
in demons who interfere in human welfare and destiny plays so 
important a role in the practical life of the savage that without 
knowledge of it we should fail to understand not only their 
religion, but also many of their customs and institutions. 

It would be a tedious task to enumerate instances illustrating 
this general savage belief in demons as carrying on the operations 
of nature and afi'ecting the life of man for good or ill. In fact, 
it has been done by many other writers. It is easily compre¬ 
hensible that the majority of the supernatural beings by whom 
the savage imagines himself surrounded are looked upon as 
by nature positively evil or harmful. This is due to the psy^cho- 
logical fact that man always pays more attention to the cruel 
and destructive powers of nature than to the good and bene¬ 
ficial ones, and that at an early stage the sad experiences of life. 
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disease, calamity, distress, should have as their irimary causes 
the ideas of spiritual beings. By nature, primiti'-e man is little 
inclined on the whole to reflect upon the good lu enjoys, whereas 
any ill that befalls him attracts his attention and makes him 
inquire into its causes. Only misfortunes anti ufferings is it 
that aroitse his instinct of self-preservation ar.d compels him 
to think. If he experiences no di.sease or ill, if iie s sticcessful in 
everything he undertakes, if he has enough food, I e is contented 
with his e.xistence; but he docs not think abom: liis prosperous 
condition nor regard it a.s the gift of any supeih iman powers. 
Such a state of things, therefore, could hardly 'uve led him to 
ascribe the causes ot events in the world to invisible spiritual 
beings, anyhow not to the same degree as evil e;q criences. 

There are statemeitts of ethnologists which beir directly on 
this point. Thus Im 'I'luirn observes that the Indians of 
Guiana accept all the good that befalls them e ther without 
inquiry as to its cause or as the results of their ovn exertions. 
On the other hand, they regard all ills as inllicted by malignant 
spirits. According to the same writer, this view ex) dains in some 
measure the fact that, while the Indians believe bo h in harmless 
and harmful spirits, the latter arc considered spec ally active in 
their pow<;r of ati’ecting men and other hc-ings; on the contrary, 
the former are very inactive in this respi ct. [29] similarly two 
well-known authorities on the Imlians of Brazil tel us that they 
do not acknowledge any cause of good or any god, 1 icrely an evil 
principle. This is because everything good cut rely escapes 
their notice, whereas the hitter experiences ol life leave an im¬ 
pression. [30] We hear much the same, for it siance, of the 
negroes of West Africa as dc.scribcd by some etl nc logists. [31] 

Such statements, of course, must not be taken o mean that 
the religion of the lower tribes is a pure demonology or “ devil- 
worship It may be doubted whether any savagi: tribe exists 
at present which docs not, besides the evil spirits, also assume 
the existence of spirits gnoti and hcnelicial, and v'l ose religif)us 
view may mU therel(jre be said to be to a certain jxtent dual- 
istic. But to the primitive miiul it is not only obv ous that tlie 
former are far more nmneroiis l>iit also far more a,;t ve, and that 
consequently demons play the more important pan in practical 
religion. 

That the majority of the spirits are regarded ;.s evil or mal¬ 
evolent is due largely to another fact. The iiiMsiblc spiritual 
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beings by whom the savage feels himself surrounded are identi¬ 
cal by nature with those countless spirits or souls which formerly 
inhabited the bodies of men and animals, and who after death 
were unable to find a permanent abode in other material bodies. 
These disembodied souls hover about in the air or dwell in the 
deserts and dark forests; from thence they issue, especially at 
night, to disturb the peace of men. These demons it is who are 
at work in those destructive natural phenomena, thunderstorms, 
hurricanes, earthquakes, etc., which so strongly impress the 
savage, or which cause public calamities like frost or drought, 
pestilence, and so on. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that the spirits of the dead in 
general, independent of their character in life, are likely to turn 
into more or less dangerous, redoubtable, and in certain cases 
downrightly evil beings who seem to be striving continually to 
harm the living in every imaginable way. I shall return to this 
question later and elucidate the causes by which this radical 
change in the character of the dead is brought about. In this 
connection I wish only to point out that there are certain cate¬ 
gories of spirits which by necessity become malevolent towards 
the living and are universally regarded with dread by savage 
peoples. That the spirits of strangers and enemies, for instance, 
are universally feared and avoided as inimical and revengeful 
beings needs no demonstration. 

Similarly, it seems to be a general nile that spirits of those who 
have suffered a sudden and ^nolent death, even though they be 
fellow-tribesmen, are changed into demons. These persons, 
violently ejected against their will from this earthly life and 
everything attaching them to it, naturally carry with them to the 
next world an angry longing for revenge. This is all the more 
likely to happen since, for many of them, the proper funeral 
rites are not performed, on which the soul’s happiness in the other 
world so greatly depends. According to the belief of the ancient 
Finns, the souls changed into demons belonged particularly to 
people who in life had been evil-doers separated from their kin, 
but were those souls neglected after death, no sacrifices having 
been offered them. They were supposed, therefore, to take 
revenge upon the living by sending them disease. [32] 

The belief in demons as being omnipresent, powerful, and 
influencing the welfare of man has not been a characteristic 
only of the religion of primitive peoples. It has survived in the 
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higher cultures, in polytheistic and even in monotheistic religions, 
giving rise to a more or less dualistic view of the world. In this 
respect I shall only recall the extent, for instance, to which the 
religious consciousness of the classical peoples was pervaded by 
the idea of divine or demoniacal interference in all i uman affairs. 
Characteristic from this point of view were the ‘ unlucky ” or 
“ inauspicious ” days singled out by both Greeks and Romans. 
The Greeks called them “ apophrddes hemerai, the Romans 
religiosi diet. The origin of the belief in these “ inlucky ” or 
“ black ” days was probably nothing more than th< experiences 
of life suggesting that special days were presided over by special 
malevolent supernatural powers. If, on a certaiiv lay, a defeat 
was suffered by the army, or some other calamity o ccurred fatal 
to the community, the rashly drawn conclusion ^/as, on that 
particular day, some evil spirits were at work. [33] Such hasty 
generalizations are very characteristic of a primitive mind. The 
Greek who considered a day “ unlucky ” on whicli i misfortune 
happened to occur, reasoned according to the same principle as 
the savage who makes a “ fetish ” of anything assoc ated with a 
remarkable incident. 

According to ancient Greek belief, as a matter 01 fact, there 
were certain times when the countless supernatural beings who 
peopled the universe and the under-world were supp rsed to rise 
from their latent dwelling-places and swarm over the earth, 
causing men all sorts of ills and calamities just as tlie evil spirits 
once rose up from Pandora’s fatal box. One of the st rictest laws 
in ancient Athens was that such a day should be kep t holy; no 
work was to be done, no court or assembly to be helc. It was a 
“ day of pollution ”, a day “ not even to be mentioncc ”. To do 
any work on it was to provoke the evil demons who ruled over 
it and to bring manifold curses upon the town; hence such a 
person was called kakodaimomstes, “ one who invok is the evil 
demons.” [34] 

The Romans had a similar belief. A dies religiosns was a day 
when the spirits of the dead (manes) were believed to ssue forth 
into the upper world through the mundus, the name ^iven to a 
trench or entrance to a vault in the city of Romulus, loi iked upon 
as the gate of Hell. On these days no public business might be 
undertaken, no battle fought, no army conscripted. This taboo 
was the same as that on death and corpses. It accounts for 
the fact that the days of the Parentalia in Februaiy ind those 
M 
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of the Lemuria in May were religiost. They were “ days of the 
souls ” the same as those recognized by many other peoples. To 
the Greeks and the Romans, however, the “ religious days ” 
were more particularly the days of evil spirits. To the Romans, 
moreover, the days following the Kalends, the Nones and the 
Ides of every month were “ black ” or “ unlucky It was 
considered unlucky, therefore, for a Roman girl to marry on the 
Kalends, the Nones and the Ides of any month. The pontiffs 
had decreed these “ black ”, because whenever the Roman 
generals petitioned the gods for success in battle on these days, 
disaster followed. [35] 

As one sees, the higher polytheistic and monotheistic religions 
have by no means been able to suppress the belief in evil spirits 
and demons as operating in natural phenomena and causing 
sickness, drought and pestilence, misfortunes, and other evils. 
On the contrary, they have frequently had the effect of strength¬ 
ening the belief in the influence of such supernatural agents, 
beside the influence exerted by the actual gods. Thus demon¬ 
ology formed an integrant part of religious or philosophical sys¬ 
tems such as Platonism and Neoplatonism, as represented by men 
like Plato, Plotinus, Jamblichus, and Porphyry. It was also pro¬ 
pagated in the Early Christian Church by such great teachers as 
Origen, Justinus the Martyr, Tertulliantis, and Augustinus. [36] 
If the doctrines of these Christian Fathers prove that, even 
for civilized mankind, it has taken centuries to arrive at the 
notion of immutable laws of nature, we can hardly wonder that 
the primitive theory of causation referred to in this chapter is 
still adhered to by uncultured savages. 



c]iapti;r X 

SLIPREMH Bi;iN(;s ” OE PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 

P RllNirriVE Supremt.; Ucings have been lo iched upon in 
passing in a previous chapter. Together witi “ totemism ” 
and the Melanesian tiiaiia, there are probably tic more misused 
terms in the modern science of religion than “ su ireme beings ” 
and “ primary monotheism ”, On this point i: is enough to 
mention that a whole school of anthropologist;, the German 
culture-history school, refuses to recognize as : eally scientific 
any other theory as to the origin of religion ether than that 
which makes it originate in pure monotheism. 

Consistent with this view, for instance, is tl at of a recent 
ethnologist of this school, Gusinde. In a work on the Fuegians, 
he treats under the heading “Religion” ncitl ing but their 
supposed “ monotheism ”, expressly excluding fiom the subject 
their belief in spirits, whether good or bad, lhdr cult of the 
dead, invocation and so on. 'Fhe same view was taken of 
Australian aboriginal religion by the founder of the modern 
theory of primary monotheism, Andrew Lang. He tried, 
moreover, to show that there are similar tracers of monotheism 
among many other races at the most primitivt; It vcl of culture. 

A theory of this kind, of course, tends to a^tiact adherents, 
especially in theological circles. 'Fhe bcst-kno'.cn representative 
of the old theory of primary monotheism in ethnology is 
Father Schmidt, mentioned before in connecion with the 
culture-history school. Father Schmidt and his predecessor 
Andrew Lang agree in regard to the results a'rived at, and 
mostly in regard to the methods used. Th; immoderate 
idealization both oi the Supreme beings and of ,avage peoples 
in general which was characteristic of Andrew Lang, was an 
outflow of tlic romantic spirit which dominatec him and led 
him naturally to assume that “ the nobler set of ideas is more 
ancient than the lower.” [i] Apart from this it would probably 
be unjust to say that he was led to his conclusi ins merely or 
mainly by a dogmatic interest. 
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The latter, however, is quite obvious in regard to Father 
Schmidt, as has been frequently pointed out by his many 
critics. [2] Starting from the purely theological dogma— 
explicitly or implicitly forming the foundation for his theory— 
of an original Divine Revelation to mankind, he maintains as 
a well-established “ fact ” of modern ethnology, that mono¬ 
theism was the original form of religion, defending his thesis 
fanatically against the contrary" opinions of “ evolutionists ” 
or others. 

One of Father Schmidt’s ablest critics, Professor Pettazoni of 
Rome, remarked appropriately that the rigid scheme of primary 
monotheism presented and maintained by him is a real bed of 
Procrustes. To its measure all supernatural entities which are 
capable of being described as Supreme Beings are made to con¬ 
form, regardless of the great typological varieties they present. 
Professor Pettazzoni adds that such a line of action is necessary 
and logical for one who starts from the dogmatic assumption 
that the Supreme Being of a primitive people must needs be 
interpreted as a monotheistic god. [3] One may wonder, how¬ 
ever, whether too much attention has not been paid, both by 
Professor Pettazoni and by other historians of religion, to 
theories and interpretations of ethnological facts proceeding 
from so obviously prejudiced a mind. At any rate in this short 
survey of the savage Supreme Beings, I shall not dwell long 
upon the theory set forth by Father Schmidt. The main thing 
is to establish what ideas about the.se beings are actually held, 
or were formerly held, in different parts of the world, and how 
this particular set of ideas is related to other forms of primitive 
religion. 

One may say that it was in Australia that the Supreme Beings 
were first “ discovered ” by Andrew Lang, or rather by his 
informant the missionary A. W. Howitt. Ever since, the Aus¬ 
tralian aborigines’ “ high gods ” have retained their central place 
in discussions concerning these beings. The information Howitt 
gives about the religion of the tribes of South-eastern Australia 
and especially about their mysteries, into which he was himself 
initiated, is no doubt of great importance. But it is evident 
that both Andrew Lang and many other students of primitive 
religion have greatly overestimated it. Its contents, owing to 
the extent of the ground covered, necessarily consist of contri¬ 
butions by correspondents, some of them untrained observers 
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whose statements must be treated with caution. What is still 
more serious is the limitless generalization of Australian ideas 
which we see again in this particular case. It seem! to be taken as 
a matter of course that the Australian aborigines are of greater 
importance or interest from an authropologic:al point of view 
than other primitive races, or that ideas and cu; toms possibly 
found among them must needs have wr)rld-wide application. 

Other important works on the religion of he Australian 
aborigines are those of Fison, W. Iv. Roth, Langl )h Parker, and 
notably Spencer and Gillen’s careful monograph! on the tribes 
of Central Australia, which were completed in 19 i by the work 
of the German missionary Strehlow. The compre! lensive picture 
we get of the Australian Supreme Beings when the different 
traits appearing in these works are correlated and subjected to 
a critical analysis does not, it seems to me, oerrespond very 
closely to the monotheistic moral high god depicted by Andrew 
Lang and Father Schmidt. Rather is it the ju :ture of a god 
more human in his general character and mori (onsistent with 
primitive psychology. 

The Australian Creators—beings like Mungingaua of the 
Kurnai, Daramulun of the Yuin, Baiame of the Camilaroi, and 
Altjira of the Arunta—are personified supernalu -al beings who 
are revered as the ancestors of the black race ii d generally as 
the makers of many objects, of men and animals of plants and 
natural phenomena. They are lielieved, moreover, to have 
instituted, at some time in the past, the mysie y ceremonies, 
circumcision-dances, and other sacred rites. The / do not always 
appear in human shape but may also assume the shape of totem 
animals, such as the kangaroo, the opossum rat, the giant 
serpent, and so forth. Some Central Australiar tribes believe 
that these Creators, having in remote antiquity di me their work, 
were changed into those sacred instruments call id churinga, or 
into certain stones or trees. Formerly they lived on the earth, 
but, having finished the creation, they ascendetl 10 a land in the 
sky where they still remain. 

In many cases the Australian ‘‘ All-father ” is represented as 
a guardian of morality, who sanctions the rules at id prohibitions 
revealed to youths during initiation. Daramulun, “watch¬ 
ing the youths from the sky ”, is prompt, by dist ase and death, 
to punish the breach of his ordinances, moial and ritual. 
Generally, however, retribution follows after de ith; Baiame is 
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even said to reward the good with eternal happiness and to 
punish the wicked in a hell of everlasting fire. The “ wicked ” 
are persons who tell lies or kill men by striking them secretly, or 
who are unkind to the old and sick—generally speaking, those 
who break Baiame’s laws. 

These may be said, I believe, to be the most essential char¬ 
acteristics of the Australian Supreme Beings as described by 
Andrew Lang and Father Schmidt. That the picture is greatly 
exaggerated and idealized is acknowledged by all anthropologists 
who approach the question with a critical and unprejudiced 
mind. Of course there is no question of the beliefs in these 
beings having arisen simply as the result of missionary teaching 
or European influence. In certain cases, however", such an 
influence is quite evident, especially as regards the moral 
retribution after death which is said to come from Baiame, for 
instance. The statements of missionaries about divine beings 
with moral qualities of this kind, are always open to doubt and 
must be treated with caution. 

Apart from this there are, in Howitt’s own account of the 
Supreme Being of the South-Eastern Australians, certain details 
which seem to me to reveal his true human origin. “ This 
supernatural being,” Howitt writes, “ by whatever name he is 
known, is represented as having at one time dwelt on the earth, 
but afterwards to have ascended to a land beyond the sky, where 
he still remains observing mankind. As Daramulun, he is said 
to be able to ” go anywhere and do anything ”. He can he 
invisible; but when he makes himself visible, it is in the form 
of an old man of the Australian race. ... He has existed from 
the beginning of things, and he still lives. But in being so he is 
merely in that state in which, these aborigines believe, everyone 
would be if not prematurely killed by evil magic. ... All that 
can be said of him is that he is imagined as the ideal of those 
qualities which are, according to their standard, virtues worthy 
of being imitated. Such would be a man who is skilful in the 
use of weapons of offence and defence, all-powerful in magic, 
but generous and liberal to his people who does no injury or 
violence to anyone, yet treats with severity any breaches of 
custom and morality. Such is, according to my knowledge of 
the Australian tribes, their ideal of a headman, and naturally it 
is that of the master in the sky-country.” [4] 

Again, Spencer and Gillen state of the Central Australian 
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natives in general that “ they have no idea whatever of the 
existence of any supreme being who is pleased f they follow 
a certain line of what we call moral conduct, aiic displeased if 
they do not so. They have not the vaguest idea of a personal 
individual other than an actual living member of he tribe who 
approves or disapproves of their comluct, so far as anything like 
what we call moral is concerned. ... It must not however, be 
imagined that the (.Central Australian native has n uhing in the 
nature of a Tuoral code. As a matter of fact he has a very strict 
one, and during the initiation ceremonies the yout 1 is told that 
there are certain things which he must do and c ;rtain others 
which he must not do, but he quite understands tl lat any pun¬ 
ishment for the infringement of these rviles of condi ct will come 
from the older men, and not at all from any supie ne being, of 
whom he hears nothing whatever. . . . Any such idea as that 
of a future life of happine.ss or the reverse, as a reward for 
meritorious or as a punishment for blameworthy conduct, is 
quite foreign to them. . . . We know of no liile in which 
there is a belief of any kind in a supreme being wh(' rewards or 
punishes the individual according to his moral beha/iour, using 
the word moral in the native sense.” [5] These statements, 
coming from two ethnologists of the first rank, see n to me to 
carry much weight. 

Similarly A. C. Haddon states, as a result of the m/estigations 
carried out by the Cambridge expedition in the id inds of the 
Torres Strait, that the natives of this region have ro idea of a 
Supreme Being. Their religious dogma is based is a belief in 
culture-heroes who have introduced ceremonies, d mces, and 
feasts. 

In view of the above statements, it seems to me hardly too 
daring to set forth the hypothesis that the Australian Supreme 
Being is simply a mythical ancestor, tlie headman o the clan, 
who, after death, was raised to the rank of a divine being and 
revered by the blacks as the originator of their cul .ure in its 
most important aspects, in certain cases even as tlie creator of 
men, animals, plants, and so on. Having given fiis people its 
institutions and rites he retired to the sky, witere I c still lives. 
It is quite natural that this mythical ancestor should take an 
interest in his laws and institutions being maintained and re¬ 
spected and that consequently he should become, in a sense, 
a guardian of morality. 
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Professor Pettazzoni has drawn special attention to the fact 
that these “ high gods ” are conceived everywhere as celestial 
beings. He points out, moreover, that it is precisely in their 
connection with the heavens that we find the true explanation 
of the various “ monotheistic ” attributes ascribed to the 
Supreme Beings, their eternity, omnipotence, science, and 
their creative power—in such cases where they really exist. [6] 

But it is precisely these attributes which have often been 
unduly exaggerated and idealized. In fact, even Father Schmidt 
has had to acknowledge that, in regard to some of these attri¬ 
butes, there are remarkable exceptions to be noted among 
some of the lower peoples. But it has often been pointed out 
that even those “ monotheistic ” characteristics which are really 
attributed to the Supreme Beings are only relative, and repre¬ 
sent no more than the consequences of the place assigned to 
them in the world of nature. Thus Professor Pettazzoni rightly 
points out that although a heaven-god naturally sees much and 
knows much of what happens on the earth, he is by no means 
omniscient, [7] 

Again, of the Supreme Being of the Andamanese, Puluga, 
Radcliffe-Brown remarks that he cannot be said to be om¬ 
niscient; many things may happen which escape his attention. 
“ Whenever they (the natives) do any of the things that dis¬ 
please Puluga they seem to believe/that there is a possibility 
that Puluga may not discover what |^as been done.” [8] The 
missionary Man himself, who was the first to acquaint us with 
the highest god of the Andamanese, makes the significant state¬ 
ment that “ he (Puluga) is regarded as omniscient while it is 
day ”, [9] from which it clearly appears that his omniscience is 
affected by the natural alternation of light and darkness. 
Similar naturalistic limitations are attached, as Pettazzoni shows, 
to the “ omniscience ” of many other primitive Supreme Beings. 
As to the “ all-goodness,” which is also generally said to be one 
of the characteristics of the Supreme Beings, it is, in many cases, 
highly problematic; often they are stated to be indifferent to 
human affairs and human conduct, and in some cases, seem to 
be regarded as downright evil and malevolent beings, [jo] 

Returning to the Australian aborigines, we may examine 
further how far their ideas of “ the headman in the sky ” are 
connected with animism. As we know, Andrew Lang strongly 
objected to the theory which placed the savage “ high gods ” 
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in the category of animistic beings. The same v:ew has been 
maintained by those historians of religion who share his view as 
to the “ unique ’’ character of these beings. SoJerblom, for 
instance, emphasizes the fact that the divinities which he prefers 
to call Producers (Urheber) have nothing to do with animism. 
“ Of spirits and souls there can be no question. Beiuf s like Baiame 
are clearly distinguished from the spirits which the same tribes 
know and fear.” [ii] From this it follows, adds the author, 
that they cannot be ancestors in the ordinary sense of the word. 
On the whole, he says the Australians have neither ancestor- 
worship in the strict sense of the word nor any g< neral cult of 
the dead. And the Supreme Beings themselves are not the 
objects of any cult. [12] 

These conclusions of Sdderblom’s are not consistent with 
actual facts. There are many statements, for instance, showing the 
close connection of the Supreme Beings with the tote: nic ancestors 
and with the mysterious instruments called churinga or bull- 
roarers, which again are associated with purely an mistic ideas. 
Thus at the initiation ceremonies of the Central Australians, 
Spencer and Gillen tell us that the bull-roarers re ound every¬ 
where, and that the women believe that the roaring is the sound of 
the great spirit Twanyirika who has come to take the boys away. 

This belief, the authors say, is fundamentally the same among 
all Australian tribes. Among the Kurnai, for exu iple, Howitt 
states that the voice of Daramulun is in the bull ■ "c arer; when¬ 
ever the bull-roarer sounds, the natives believe that they hear 
Daramulun himself. [13] From a primitive point of view this 
means that the soul of Daramulun is in the sacn!d instrument, 
a fact quite consistent with the use of the bull r )arer among 
other primitive tribes. The Bororb of Central B 'azil believe, 
for instance, that the booming sound produced by the instru¬ 
ment, when it is swung round, proci eds from the ipirits which 
it calls up. The Australians think that it is the ; n;estor in the 
sky whose voice is heard in the churinga. On tht. (ther hand it 
is significant that the sound of the churinga is also identified 
with thunder: the tribes of South-eastern Australis believe that 
when it thunders the ancestor in the sky is swinging lis churinga ; 
or, that the thunder is Daramulun’s own voice, [i.i.] 

These ideas seem to show clearly that the Austi a ian ancestor 
or Father in the sky belongs to the same catego y of super¬ 
natural beings as other souls and spirits. The dso appears 
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from the fact that, according to Howitt, Daramnlun is spoken 
of as living in the sky and ruling over the ghosts of the dead 
Kurnai. [15] It is natural that the Father in the sky should rule 
over the spirits of the dead in the next life just as, in his capacity 
of headman of the clan, he has ruled t)vcr the living on earth. 

To me it seems not quite correct to assert that the Australians 
have no kind of ancestor-worship, and tliat their Supreme Beings 
are entirely devoid of any cult. 'I'hcre are, in fact, certain rites 
and ceremonies which refer to the heavenly gods or “ All¬ 
fathers”, although—and this is characteristic of the Australians 
—this cult is essentially of a magical nature. Mrs. Langloh 
Parker was told, for example, that, in the Euahlayi tribe, prayers 
are addressed to Ryame at funerals for tlic souls of the dead and 
that at some initiatory rites the oldest medicine-man present, 
addresses a prayer to him asking him to give the people long life 
as they have kept his law. 1 16] Of Daramulun, Howitt says that 
although there is no worship of him, “the dances round the 
figure of clay and the invocation of his name by the medicine¬ 
men certainly might have led up to it.” [17] Figures made of 
logs arc set up on the initiation ground to represent Baiame and 
his wife; or the men throw blazing sticks at the women and 
children to symbolize Daramulun coming to burn them. [18] 

But in the churinga ceremonies above all, we have a primitive 
magical rite by which these Supreme Beings are summoned in 
just the same way, for instance, as in South America, where ghosts 
and demons are invoked by the bull-roarer. We have a purely 
magical ceremony of the same kind in the “ worship ” which 
the Warramunga tribe pays to a mythical gigantic water-snake 
and totem father called Wollunqua. 

Wollunqua lives in a pool and once, according to tradition, he 
came out and destroyed some men and women; at last he was 
obliged to retire under a shower of stones. To prevent him 
from repeating his ravages they perform ceremomies by which 
they propitiate and coerce him at the same time. The snake is 
represented in different ways. One sacred object consists of an 
oblong, snake-like roll of stalks wound round with human hair 
and adorned with white down which a man wears on his head 
during certain acts of the ceremonies. They also make a long 
mound of wet sand and draw wavy bands on it to represent the 
water-snake. Round this at night they sing and dance by the 
light of fires until early morning. Then they attack the mound 
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fiercely with their weapons and soon deinolis 1 it. If, shortly 
afterwards, they Itear thunder rumbling in the distance, they 
declare that it is the voice of the water-snalce saying that he is 
pleased with what tliey have ilone and tliat h ; will send rain. 
But if the remains of the ruined mound are left uncovered, he 
growls, and his growl is a peal of thunder. W hen they hear it 
they hasten to cover the ruins with branches lest the snake 
shouhl come anti eat them up. [ip] Wollunt(ua occupies in the 
native mind the position ot a iloininant totem. He is evidently 
on the way to become a real god or even a preme Being, as 
appears from his association with thunder. 

Magical rites like these and the ctiuringn ceie nonies which are 
also associated with the Supreme Beings, see n to be character¬ 
istic of the Australians, but are by no means iii lited to this con¬ 
tinent. It is interesting to note that tlie VVollt nqua ceremonies 
are essentially the same as ceriain rites desciibed by Wallace 
among the Indians of North-West Brazil. At rne of their great 
feasts the natives made two luige artificial sm kes of twigs and 
bushes bound together witli sipo (a creeper) and with heads 
formed by bundles of leaves of ihc tree Cccrcp a, painted bright 
red. They divided themselves into two par ies of twelve or 
fifteen each and, lifting the sn.ikes on their shoulders, began 
dancing. In the dance they imitated the .riidulations of tlie 
serpent, raising the head and twisting the teil. All the time 
kashiri (fermented manioc-bcer) was being abundantly sup¬ 
plied. [20] The meaning of this ceremony is not obscure. 
Such dances, accompanied by excessive drial.ing of some fer¬ 
mented beer, arc generally performed aftei i death in South 
America. Their object is to invoke or propitia e the spirit of the 
animal whose image or ligure is bronglit forih in the procession 
or dance. 'Phe Intlians believed that the s( u of the dead was 
reincarnated in tlic giant snake—a commo 1 belief in tropical 
South America -and so tliey propitiated its ij: irit by the dance. 
The giant snake was not the totem of the liit ians, but it was a 
supernatural being or demon who luul to be to ijured. Similarly 
in Australia the giant snake of the Warramunga, although a 
purely mythical being, was evidently looked upon as a reincar¬ 
nation of one of those ancestors of the natiY:;s who had become 
a “ Supreme Being”. 

We know that the Australians are by lu means the only 
primitive tribes among whom traces of “pn'rrary monotheism” 
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have been found. There are statements about similar Supreme 
Beings from Melanesia and Polynesia, Borneo, India, different 
parts of Africa, America, and so forth. Generally, in Africa, for 
instance, they are described as benevolent deities who created 
all things, who live in the sky and now seldom interfere in 
human affairs, who are not the objects of any cult and who as a 
rule are entirely indifferent to the good or bad deeds of men. 
In a few cases only are they described as moral beings who 
watch the actions of men. 

In order to be able to decide how far such ideas are really 
genuine or how far the result of foreign influence, we must care¬ 
fully scrutinize the sources from our knowledge. This naturally 
presents great difficulties in regard to a continent like Africa. 
The majority of the numerous travellers and missionaries 
who, in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
travelled in West Africa, for instance, were evidently con¬ 
vinced that the negroes really believed in one single omnipotent 
and all-good divine being, the creator of the world. This 
Supreme Being was not worshipped in any way simply because 
he was regarded as too good to need any worship, whereas, on 
the other hand, the negroes considered it necessary to propitiate 
the evil spirits. Even in the nineteenth century most anthro¬ 
pologists and historians of religion were of the opinion that the 
religion of the negroes was a kind of “ monotheism ”, a view 
which appears, for instance, in Waitz’s well-known Anthro¬ 
pology. [zi] On the other hand, Bosman, who was a com¬ 
mercial traveller, takes a much more unprejudiced view of 
this question. He expresses the opinion that the negroes’ 
belief in a Supreme Being is the result of their contact with 
Europeans. [22] 

This opinion seems to be confirmed by the fact that the oldest 
chronicler of the West African negroes, the Moorish geographer 
Leo Africanus, who travelled in North and West Africa from 
1505 to 1520, expressly states that they did not worship any 
being who could be called a god. [23] In any case, in dealing 
with such higher conceptions of religion as are found among the 
African negroes, we always have to take into account a possible 
Christian or Islamitic influence, which again makes it difficult 
to arrive at positive results in regard to their Supreme Beings. 

In general it may be said tlrat the more attention modern 
ethnological research pays to the statements of these older 
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missionaries and travellers, the more clearly unreliable they 
become. Even in cases where the statements :ontain a kernel 
of truth, the beliefs of the peoples concerned are leliberately pre¬ 
sented in such a way as to make it possible for cei tain scientists to 
defend the dogma of primary monotheism with ‘ ethnological ” 
arguments. 

A significant instance of this -besides wha: has been said 
of the Australian “high gods ” arc the statements of the 
missionary E. H. Man as to the Supreme Being )f the Andaman 
islanders, Puluga. According to him this Sup erne Being was 
never born and is immortal. He created the vorld and all it 
contains. He is regarded as omniscient while it is day, knowing 
even the thoughts of their hearts. He is angered by the com¬ 
mission of certain sins—falsehood, theft, gra\’i' assault, murder, 
adultery, and so on. He is the judge from v horn each soul 
receives its sentence after death. He sends tl e spirits of the 
departed to a place comprising the whole area i nder the earth, 
to await the resurrection, etc. [34] 

Man’s statements on this point, however, ha/c been contra¬ 
dicted by a later resident among the Andamaiese, Radclilfe- 
Brown. He shows that the religious ideas of ih !8e natives have 
been greatly exaggerated by Man. He states, ft r example, that 
the tribes he visited do not believe in one, but n two supreme 
beings, Bilika (Puluga) and '^I’eria (Daria). Both are no more 
than personifications of the two main winds blowing in the 
islands, the first of the north-east monsoon, ih; second of the 
south-west monsoon. Bilika is the principal deit' and is thought 
of as female, though later, among otlier tribes, this divinity is 
conceived as a man. These deities have no moral qualities. 
Originally Bilika was even regarded as malevoleul to men. Bilika 
is believer! to send destructive storms, whereas T eria sends rain. 
In spite of careful and repeated int|uiries, Radclil Fe-Brown could 
not establish the fact that Puluga punished such sins as theft, 
murder, and adultery. The only thing lie pumslies is the trans¬ 
gression of certain ritual prohibitions, that, for i istance, against 
digging till yams, cutting {Caryota sobo/ij^ra) during the 

rains, or burning or melting bces-wax. Agaii s these he takes 
action by sending storms or a dehtge. In parti mlar Radcliffe- 
Brown questions Man’s statement that Puluga is omniscient, 
adding that certain of the native customs are d rect in contra¬ 
diction to any such belief. Not only is Pulug.’s omniscience 
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limited to the day, i.e. he needs light to see what happens among 
men; but in general: “ Whenever they do any of the things 
that displease Puluga they seem to believe that there is a possi¬ 
bility that Puluga may not discover what has been done.” [25] 

It is, in fact, an absurd assumption that so primitive a people 
as the Andamanese should have reached the stage of considering 
such subtle abstract notions as “omniscience ”, “omnipresence”, 
“all-goodness”, as divine qualities, notions which even dog¬ 
matic theology has arrived at only through the philosophical 
speculations of centuries. 

It is easier, perhaps, to control and analyse such statements 
about Supreme Beings in reference to the New World. In this 
respect it is important to note that the “ (ireat Spirit ”, so often 
mentioned in accounts of the religion of the North American 
Indians, has been unable to retain the place as a moral Supreme 
Being assigned to him by earlier travellers and missionaries. 
Even among them, there seems to have been a division of opinion 
as to the attributes to be ascribed to him and his relation to the 
world and mankind. 

Schoolcraft, for instance, asserts that in the oral traditions of 
the Indians there is no attempt “ to make man accountable to 
him, here or hereafter, for aberrations from virtue, goodwill, 
truth, or any form of moral right. With benevolence and pity as 
prime attributes the Great Transcendental Spirit of the Imlian 
does not take upon him a righteous administration of the world’s 
affairs, but on the contrary, leaves it to be filled, and its affairs 
in reality governed, by demons and fiends in human form.” [26] 
On the other hand, for instance, Morgan states of the Iroquois 
that their most essential moral precepts “ were taught as the 
will of the Great Spirit, and obedience to their requirements as 
acceptable in his sight.” [27] Here, as elsewhere, statements 
making the Supreme Being the source of moral retribution in 
this or the after-life, must be treated with great caution. 

Further, it is important to note that, when examined more 
closely, the Great Spirit of the North American Indians has, 
in some cases, at least turned out to be not a personal and in¬ 
dividual being at all, but simply an impersonal natural power. 
A fruitful source of error, as pointed out by Mr. Dorsey, has 
been a misunderstanding of native terms and phrases, an ob¬ 
servation, in fact, which does not hold true only of the North 
American Indians. The Dacotah word zvakanda, translated as 
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“Great Spirit", means simply “mystery”, or ‘mysterious”, 
and signifies rather a quality than a definite e rtity. Among 
many tribes the sun is wakanda, among the sarru: tribes the moon 
is wakanda, and so are thuniler, lightning, the si trs, the winds, 
as also various animals, trees and inanimate obje ;ts or places of 
a striking eliaracter; even a man, especially a medicine-man, 
may be considered wakanda. This statement is specially inter¬ 
esting because many parallels to it would be adileced from other 
parts of the world. [28J 

As to the ideas of the South American Indiai s, I can speak 
from personal experience. Having studied tie intellectual 
culture and religion of the Indians in dift'ercnt pt rts of the con¬ 
tinent for several years, 1 am thoroughly convinctd that, among 
tribes unaffected by missionary teaching and EuT'ooean influence, 
there is no belief in a moral Supreme Being of tho kind assumed 
by the culture-history school. Among some comparatively 
advanced tribes tliere arc undoubtedly ideas il out an Earth- 
mother or about masculine Great Spirits of the mgetation who 
rule the trees and plants and are appealed to by tlieir wor¬ 
shippers for a rich harvest. Usually they arc h moured at the 
same time as the ancestors of the Indian race a id as founders 
of its general culture. 

Such a Supremo Being, for instance, is tin; great ancestral 
spirit of the Uiteko, Nainuema, worshipped as th; creator of the 
world, and particularly as the father of plaiits and animals. 
Every year he reveals himself to the Indians in th ; growth of the 
vegetation. His soul resides in the individual tries and plants, 
and after the harvest he goes back to the undei-'vorld. Conse¬ 
quently the Indians are able to say that durnij; the time that 
there are no fruits, these stay with the Father u ider the earth. 
The souls (komeke) of the fruits and plantatiors are identical 
with that of the Father. [29] Here we have a c evelopment of 
ideas characteristic of the higher tribes of Soutl America; the 
individual plant spirits, ascribed to every tree or jilant, are made 
subject to a god of vegetation reigning over ih;m. Supreme 
Beings of this kind, for instance, are the famous ‘ Great Spirit ” 
of the Uaupcs Indians in North-West Brazil, Yui upary, and the 
deity of the Indians of the Orinoco, Cachimana, issociated with 
certain interesting mystery ceremonies. [30] 

Again, the Jibaro Indians of Eastern Feuade r and Peru have 
their Earth-mother Nungui and her consort Slnil aenia, who are 
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looked upon and worshipped as the founders of the whole Jibaro 
culture. The ideas about these Supreme Beings have the 
advantage of being absolutely genuine, and show us the religious 
state the primitive Indians may attain without being influenced 
from outside. [31] 

Far otherwise is it, for instance, with such natives as the 
Indians of the Tierra del Fuego, whose “ ethical monotheism” 
has been the object of so much discussion in recent years. 
On the whole, the Fuegians seem to be almost the only South 
American tribe in which anthropologists and historians of re¬ 
ligion have taken any interest. This is a pity, because these very 
tribes (the Jahgans and the Onas) have also been influenced to 
such an extent by Christian ideas that such religious ideas as 
they now hold cannot possibly be taken as representing their 
original beliefs, still less as typical of the religion of the South 
American Indians. I have pointed out this fact before, but 
it deserves especial emphasis when we start to examine the 
lofty religious ideas recently ascribed to them by two Catholic 
ethnologists of the culture-history school. 

The statement, upon which Andrew Lang years ago founded 
his theory of Fuegian monotheism, has been scrutinized in a 
previous chapter and found to be wholly untrustworthy. Some 
twelve years ago, however, the same theory was revived with 
special reference to the Jahgans or Yamanas by Father Koppers, 
who spent about four months among these natives, and later by 
Father Gusinde, who also studied the Onas and the Alakaluf. 
Both these ethnologists were unanimous in ascribing to all 
Fuegian tribes a “ pure ethical monotheism ” of much the 
same kind as the culture-history school claims to have found 
among several other savage tribes belonging to what has been 
termed the UrktiUur. Much fuss has been made about these 
“ discoveries ” by the said ethnologists and by the school to 
which they belong. Father Koppers calls the discovery of the 
monotheism of the Jahgans “ the most interesting and the most 
important sensation within the field of modern comparative 
science of religion ” ! The same extraordinary importance is 
ascribed by Father Gusinde to his own studies of the religion 
of the Ona or Selkman Indians. [32] 

These excessive pretensions appear somewhat curious when we 
consider the very short time both Koppers and Gusinde actually 
spent studying the Fuegian tribes, and the radical contradiction 
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in which their statements stand to the accounts of other writers 
possessing a much more thorough knowledge of them. 

In the beginning of 1922 Koppers and Gu.si.ude, two young 
and inexperienced ethnologists, stayed for abc ut four months 
among the half-civilized Jahgans, and Gusinde, luring the four 
journeys made to the Tierra del Euego, stayed : n all for about 
four months among the Onas. The repeated stal ements of both 
ethnologists that both the Jahgans and the Onas aelong to “ the 
most primitive representatives of the human ! ace ” [33] can 
hardly be taken seriously by anybody who know? the civilizing 
work that both Catholic and Protestant missionaries have done 
among them for many decades. The Anglic.ii mission was 
established among the Jahgans in 1858, and the Rev. T. Bridges 
worked among them for no less than forty yean;, teaching them 
the Christian faith and trying in every way 1:0 civilize them. 
Again the first Catholic mission was founded anong the Onas 
or Selknam in 1889 and the second in 1893. Since that time 
the Onas have rapidly been losing both thei? independence 
and their “ savage ” character. Neither Koppers nor Gusinde, 
therefore, has seen the Fuegians in their natunl state. What 
these travellers actually saw were the last remn.uts of a dying 
native race, ill-treated during centuries by the superior white 
race, deprived of its independence, “ civilized ” and christianized 
to such an extent that, in 1920, it must have bet n impossible 
to catch anything but glimpses of their ('r ginal native 
culture. 

This is confirmed by one of Koppers’ and G isinde’s col¬ 
leagues, Father A. Agostini, [34] who spent ten years in the 
Tierra del Fuego, and by other persons who hive recently 
visited these regions. Among these I mention ine nbers of the 
1928 Finnish geographical expedition to Tierra del Fuego, who 
could fully confirm the above facts. It appears, mo 'cover, from 
Father Agostini’s work that the last Clocketcn feast of the Onas 
was held in 1913— i.e. several years before Father Gusinde 
visited the Onas—and that the only Europeans wh o have wit¬ 
nessed them are the brothers Lucas and William Bridges. [35] 
Owing to their knowledge of the language and customs of the 
Indians these men also succeeded in penetrating iut i the secret 
of these ceremonies. 

It is against this background that one must review the state¬ 
ments of Fathers Koppers and Gusinde respecting t le “ ethical 
N 
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monotheism ” of the Fuegians. On this point one of their 
critics, Dr. Fahrenfort, has stamped their works as wholly worth¬ 
less because of their obvious “ bias ” [36]; another, Professor 
Pettazzoni, thinks that they can be accepted as having a certain 
value only if we bear in mind that the beliefs ascribed to the 
tribes in question do not refer to the period before the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, but show an amalgamation of old heathen 
and more recent Christian ideas. [37] While agreeing on the 
whole with Professor Pettazzoni, I should like to emphasize the 
fact that the works referred to can be used only most critically 
and be credited only in such matters where their statements are 
confirmed by those of others who have been able to make 
personal observations among these half-civilized Indians. 

Our most trustworthy authority on the Fuegians, particularly 
on the Jahgans, is unquestionably the Rev. Thomas bridges. 
But though he has compiled the most complete vocabulary ever 
noted down from an Indian tribe in South America, he un¬ 
fortunately recorded little about their customs and religion, 
which he knew so intimately. This loss to science cannot be 
replaced by the more or less transient observations of modern 
travellers, even though they publish the results of their studies in 
giant volumes like Father Gusinde’s last book on the Selknam. [38] 

Bridges lived among the Jahgans for no less than forty years, 
and expressly states that they have no idea of a Supreme Being. 
Bridges expresses what he found to be the essence of the Jahgan 
religion, in the following words; “ The Indians believe in 
ghosts, m wild men of the woods, called kanoosh; they have a 
tradition of the flood; they believe in the immortality of the soul. 
But they have no knowledge of God, no thought of a future 
state, either of reward or punishment. Their word for ghost is 
cujpik^(cushpich), which is also an adjective signifying frightful, 
awful. [39] That this cujpik is evidently identical with what 
Fitzroy called the “great black man of the wood”, has been 
shown before. From Bridges’ short summary it appears that 
the religion of the Fuegians is an animism very similar to that 
found among other South American tribes, and more particu¬ 
larly among the (.-haco Indians, who, culturally, are closelv 
related to the. Fuegians. The statement that the Jahgans do not 
believe in any God ’ (supreme being) was also confirmed for 
me by the Scotch missionary, Barbrooke Grubb, who spent 
three years among the Jahgans. 
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Father Koppers now introduces a new Sufreme Being, a 
monotheistic god, under the name of Watauincv a, to whom the 
usual attributes of such beings arc given: he is eternal, omni¬ 
potent, omniscient, righteous, and so forth. [40] Most of these 
qualities, however, appear to be of a somewhat relative nature 
as has been shown by Professor Pettazzoni. 

This may be said of his “ righteousness On tl is point, in par¬ 
ticular, the statements of Koppers and Gnsinde an , in fact, clearly 
contradictory. On the one hand wholly irapartia.! righteousness 
is ascribed to him; “ arbitrary actions are unkiown to him”. 
The Indians’ firm belief in Watauinewa’s kii dness to men 
inspires them with such childlike confidence that they call 
him “ Father ” and address him with the same filial reverence 
as they would an earthly parent. On the other hai d, Watauinewa 
is said t(j be the author of many evils which he apparently sends 
in a most arbitrary way; he may send good we ither, but he is 
also respon.sible for the storms and bad weather with which the 
Fuegians are so often tormented. Above all h; sends disease 
and death, not as a merited punishment, but sir tply because of 
his capricious mood. The consequence is tha^ when a death 
takes place, the Indians, far from finding anythirg “ righteous ” 
in it, make lum bitter reproaches, insult him, ami call him ” the 
murderer in the heaven”, a description by which he is, in fact, 
commonly known. [41] 

Professor Pettazzoni has tried to show that ti e ;e contradictory 
traits in the personality of the Supreme Being of the Jahgans 
can be explained from the fact that, on the one hand, Wataui¬ 
newa is identical w ith the evil spirit, Cuspic (Gujpik) of Fitzroy 
and Bove, w'hile on the other hand he has been invested in modern 
times witli attributes ascribed to the Christian God. [42] The 
latter theory is perfectly consistent with the repeated declaration 
of the Jahgans that “ Watauinewa is like God, lil.e the Christian 
God.” [43] As to Cuspic, he is, of course, m origin not a 
“ supreme being ” or personal god at all, but simply an evil 
spirit or soul of the kind believed in by all South American 
Indians. His character of a personal being is of later origin like 
the attributes of goodness, omniscience, etc., now supposed to 
be given to the being called Watauinewa. 

As to the word Watauinewa, still more may be said. It is clear 
that if the jahgans had really had a belief in a Supreme God by 
this name, a man like Bridges would have kuc wn about him. 
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It is absurd to assume that such a belief could have escaped a 
missionary who resided for forty years among them, whereas it 
was revealed immediately to two inexperienced ethnologists who 
visited them for a few months. It is interesting to note that the 
word watauinewa {zvatauinawo) was, in fact, known to Bridges; 
it occurs in his great vocabulary with the meaning “ the ancient 
one who changes not. A suitable term for God indicative of 
his eternity and unchangeableness.” [44] Since Bridges ex¬ 
pressly states that the Jahgans have no genuine idea of a god of 
the kind described by Koppers and Gusinde, it seems obvious 
that the word Watauinewa was introduced by himself “ as a 
suitable term ” for the God with whom he—like all mission¬ 
aries—wished to make the Indians acquainted. 

That watauinewa is really a suitable term for a Supreme Being 
appears from the fact that it means “ old ”, “ very old ”. There 
are other names of gods in South America which have the same 
derivation; it is a common thing for the Indians to use names 
meaning “ verv old ” of the spirits of their ancestors who are 
the objects of a cult. The Jibaro word artitama (from aruta, old) 
denotes, for instance, the spirits of their dead ancestors who were 
great warriors and medicine-men, and who are invoked by the 
Indians in certain important religious ceremonies. [45] None of 
these artitama, however, has yet been developed into a Supreme 
Being, and the word arutama consequently is not a proper noun. 
On the other hand, this change has taken place to a certain ex¬ 
tent with the Aittah Talak of the Mataco Indians in the Chaco, 
whom I also had an opportunity of studying. Talak in the 
Mataco language means “ very old ”, and aittah talak is the 
name of the personal guardian spirit whom the medicine-man 
invokes when he wants to cure sick people. Originally the 
aittah of the Mataco signify simply the spirits of the dead, but 
to every medicine-man his own guardian spirit {aittah talak) 
appears as a sort of Supreme Being. [46] Now according to the 
belief of all South American Indians the medicine-men not only 
cure sickness but are also credited with the power of sending 
sickness. No tribes who have kept up their genuine ideas attribute 
sickness to a Supreme Being. Therefore, when Watauinewa, as 
described by Koppers and Gusinde, sends disease and death, this 
peculiarity is most naturally explained from the fact that Wataui¬ 
newa “ the murderer in the heaven ”, has been invested with the 
power commonly ascribed to the medicine-men, or their spirits. 
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This seems to me the most probable solution of the Wataui- 
newa problem. I may add that none of the ideas of the kind 
referred to above can be traced among the C’hato Indians, who 
are closely related to the Fuegians but much more primitive. 
Neither do the Choroti nor the Mataco, studied by myself, nor 
the Lenguas studied by Mr. Grubb, possess such Supreme 
Beings. Among tlie Tobas 1 traced the belief in two deities, 
one good and one bad, but they are far from be n i anything like 
the Watauinewa or Temaukel of the h'uegians t s far as I can 
understand. [47] An “ ethical monotheism ” ch as that as¬ 
cribed to the half-civilized natives of the Tiena del Fuego by 
Fathers Koppers and Gusinde, is radically at v.ir ance with the 
mental state and religion of those South Ameritaii Indians who 
have in the main retained their genuine native cuhure. 

The same may be said of the Supreme Being of the Oivas, 
Temaukel, who likewise on essential points has been misinter¬ 
preted by Father Gusinde. In general, it may bt f tting to point 
out the curious way in which Kopjiers and Gii: ii.de confound 
the concepts “monotheism” and “Supreme Being, ’just as if an 
existing belief in a mythic “ god in tlie sky ” who is the object 
of no cult, would justify us in characterizing an essentially 
animistic religion with magical invocations and ( tlicr primitive 
cult forms as “ monotheistic ”. [48] 

We may from what has been statcil in the last p iges, be able 
to form a general opinion about the belief in Sup reme Beings 
in South America. Ideas of Creators and cultur sheroes are 
certainly found among several tribes, just as they ar i among the 
Australian aborigines. There are many cases ol tdbes which 
have attempted to formulate a theory as to the tTiijin of their 
culture. They want to find an answer to the question who has 
given them useful plants, implements, and weapoi s, who has 
taught them to cultivate the ground, to spin, weave and so forth. 
Sometimes they even want to know how their own rai e has come 
into being. Answers to such questions are given in iiiyths about 
mighty ancestors and cliiefs who formerly lived u long them 
but later, from one reason or another, retiied from tl eir people, 
either up to the sky, or down to the under-world vdiere they 
still exist. They are never conceivetl as moral It-i igs of the 
kind described by Andrew Lang and the CuIture-HisU ry School, 
although, of course, the belief in such tribal culture-heroes may 
have a certain moral influence on tlie practical life of the 
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Indians. And the fact that, as a general rule, they are not the 
objects of any cult, of course greatly lessens their religious 
importance. 

As pointed out before, Sdderblom prefers to call these Supreme 
Beings “ Producers ” {Vrheber). According to his opinion they 
are an expression of a need, felt even by primitive peoples, to 
explain the origin of men and of things, of rites and ceremonies, 
in short, of everything they find reciuires explanation. This 
author strongly emphasizes the impossibility of referring these 
Supreme Beings to any known category of supernatural entities: 
they are neither nature-gods nor ancestors, they have nothing 
whatever to do with souls or spirits. They form a category by 
themselves. [49] I have tried to show that this assertion does 
not hold true of the Australian “ Producers ”. I feel, and am 
convinced, that its falsity could be demonstrated equally with 
elsewhere. It is expressly stated, for instance, of the culture- 
hero of the Uitoto Indians, called Nainuema, that every year 
he reveals himself in the flowers and fruits of the plants. “ The 
soul of the Father is in the fruits and the plants, and after the 
harvest he goes back to the under-world.” 'Phis is surely pure 
animism. The same ideas are entertained by the Jibaros about 
their Supreme Beings, the F.arth-mother Nungiii and her 
husband Shakacma. 

In his theory of the ” Producers ”, Soderblom has made the 
same mistake as most other writers on the question, that of un- 
didy generalizing the ideas he claims to have found in a single 
case. He starts from the assumption that these “ Producers ” 
are of exactly the same character among all primitive peoples, 
and that consequently it is possible to explain them alt on the 
same principle. This is by no means the case, however. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that in diflerent parts of the world they 
show considerable differences, and it cannot be taken for granted 
that they have the same origin everywhere. Some peoples re¬ 
gard the Supreme Beings as Creators or Producers, others not ; 
some think they continue to take an interest in the course of 
nature and in the actions of men, whereas others assume that 
they have retired, in a deistic way, from the world and are now 
leading a life of complete passivity. Among some peoples they 
can be said to form part of a living religion and are the objects 
of a real cult, whereas among others they resemble rather 
mythological figures, around whom popular imagination has 
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3pun its motley tissue of legends, and whose moral character in 
many cases is of the most dubious nature. 

Even Professor Preuss shows the same tender cy to generalize 
when he interprets the Supreme Beings as jic'sonifications of 
the Order of the World and leaders of tl e processes of 
nature. [50] I suggest that those primitive peoples whose 
imagination has created beings of this kind h ive hardly been 
familiar with the idea of an Order of the Wcrld. At any rate, 
in some cases, these beings represent the veiy opposite of a 
cosmic Order. On the contrary, in some cases, they are re¬ 
garded as the authors of all disharmony, of ; 11 suffering and 
everything that is evil in the world. Thi.s nay be said, for 
instance, of the Supreme Beings of the Kamtchadales, if we 
may trust some old travellers. They have a notion about a 
Supreme Being, called Kutcha, but their ideas concerning him 
are “ absurd, ridiculous, and shocking to a humanized mind ”. 
Among other things they say: if he had been vise and reason¬ 
able, he would have created the world much tetter—not made 
so many steep hills, so many small and rapid rivers, so much 
rain, and so many storms. In all their troi b es they upbraid 
and blaspheme him. [51] 'fhe 'I’oba Indians 0: the Gran Chaco 
have much the same idea of their Supreme B .-ing whom they 
call Kaloaraik, “ the Evil One ”. [52] 

Even though, as we have seen, the cult of a k upreme Being is 
not always entirely lacking among primitive peonies, still this cult 
is mostly of subordinate importance. This, of course, is not, as 
Andrew Imng assumed, due to their standirg morally so high 
that they “ despise offerings and only care for obedience ”, but 
to the fact that as :i rule they are too far off to h ive any influence 
on human affairs. Professor Preuss rightly ])cints out that the 
“ high gods ” become the objects of cult in pioportion as they 
enter into relation to some important object of nature. Many of 
them, in fact, are more or less intimately assoc'ai ed, not only with 
the heaven or the firmament in general, but particularly with 
heavenly bodies such as the sun and the moori, or with fire, rain, 
and vegetation itself. It is natural, tor instanci, that a Supreme 
God who rules over rain and vegetation should 1 ecome the object 
of worship. But Supreme Beings of this chara :ter are evidently 
exceptional. 

Only such supernatural beings as are bol eved actively to 
interfere in the destiny of men belong to living religion. Beside 
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the lower spirits and demons who, because of the interest they 
take in human aflFairs, are the objects of a real cult or magical 
conjurations, the primitive “ Fathers ” and Creators play on the 
whole only a subordinate role. To decree, as does the culture- 
history school, that only the belief in the latter, with the faint 
traces of worship to which it gives rise among a few peoples, 
constitutes “ real ” religion, is to take an entirely arbitrary and 
erroneous view of primitive religion as a whole. Still more un¬ 
justifiable is the view which sees in the Supreme Beings traces 
of an original “ monotheism 
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CHAPTER XI 

THH ORIGIN OF RITUAI.. MAGIC AND RFL GION 

H AVI NCi once arrived at a plausible theory A the origin of 
the belief in a supernatural world, an unseen v odd of souls, 
spirits, and demons, we have less dilhculty in under standing how 
human beings came to worship these invisible povers. Taking 
religion as a whole, it is obvious that ritual firms the most 
important part of it. The varying ideas of sp^r ts and gods 
formed by man in the course of evolution may be of great 
psychological interest, but, at this formation, tin intellectual 
faculties of the human mind mainly have been at w irk, whereas 
it is in rites and observances tliat religious senti nent can be 
most clearly seen. 

From tlie evidence already quoted, we may con clude that it 
was a purely practical interest which originally induced man to 
draw near and enter into relations witli the spiritual powers. 
Having observed that his fate depended on tin goodwill of 
mysterious spiritual beings, he naturally began to think of some 
means of entering into relation with tbern. However dimly these 
beings are conceived even by the savage of to-day, tl le / are always 
more or less mouldetl in the human jikcne.ss. Tliej are mostly 
invisible, it is true, and always possess a power exceedii ig that of an 
ordinary man. But, on the whole, they have the s..me mental 
and physical characteristics, a will and judgment t.iat may be 
influenced by appropriate means, bodily wants ani' appetites, 
through the satisfaction of which man may appease their anger 
and gain their favour. 

Clearly under such circumstances, primitive religious ritual 
must be essentiallv an expression of man’s inslin t of self- 
preservation, in other words, of his desire to m.ikt existence 
as tolerable as possible. The relation between man and the 
supernatural powers which he tries to influence hj his invo¬ 
cations, pray(!rs, and offerings is not originally an ethic d relation. 
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Primitive peoples usually regard spirits, if not as downright 
bad, nevertheless as more or less evil, or at any rate harmful 
beings, who must be propitiated if it is not possible to constrain 
them. 

According to an old view, already expressed by the philos- 
ophers and poets of antiquity, it was fear that originally created 
religion. The view is somewhat prejudiced; religion, of course, 
cannot have sprung from fear alone. But undoubtedly in early 
times this emotion was the main motive of religious worship, 
just as it is among the lower cultures at the present day. Theo¬ 
rists of comparative religion have tried in vain to confute this 
thesis by pointing out that reverence, gratitude, and love are just 
as natural feelings as their opposites and therefore must have 
always played their part in man’s relation to supernatural 
powers, [i] Such an objection reveals an insufficient know¬ 
ledge of priinitive psychology. Wherever ethnologists have had 
an opportunity of studying the actual religious life of primitive 
peoples, without being biassed by preconceived theories, they 
have been able to confirm the relative truth of the fear thesis. 

This does not imply, of course, that the earliest worship was 
merely the expression of abject terror and despair. Its objects, 
although generally conceived as harmful, were nevertheless not 
devils from whom, whatever the offerings made to them, nothing 
but suffering could be expected. The great truth implied in the 
Greek myth of Pandora, as told by Hesiod, may be referred to 
in this respect. Pandora, having been formed by Hephaistos, 
was endowed by Zeus with a mysterious box containing all sorts 
of evil but also, at the bottom, hope. The religious view of 
primitive man was not entirely pessimistic. Although feeling 
himself surrounded by innumerable evils in the shape of invisible 
spiritual powers, still he did not despair. There was the hope 
that by offerings and supplications, their wrath could be appeased 
and their baleful influence averted, at least for a time. And 
so the belief gradually developed that by such means he could 
secure their favour and obtain benefits from them. 

That primitive worship has primarily a practical aim is 
seen frorn the fact that the lower peoples generally worship only 
those spirits or deities who are supposed to influence human 
affairs. The real reason why the Supreme Beings are not, as a 
rule, worshipped, is their indifference to the course of nature and 
the life of man. But in the case of those spirits who are believed 
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to interfere in human life, a distinction is made between those 
regarded as evil or harmful and those who are good. / mong the 
West African negroes, the former, for instance, are tli( principle 
objects of worship. The good spirits, they say, ne.*d not be 
worshipped because they do no harm to mankind. Jz] Much 
the same is stated of many other uncivilized peoples Neverthe¬ 
less, besides the attempts to appease or control evd spirits, we 
generally find, among somewhat higher peoples myhow, a 
species of cult, consisting of prayer and ofl’erings, wl ich has for 
its object to gain positive material benefits from sp:rits or real 
gods. 

The practical religion of primitive peoples cons-is ts partly in 
the magical rites directed to the control of demons who cause 
disease and death and other evils, partly in a worshi-) of nature- 
spirits or spirits of dead ancestors in wliich the mag ,cal element 
may be more or less strongly represented. Where a cult con¬ 
nected with “ Supreme Being ” is found, it falls as a rule into the 
category of “ ancestor worship ”. The cult of the lead will be 
considered separately later. First we shall deal with ocher spiritual 
beings who, whether in origin disembodied souls ( r not, arc at 
any rate conceived as supernatural beings of a more general 
character, 

The general rule seems to be that the lower the {tage a people 
occupies in culture, the more its dealings with iJie supernatural 
powers assume the character of magic. On the ot ler hand, this 
statement docs not imply—as has been contendt d by Sir James 
Frazer—th at a definite distinction could be made 1 le :ween a primi¬ 
tive purely magical stage and a later of religion ii tlic evolution 
of human thought. Even the pre-aninnsts contend that man 
tried to control supernatural powers by magical means before 
he learnt to worship personal spiritual beings by religious rites. 
That this should have been the case is hardly p obable. Even 
magic al ways presupposes a certain technique, hov ever primitive, 
while the idea that a supernatural lacing may be influenced by a 
gift or prayer is in itself so simple that it must ha''e been familiar 
even to primeval man. 

From a psychological point of view, how'cver, we may assume 
that there was a time in the history of man whi n, dealing with 
evil or harmful spiritual powers he did not, at any rate exclusively, 
resort cither to magical defences or to ritual act vity in the form 
of offerings and prayers. 
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As the first impulse of the animal confronted with things from 
which it apprehends danger is to run away or hide itself, so 
primitive man at first probably tried to avoid the harmful spirits 
as far as possible and to escape their evil influence by hiding 
himself from them or by threatening them. This is the attitude, 
in fact, certain peoples of low cultures still adopt towards the 
evil spirits. The Indians of South America, as I have stated 
before, imagine that during thunderstorms the spirits of their 
dead enemies are rushing through the clouds, and attacking 
their villages. Consequently, in the Chaco, every time a burst of 
thunder is heard, the Indians, seated in their huts, begin to scream 
loudly in order to frighten away the molesting supernatural 
visitors. During violent thunderstorms, the Jibaro Indians are 
seen brandishing their lances against the sky, springing in the 
air, shouting and challenging their invisible supernatural assail¬ 
ants with the same words as they use in defying their natural 
enemies: “ Come on, we are ready to receive you! ” [3] It is 
a well-known fact that primitive peoples commonly try to drive 
away evil spirits by shouting and generally making a noise. But 
one can hardly describe these spontaneous expressions of the 
instinct of self-preservation as a process of magical control, 
although, being often repeated in the same form, they may 
gradually develop into a sort of magical formula. 

Further, one learns of some Australian aborigines that, besides 
believing in a host of malignant spirits, included under the 
general name In-gna, they also believe in a separate spirit 
War-roo-goora. But as in the case of the other spiritual 
beings, they do not seek to propitiate this demon, and, “ when 
he vents his malignity to the utmost, they rather strive to 
hide themselves from his fury than to gain his goodwill. 
During violent thunderstorms their fear of War-roo-goora 
overpowers their dread of the subordinate In-gnas and they 
seek shelter in the haunted caves to screen themselves. There, 
in silent terror they prostrate themselves with their faces to 
the ground, waiting until the spirit, having expended his fury, 
shall retire without having discovered the place of their con¬ 
cealment,” [4] Many primitive tribes try to evade the evil 
spirits on a critical occasion by keeping strict silence—a form 
of behaviour in which a primitive instinct likewise finds 
expression. 

As to magic, it is a well-known fact that it does not dis- 
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appear with the development of culture. It play; an important 
part even in polytheistic and monotheistic religions, in which 
the ritual associated with demons is radically ooposed to the 
cult proper. Every polytheistic religion tends 10 become more 
or less dualistic, and in many cases the gods ate appealed to 
for help and protection against the evil demons. 

One sees, from previous statements, thic the essential 
difference between magic and religion is this, Rdigion means 
a relation to beings endowed with will and more cr less person¬ 
ally conceived, where as in magic there is a relation only to 
supernatural mechanical powers. In religion man is trying 
to influence the will of supernatural beings by natural means— 
by offering them gifts, by flattering them, b} humiliating 
himself, and so on; in magic he is trying to influx nee them by 
supernatural means, by using mechanical powtn which they 
cannot resist. Dr. Westcrmarck, [5] with whom ( n the whole, 
we may agree, formulates the difference betwee. 1 magic and 
religion in this way. 

Still it must be pointed out at once that when m; gical powers 
are used with reference to supernatural beings, t leir purpose 
is not always of constraint or coercion. There a e numerous 
rites, half magical, half religious, which have ai their only 
object to augment, in a more or less mechanical way, the 
power of the gods so as to make them able to comoly with the 
desires of man. To this class, for instance, belongs a category 
of sacrifices, among others, iiuman sacrifices, ovtrlooked by 
Dr. Westcrmarck, as we shall see later on. Ever in what is 
generally called “worship”, with prayer and s.icrifice as its 
main forms, there may thus exist a strong magiial element. 
Accordingly, magic and religion are associated ii nany ways, 
especially at lower stages of evolution. 

Closely connected with the question of the relatim between 
magic and religion, is that of the relation between priests and 
sorcerers. The general opinion is that no certiin line of 
demarcation can be drawn between these two fi nctionaries 
of primitive societies; the activity of Itoth comprise; essentially 
the same kinds of action. This confusion of the term 5 “ priest ” 
and “ sorcerer ” occurs, for instance, in Dr. Landtrn; n’s treatise 
on Primitive Priesthood. Both names are used indiscriminately, 
without a closer examination of the functions pe taining to 
each. [6] Where this is done, the essential difference between 
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priest and sorcerer will be clearly seen. The misunderstanding 
which has led to their being confused is in part due to the un¬ 
certain terminology prevailing in sociological literature. Seeing 
among savage peoples, persons professionally exercising magical 
or religious functions, travellers and missionaries, without 
examining the nature of their actions more closely, called them 
sometimes “ sorcerers ”, “ medicine-men ”, “ magicians ”, 

“ shamans”, and so forth, sometimes again “ priests ”. 

We must take the word “ priest ”, however, in the sense 
usual among highly-developed cultures: by it is understood 
a person who, in a higher polytheistic or monotheistic religion, 
acts as a mediator between the people and its god or gods, 
performing real religious actions, above all those of prayer 
and sacrifice. Into these rites there may certainly enter a 
magical element, but even then they can be distinguished 
fundamentally from the exorcism of evil spirits and other 
purely magical actions performed by the real sorcerer. The 
sorcerers or medicine-men of primitive societies are not priests, 
but primarily diviners, or soothsayers, and physicians, and in 
some cases rain-makers. Since, however, medicine in the lower 
cultures is largely a religious matter and the medicine-men 
have to deal with spirits, this has led to-their being confused 
with those persons who in the higher cultures perform real 
religious ceremonies. Nowadays, it is true, there are religions 
where the functions of the priest and the sorcerer or shaman 
are more or less combined, the sorcerers, for instance, per¬ 
forming the sacrifices and the priests the invocations of demons. 
Such a state of things, however, is obviously of later origin. 

A priesthood, therefore, is entirely lacking among lower 
peoples who have not developed any religious ritual in the 
proper sense of the word. Almost all of them, however, have 
professional sorcerers and magicians whose most important 
function is to cure sickness or, on the contrary to cause sickness. 
The American Indian tribes, for instance, are seldom, if ever, 
without their physicians or medicine-men. On the other hand, 
priests have existed among only a few of the most highly- 
developed peoples, among the Incas and the Araucanians in 
South America, for instance, and among the Mayas and the 
Aztecs of Central America, who had developed an elaborate 
system of sacrifices. But in addition these peoples had their 
medicine-men and sorcerers, and it is in just these societies, 
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where both professions have their representatives, that it is 
possible to establish the fundamental difference between them. 

Among some h'inno-Ugrian peoples one c: n also clearly 
trace the difference between the sorcerer and the priest. This 
has been demonstrated by Dr. Karjalainen with soecial reference 
to the Siberian Ostyaks and Vogules. He points out that 
their functions were originally, and are in part s ill, fundamen¬ 
tally different. The old Finnish noida was no a priest who 
performed sacrifices. It was his duty to give the community 
to which he belonged supernatural help, in Pro respects in 
particular: first, by finding out, through divina ion, the cause 
of illnesses and other individual troubles. It vas necessary, 
for instance in a case of sickness, to know wl ich spirit had 
sent it and what sacrifices the spirit required to be appeased, 
his demands then being reported to the patient cr his relatives. 
Secondly, the sorcerer had to discover the causes of public 
misfortunes, of such things as famine and offer public ad¬ 
versities. In such cases the noida frequently indicated not 
only the kind of animal to be sacrificed, b it also other 
particulars concerning the ritual to be followed 

Dr. Karjalainen holds, on the other hand, that the Ostyak 
priest, called toek-urt, was originally anyhow a different per¬ 
sonage, his essential function being to perform sacrifices. In 
olden times sacrifices seem to have been perlo med even by 
laymen. It is probable, therefore, that, amotij; the Ostyaks 
and the Vogules, a priesthood entrusted with this duty did 
not originally exist. Rut although historically the sorcerer 
may be older than the priest, the latter was not leveloped out 
of the former; the priest has a different origi 1, just as his 
functions are essentially different from those of the sorcerer. [7] 
The same obviously holds true of other Finno-Ugrian tribes. 
Among the Votyaks, for instance, the sorcerer, called tuno, was 
above all a diviner or soothsayer, whose advict was sought, 
among other things when the appropriate sacrificial animal had 
to be selected. But the sacrificial act itself was t ot performed 
by him. This was the duty of the priest and lis assistants. 
They formed a special class of functionaries, clearly distinguished 
originally from that of the sorcerers. This has been pointed 
out by several Russian ethnologists who in forn er times had 
the opportunity of studying the customs of the otyaks. The 
fundamental distinction between the priest and the sorcerer 
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also appears from the fact that at one time it was one of the 
duties of the sorcerer or turn to select the sacrificer and his 
assistants. This he was specially qualified to do owing to his 
power of divination. [8] 

The same may be said of the Tsheremisses. Their sorcerers, 
who corresponded closely to the sorcerers of other Finno- 
Ugrian peoples and to the Siberian shamans, were called 
muzhan. They were divided into three classes, but all were 
primarily diviners who, in this capacity, had special knowledge 
of the spirits. The priest or sacrificer, kart, was again a different 
functionary. He seems originally to have been simply an old 
man occasionally honoured with the task of performing sacri¬ 
fices and directing prayers to the gods on behalf of his people. 
With the muzhan as such he had nothing to do, though in 
exceptional cases it seems to have happened that the muzhan 
not only gave instructions about the sacrifices but even per¬ 
formed them themselves. [9] With the Lapps, on the other 
hand, this combination of functions was the rule. However, 
even there the functions of the noida and the priest, although 
combined, seem to be different in essence. When performing 
a sacrifice the noida, among other things, must wear a special 
dress, of which we have detailed descriptions. Before he 
started to perform the sacrifice he had to fast and to wash his 
bodv carefully, and so forth. [10] 

Among the North Asiatic peoples the shaman, according to 
Stadling, has to perform, among other things, the following 
duties: to cure sickness by expelling the disease-demon; to 
reveal secret things in the present and future; to find out the 
will of the gods about sacrifices and the like; to decide which 
departed souls are to be included among the higher good 
spirits, and which among the lower harmful ones; to perform 
magical practices through their knowledge of, and their power 
over, the lower spirits. 

At the lower stages of shamanism, on the other hand, the 
shaman has nothing to do with the sacrificial act itself. His 
co-operation is limited to the magical expulsion of evil spirits 
at the joint sacrifices addressed to the good spirits. At the 
private sacrifices the shaman frequently plays an important 
role by determining, generally by means of divination, which 
particular sacrifices ought to die addressed to particular divini¬ 
ties. [ii] Among the Siberian peoples the senior family head 
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is the person who performs the sacrifices and says the prayers 
to the tutelary gods of the group. It is evide it, therefore, 
that among the North Asiatic peoples, the origin of the priest¬ 
hood is to be found in the institution of sacrifice, that of 
shamanism elsewhere. 

There is evidence to the same effect from Africa. Of the 
Akamba in East Africa, for instance, we hear that he medicine¬ 
man usually decides when it is time to offer sacrifices within 
a certain district, since it is believed that the spirits speak 
through him. But he may not officiate at the saci ifice himself; 
this is managed by certain old men and women called atimea, 
who thus act as priests or priestesses. Only ol ler men and 
women may attain this dignity. This is more or less the same 
system as we find among Asiatic peoples. [12] 

The same is probably true of the religions of arc haic cultures, 
although as a rule the course of evolution cantior be followed 
in detail. Thus the hraiwiun of the Vedic jieriod and the 
Persian fire priest athravan were no doubt real pri jsts, although 
in these religions the magical element was more strongly 
represented than in most other polytheistic reii[ ions. There 
is little doubt that both among the Indians and the Persians 
there were also persons who engaged in magical practices of a 
more private kind, corresponding to the sorcerer; of primitive 
peoples in our own days. Among the Semitic peoples, the 
Hebrews in early times probably had no priesthood in the 
proper sense of the word. The head of the family or tribe 
performed the sacrifices to Jahwe. He was l)o;h a political 
leader and a priest. Later in the Israelite peiic d, this office 
passed to the king. This is an evolution which one finds also 
among many other peoples, among the Greeks and Germans, 
for instance, who also had their priestly kings. But in this 
connection it is important to note that the Israe ites had also 
diviners and prophets of rather a primitive kind, called rdeh 
or chdzeh. These were an exact ecpiivalent of tiose inspired 
diviners and shamans, subject to periodical ecstatic conditions, 
whom we find among primitive peoples of to-iiay. [13] As 
to the Greeks, we know that even in historic vimes they had 
all sorts of soothsayers and “ medicine-men ” {iatromdntis, 
agyrtes, kathartes, etc.), who divined and cunx illnesses by 
means of drugs and exorcisms. These persons, however, are 
to be strictly distinguished from the priests pr.aj er, who per- 
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formed sacrifices and recited prayers in their appointed 
sanctuaries. [14] 

As culture developed the priests as a rule gained more and 
more influence, especially in connection with the growing 
importance of rites of sacrifice institutions, and were organized 
into a definite social class. In proportion as the priests increased 
in religious and social importance, the influence of the sorcerers 
declined until at last, deprived entirely of official recognition, 
they sank to the status of secret practitioners of illicit black 
magic. However, they seldom entirely disappear. The quack 
doctors and fortune-tellers of our own days, such as are still 
found in remote rural districts, may be regarded as direct 
descendants of the ancient sorcerer and medicine-man. 



CHAPTER XJl 

COMMUNION WITH TIIK SPIRIT WOl LD 

I N religious ritual man enters into relation with super¬ 
natural powers, whether his object is to constrain and 
coerce tlicin, as in magical rites, or to gain their goodwill by 
fair means. The success of these actions dtipends always to 
a great extent on the purely personal qualifications of the man 
or woman who performs them. Not until they have received 
a more or less lengthy instruction or “ initiation ", are sorcerers 
and priests fully competent to exercise their profession. Other 
members of the eommunity generally try, l y fasting and 
ascetic practices of dilferent kinds, to put themselres temporarily 
in an ecstatic condition, etc., in order to enharic<‘. their inherent 
personal "power”, or to make themselves agreeable to the 
gods. A whole class of magical or religious practices has 
arisen, as preliminaries for succe.ssfully dealing with the super¬ 
natural world. 

Primitive man’s dealing with the spirits is in esi ence a struggle 
against the Supernatural. The spirits are endtmed with super¬ 
natural power, while the sorcerer directs his own powers, 
natural or acquired, to the attempt to subdue them. Even 
without being a professional magician every man needs a 
certain equipment to resist the malevolent spiiitual being to 
whose attacks he is always more or less exposed. 

The natural magical power of the human hoc y, as we have 
seen before, is due to the soul or the vital power \ hich pervades 
it and is seated in special parts of it. This power is generally 
greater in men tlian in women, and normally greater in old 
people than in younger persons and children, The latter 
have little physical and psychical power of lesistance and 
therefore fall easy victims to the “ arrows " )f malevolent 
sorcerers and the attacks of evil spirits. But the older a man 
grows, the more impervious he becomes 1o supernatural 
influences and the better he is qualified to deal with the 
spirits. 
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The development of the natural power of the human body 
so that it may resist the evil spirits which threaten man with 
sickness and death, is the general aim of initiation ceremonies 
in the lower cultures. They are generally held, therefore, at 
critical periods in human life when evil spirits are particularly 
on the alert to do harm. When a child is born, it has to pass 
through ceremonies which are believed to have purifying and 
strengthening effects, its body or face is painted to protect it 
against evil influences, magical medicines are given to it. 
Elaborate ceremonies are performed for young women on the 
occasion of their first menstruation, when they are going to 
be married, at child-birth, etc. Youths are initiated when they 
attain puberty, and are then received among full-grown men, 
and allowed to take part in religious ceremonies and mysteries. 
Those who wish to make themselves sorcerers and medicine¬ 
men go through a special initiation. Initiation ceremonies 
differ somewhat among different peoples. Fundamentally one 
may say they consist of such practices as painting of the body, 
tattooing, flagellation, scarification, the knocking-out of teeth, 
and circumcision. All these customs are magical or religious 
in character. In most cases their object seems to be to purify 
the person in question from impure and harmful spirits, and 
to harden him permanently or enhance his power to resist evil 
supernatural influences. 

Initiation ceremonies in the lower cultures arc thus funda¬ 
mentally the same evcirywhere and serve the same general 
purpose. In regard to the initiation of the medicine-man or 
sorcerer, however, there are certain special points to note, 
which arise from the fact that his profession consists on the 
one hand in curing sickness by removing the cause of the evil 
from the body, and on the otlier in causing sickness in others 
by witchcraft. 

What interests us here particularly is the initiation of the 
medicine-man. Just as the ideas relating to witchcraft and the 
methods of countering it are much the same among all lower 
peoples throughout the world, so is there also a remarkable 
similarity in the ceremonies observed at the initiation of a 
medicine-man. 

Let us examine, for instance, the way in which an Indian 
medicine-man in tropical South America is initiated into his 
profession, [i] The art of the Indian mcdicinc-man is a double- 
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edged sword: it implies not only the power 1,0 cure sickness 
but also the power to send it by witchcraft. Neither is possible 
except through the co-operation of spirits. Every medicine-man 
has a guardian spirit of his own who assists him in all his 
doings. When he wants to bewitch a person lie summons his 
guardian spirit who appears generally in the four of a material 
object, a small thorn of the choi\ta palm, nh ch is closely 
associated with evil spirits, a small stone of peculiar form or 
colour, a sting of a venomous insect, etc,, and helps him to 
find the “arrow”. The sorcerer either shoots he “arrow” 
directly from his own mouth with certain magi :al words, or 
sends it through some animal believed to be associated with the 
spirits, for instance an animal of the feline species, a venomous 
snake, or a bird. With the aid of such an aiun al he is able 
to kill his unsuspecting victim at a long distance. In this way 
the medicine-man proceeds to do away with his private foes. 
Frec]uently, however, he operates on behalf cf the whole 
community against its enemies. At the same t me, through 
his intimate knowledge of the “ arrow ” and liis power over 
the spirits, he is able to “ extract ” such an “ anov ” from the 
bodies of those persons whom he wishes to cure. 

Among the Indians it is not necessary general y to possess 
special innate psychical c|ualifications in order 10 become a 
medicine-man; no one is “ born ” a medicine-mai or sorcerer. 
When a man wishes to prepare himself for this 3 rofession he 
addresses an old medicine-man who instructs and “ initiates ” 
him for the purpose. Fart of this procedure is v ny peculiar. 
The old medicine-man blows directly from his own mouth 
into the mouth of the novice, a small chonta thorn together 
with some tobacco-juice, at the same time muitiring an in¬ 
cantation. As he swallows the chonta thorn tl e novice is 
believed to receive the mysterious “ arrow ” which will in 
due time enable him to act as a sorcerer himself. Ti e “ poison ” 
will spread all over his body with his blood, per neating the 
whole organism, and in his mouth tliere will aiwiys be some 
to be used as required. 

In order to become effective in tlw possession of the new 
medicine-man, the “poison” must, however, ri])en properly; 
this generally takes some months, sometimes even ;i few years. 
During the entire period of preparation the n )vice must 
observe strictly certain rules of conduct. His food i> extremely 
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scanty and causes him to lose flesh past recognition. The 
effect of the curious magical ideas of the Indians with regard 
to food is to restrict him to a rather peculiar diet. Thus, 
among the Jibaros, he cannot eat the flesh of the domestic 
swine or armadillo, without incurring the danger of death. 
On the other hand, he is instructed to eat the meat of a noc¬ 
turnal monkey, “ because the medicine-man has to operate in 
darkness as does the night-monkey ”, and of the spider-monkey, 
“ because it is very clever and quick in its movements as a 
medicine-man also ought to be.” He eats a kind of sheat-fish 
because its pointed dorsal fins resemble the small spines used 
by the medicine-man when bewitching people. He eats wasps 
because of their poisonous sting and, in order to acquire a supply 
of “ arrows ”, the small thorns of the chonta palm. Similarly 
he eats a kind of sucking-fish found adhering to stones with 
their mouth on stony bottoms in certain rivers: in the same 
way they think the medicine-man has to proceed in “ sucking 
out ” the evil from a patient’s body. 

If the food of the future medicine-man is scanty, he con¬ 
sumes freely various narcotic drinks, particularly tobacco-water 
and tobacco-juice, the universal medicine of the Indians, 
together with another drink prepared from a poisonous liana 
found in the Amazon region. By frequently imbibing such 
drinks the novice acquires a tendency to ecstatic conditions 
which is necessary for a medicine-man: it is only in such a 
condition that he can enter into communication with tiie spirits 
and master them. 

Among the South American tribes, other drastic means are 
also resorted to for the purpose of making a sorcerer capable 
of exercising his profession, such as scourging, scarification, 
and venesection. These frequently form part of the medicine¬ 
man’s initiation. Their general aim is to purify, harden, and 
strengthen, in a magical sense, both body and soul. [2] The 
idea underlying venesection, for instance, is that evil and 
harmful spirits will leave the organism with the flowing blood. 
But the general increase of the physical and psychical power 
of resistance, as we have seen, is not enough when a future 
medicine-man is in question; he must also receive into his 
organism that mysterious “ poison ” which, although it looks 
like material matter, is transformed at the moment of action 
into a supernatural being. 
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The novice, of course, also receives from his master verbal 
instruction in regard to everything connected witli the medical 
profession, above all the formuhe of exorcism which the 
medicine-men have to recite on various occasioiif, the kind of 
“ arrows ” to be used, and so forth. 

The Indian medicine-man always seems to t x ^rcise his art 
with the aid of a spirit into close relation with t/hich he has 
entered individually. Indeed one of the princij)a’ aims of the 
initiation ceremonies is to help the future r ledicine-man 
acquire this individual guardian spirit. Amor g the com¬ 
paratively primitive Chaco Indians old men, iuidated in the 
magic art, frequently used to speak about their ‘ good spirits ”, 
whose help they invoked whenever occasion -equired. [3] 
These guardian spirits are still more familiar in Nt rth America. 
In the great Algonkin tribe, for instance, thty were called 
manitoos, whereas tlie Iroquois and the Hurons called them 
Okies or otkons. The manitoo was a gem-ral Algor kin term for 
all the spirits of nature, and the guardian spirits c f individuals 
were only one class of these maintuus. This perstnal guardian 
spirit was obtained by fasting and dreaming at puberty, the 
object appearing in the dream -. generally itr tlie shape of an 
animal-becoming the guardian spirit of tin novice. Of 
special interest, however, were the good or bad mamtoos of 
the medicine-men, with whose aid they exenised white or 
black magic. Closely associated with these gua-dian spirits 
were the famous “ medicines ” of the North Araei ican Indians 
from which the native doctors or sorcerers lock the name 
“ medicine-men ”. 

The painter Catlin, who lived among the Ind ans about a 
hundred years ago and knew them well, has given an interesting 
account of their guardian spirits and medicine-bags. The 
word “medicine” applied by the whites to Iniian beliefs, 
signifies mystery ; " everything ntysterious and unaccount¬ 

able ”. Above all, the word was ajtplied to those mysterious 
but generally insignificant things which were guarded by the 
medicine-men in their famous “medicine-bags”. Tlie bags 
were constructed of the skins ol animals, of birds, cr of reptiles, 
and ornamented and preserved in a thousand dif erent ways. 
These skins were generally attached to some oart of the 
clothing of the Indian, or carried in his hand. C>it< n they were 
decorated in such a way as to be exceedingly ornamental to his 
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person; there were generally no drugs or medicines in them, 
as they were religiously closed and sealed, and seldom, if ever, 
opened. Catlin states that in primitive times every Indian 
carried some form of medicine-bag, to which he paid the 
greatest homage and to which he looked for safety and pro¬ 
tection through life. “ In fact, it might almost be called a 
species of idolatry; for it would seem in some instances as if 
he actually worshipped it. Feasts are often made, and dogs 
and horses sacrificed to a man’s medicine; and days, and 
even weeks, of fasting and penance of various kinds are often 
suffered to appease his medicine, which he imagines he has in 
some way offended.” [4] 

As far as I can see, the medicine-bags of the North American 
Indians offer an almost exact equivalent to the fetishes of the 
West African negroes. In South America, too, one commonly 
meets with ” medicines ”. 

I think we are correct in assuming that the above description, 
in spite of certain differences in the details, is true, on the 
whole, of sorcerers and shamans among primitive peoples in 
general. Information ethnologists give about the sorcerers and 
their activities among the peoples they have studied, is in 
general very incomplete. In the case of the shamans of Northern 
Asia, however, we have full information. 

The most characteristic and important feature in shamanism 
is the ecstasy or trance, during which the soul of the shaman 
leaves the body in a state of unconsciousness and journeys to 
the world of spirits. This ecstasy, which among primitive 
peoples everywhere is regarded as a sign of man’s communica¬ 
tion with the spiritual world, also plays its part in the activity 
of the American medicine-man, but its importance is much 
greater in Siberian shamanism. The essential difference seems 
to be this. Whereas in American shamanism it is the man 
himself who, in one way or another, selects for himself a 
guardian spirit, in Asiatic shamanism it is the god who selects 
the shaman. “ The acquisition of a protecting spirit,” says 
Dr. Sternberg, “ is usually not the result of the wishes or 
efforts of the shaman himself. It is not given to man to become 
shaman of his own free will . . . quite the contrary, it comes 
to one against one’s own desire, and the high gift is accepted 
as a heavy burden, which man takes up as the inevitable.” 
From this point of view Dr. Sternberg thinks it possible to 
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speak of a “ divine election in shaiiianisin [5] t)uite suddenly, 
usually in early youth, the future shaman is smitten with an 
acute disease, followed by hysterical tits, faintings, hallucina¬ 
tions, etc., which sometimes torture him for weeks. After 
these, also quite sudilenlv, the spirit which h is chosen him 
appears to hint while he is in one of these lit;, or else in a 
dream, anti announces his choice and comman Is the man to 
become a shaman, at the same time oH'ering t(' guide and help 
him. [6J 

If, therefore, ecstatic phenomena are undt ubtedly more 
prominent in Asiatic shamanism than in the shamanism of the 
New World, the fact must be explained chitfly from the 
psychological peculiarities which characterize the North Asiatic 
peoples, 'riiese in their turn arc evidently, at leist partly, due 
to climatic and other natural conditions. The despondency 
and apathy which an arctic climate necessarily I reeds in man, 
is reflected typically in the religion of the Siberia! peoples. 

Closely connected W'ith the.se mental charm ti ristics, is the 
great nervous susceptibility and liisposition 0 hysteria and 
hallucinations which often appear in shamanism. "In the 
study of shamanism,’’ says another author on t le religion of 
the North A.siatic peoples, “one Irequently emounters men, 
and espt.'cially women, suffering I'rom fully Je'eloped mad¬ 
ness.” Speaking of the Chtickchees, the Russit n ethnologist 
Bogoras, mentions that on certain occasions he t bterved among 
them a “shamanizing cu masse", that is a jteailiar patho¬ 
logical state of mind which simultaneously seized < 11 the persons 
present, reducing them to an ecstatic conditit n and causing 
them to dance savagely, to shout and yell, Vv'lnle sometimes 
imitating men, sometimes those animals in the si ape of which 
the spirits were suppo.sed to appear. [7] The e ct'eme nervous 
sensibility which—I think with some exaggcratii n—has been 
attributed to primitive peoples in general, [8] is undoubtedly 
a prominent feature in the psychology of the Silnrian peoples. 
Naturally with them, persons with a .special tendia cy to ecstatic 
conditions are destined, above others, for the proiession of the 
shaman. 

Apart from this, there are many similaritie! between the 
American medicine-man and the Asiatic shamar; their way 
of operating is also largely the same. Both fancy, for instance, 
that in dreams they receive revelations from the spirits, who 
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give them mysterious stones or other objects which they make 
use of in exercising their profession. To both, the spirits 
frequently appear in the shape of wild animals or birds, in 
some cases even as inorganic objects. Both remove the disease- 
demon from the body by all kinds of manipulation and by 
sucking. The shamans, like the Indian medicine-men, practise 
partly white, partly black magic. However, the belief in 
the exercise of black magic by means of witchcraft seems 
generally to be more prominent among the Indians than 
among the Siberian peoples. A certain difference also appears 
in their theories respecting illness. As I have stated before, 
that theory of disease which ascribes it to the loss of the soul, 
is more common among the Siberian peoples, whereas the 
witchcraft theory predominates, on the whole, among the 
Indians. 

A close examination of the psychology of the sorcerers and 
their methods of operation among different primitive peoples 
in other parts of the world, such as the African negroes, the 
tribes of India, the Polynesians and the Australian aborigines, 
would seem only to confirm the assertion that, on this point, we 
are dealing with a remarkable world-wide system of ideas due 
to the essential similarity in the working of the human mind 
among all the lower races. In connection with their quasi¬ 
medical practices I shall have to refer again to medicine-men or 
sorcerers at a later stage. 

Priesthood, as we have seen, arose later in connection with 
the institution of religious ritual in the real sense of the word, 
and especially with the institution of sacrifice. Doubtless, 
among most peoples, the earliest priest was the family head in 
his capacity as officiant. [9] Where a priesthood in the proper 
sense of the word has been developed, its members generally 
have to undergo a certain initiation; only after they have 
passed through it are they considered capable of exercising 
their profession. In higher religions the instruction consists 
primarily in the novice having to learn by heart the sacred 
Scriptures, or in any case those hymns and prayers which are 
recited at the divine service, or the ritual to be observed while 
performing the sacrifices. 

As we know, the power of the Indian priests or brahmans, 
depended largely on their intimate knowledge of the highly 
important rites of sacrifice and the words, filled with magical 
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power, which were recited in connection wiih them. The 
extraordinary effect of the sacrifice depended on its correct 
performance; to carry it out incorrectly night have fatal 
consequences. The training of the Vedic pdest, therefore, 
consisted essentially in learning the sacred pra/ers and in the 
acquisition of a profound knowledge of the theor/ and technique 
of sacrifice. 'Fo be properly prepared, the'efore, for the 
exercise of his office, the young brahman, fron cliildhood and 
frequently up to his thirtieth year, had to be at school with 
some priest, who tauglit liim the hymns of the V^eda. In 
addition he learnt the various artifices of the liturgy. When 
his novitiate was over his head was shaved; lit left liis teacher 
and was allowed to function as a sacrificer. [to^ The initiation 
of the Persian priest, athravan, closely resembled that of the 
Indian brahman. Although the Persian pries s did not form 
an exclusive caste like the Indian tirahmans, tin exercise of the 
priestly functions was in fact conlined to cena n families. No 
outsider could have anything to do with sacriiiies and purifica¬ 
tions. Raking out the sacred fire, the brewing of the sacrificial 
drink haoma, and the recitation of hymns and prayers, con¬ 
stituted the essential ritual elements of the Atesta religion, in 
which the future priest had to be instructed. The priest’s son 
began this institution at the age of seven. At fourteen he had 
to pass an examination, after which he beet me a chaplain, 
herbad, and was entitled to officiate at the .il ar. It was not 
until he was letter perfect in the Yasna and tie Vendidad, the 
most important parts of the Ved.i, that he becanne a real priest, 
mnhed. [11] 

The Egyptians had a numerous priesthood, w lich was divided 
into different clas.ses according to the diiferert functions of the 
priests. 'Fheir duty was to serve the god fcccording to the 
ritual, to arrange and lead the processions, aa<; to perform the 
sacrifices. Resides this they were interpretem of omens and 
dreams. We have no exact knowledge of the initiation of the 
Egyptian priests and of their position during i ilferent periods. 
In early times chief priests only wore speesa tokens of their 
dignity. It was only later that the rest of he priests were 
distinguished from other members of the con munity b) their 
dress and their shaved head. 

But the priests proper were not the only oi e; who performed 
priestly functions. In the earliest times the :ult of the local 
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god was led by the political head of the province, assisted by 
those immediately under him, while the highest priest was 
Pharaoh himself, the offspring of the sun-god. [12] We 
meet with the same system in all theocratic states, particularly in 
the East. The Babylonian priests were mediators between the 
gods and men in the strict sense of the word, teachers of the 
sciences, which were regarded as revealed religion, and guardians 
of the literature which was also looked upon as sacred because 
the Scripture itself was supposed to be of divine origin. 

In contrast to the priests of Egypt and Persia, those of 
Babylonia formed an exclusive caste. Their status was hered¬ 
itary, and they educated their successors in their own schools. 
They were divided into various classes according to the type 
of rite in which they specialized—sacrifices, rites of purification, 
exorcism, augury, or the interpretation of dreams. Since the 
exorcism of evil spirits, although probably not an indigenous 
feature of Babylonian religion, later anyhow played a most 
important part in it, some of the priests almost had the character 
of sorcerers or magicians enjoying official recognition. A priest 
had to be outwardly blameless and was not allowed to suffer 
from any bodily defect. Before he proceeded to perform any 
ritual he had to pass through careful purifications by means of 
washing and so on, [13] These rules concerning the priests 
and their activity are met witli in most of the higher religions. 

So far we have been dealing only with official practitioners 
of magic or religion. Sorcerers and priests, however, are not 
the only persons who enter into relation with the unseen world 
of spirits and gods. Iwery grown-up member of the society 
has to do so on certain occasions, and consequently must be 
properly prepared. At the magical rites of uncivilized peoples 
all men and women are usually present, women being excluded 
only from those which have the character of mysteries. In 
the higher religions the whole community appears before the 
gods at divine service. Every individual taking part in the 
sacred ceremony was expected to be outwardly and inwardly 
suitably prepared. 

We have already seen what an important part an innate or 
acquired disposition for ecstasy or the susceptibility to spiritual 
influence in general plays in the lower religions, for instance 
in Asiatic shamanism, where not only the shamans but all 
present may be seized by the “ inspiration ”. Among the 
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Indians of South America I fret|uently had tl e opportunity 
of witnessing ceremonial dances in which all those taking part 
gradually worked tlicmselves up into a sort of ccitasy, behaving 
almost as if “ possessed [14] finch noisy ceremonies among 
savages of our own days form an exact equivalent of the wild 
orgies w hich among the ancient <;reeks were associated with 
the cult of the w'ine-god Oionysus. But it is a wdl-known fact 
that phenomena of this kind are not limited :o uncivilized 
peoples or the lower religions. Rven at Ingier stages of 
religious evolution, “ divine inspiration ” has fiequently found 
expression in more or le.ss abnormal psychical cot ditions. 

Prophecy in the lower cultures is closely connected with 
the above ideas. I have already pointed out tl at the art of 
foretelling future events ascribed to certain persons, w'hen in 
an ecstatic state of mind, is ascribed to the tempota; y incarnation 
by a deity, or to the supposed fact that a spi it has taken 
possession of them and speaks through them. We have to note, 
however, that this di\'in:itory power is not the exclusive privilege 
of the professional prophet or diviner. ()th;r people can 
sometimes acquire it temporarily, generally by u ing artificial 
means of some kind. 

In savage societie.s it is quite common for t )'sychological 
susceptibility to spiritual inlluence to he enhanced, for instance, 
by intoxicating and narcotic drinks. These call forth in the 
person consuming them all sorts of dreams, visit nq hallucina¬ 
tions, or real ecstasy. I mentioned in dealing wit 1 the plant- 
spirits of {trirnitive peoples, the great importance which certain 
intoxicants and narcotics, known tinder the names kashiri, 
uyahuasca, liiiontuc, etc., have in the religitius life e f the South 
American Indians. [15] Tiitw are not used solely by medicine¬ 
men and sorcerers, but also by other people, e\itn by women 
on certain occasions. Many Indians in Central and North 
.America have used the narctitic which is best la own under 
its Aztec name pcyotl and which was first mentionet by Father 
Sahagun in his rvork written about foriy years after toe conquest 
of Mexico. [i(V| Owing to the peculi.ir visions anc hallucina¬ 
tions pniduccti by this plant (a species of Anhahni im), it w'as 
looked upon as sacred by the ancient Mexican and other 
Indians who used it in much the same way at the South 
Americans do tlieir narcotics. They thought it gavi prophetic 
powers: those who ate its root eoukl predict the attacks of 
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enemies, or their future fortune, or reveal the hiding-place of 
stolen goods. Sahagun makes the interesting statement that 
“ those who eat peyotl take it instead of wine and the poisonous 
mushroom nanacatl.” 

Poisonous mushrooms, or more strictly speaking, the fly- 
acaric, are used in our own day by several North Asiatic peoples, 
such as the Ostyaks, Samoyedes, Tungus, and Koryaks. By 
eating it, the shamans put themselves into a state of ecstasy. 
As a preliminary to the performance, we are told, two to seven 
dried acarics are eaten. These are said to make the shaman 
“ mad ”. If people that are not shamans eat the acarics they 
will die, a statement one can easily understand. [17] Evidently, 
special training on the part of the shamans is necessary for 
this sort of diet. Many sorcerers, however, have no need of 
such narcotics. Their innate disposition for ecstatic conditions 
makes such artificial means superfluous. 

It is worth mentioning that the inebriating drink of the ancient 
Indians, the soma of the Vedic period, identical with the Persian 
haoma, was originally a sacred drink of the same kind as those 
still used by many uncivilized peoples. The plant from which 
this fermented drink was brewed is still unknown as, too, is 
the mode of its preparation. [i8] By a curious evolution of 
thought, characteristic of the Indians, soma, which was originally 
a sacred drink through which it was possible to evoke the 
gods and particularly Indra, gradually changed its significance 
and finally became a personal god. Soma. Throughout 
antiquity one finds traces of the ancient Aryan deification of 
intoxicating and narcotic drinks which produced ecstasy. Such 
are the decoctions of thalassaegle which Pliny tells were drunk 
U) produce delirium and visions, the drugs mentioned by 
Hesychius used to invoke Hecate, and last but not least the 
drunken orgies connected with the worship of Dionysus. [19] 
As to Persia, the survival of such practices is most conspicuous 
among the dervishes of our own day. These mystics are not 
only opium-eaters, like so many of their countrymen; they are 
also hashish-smokers, and the effect of this drug is to Bring 
them into a state of exaltation which passes into complete 
hallucination. 

Although, as we have seen, these methods of enhancing the 
magical power of the human body and its susceptibility to 
spiritual influence are not limited to uncivilized peoples, they 
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nevertheless belong essentially to a primitive stage of religious 
thought. In somewhat higher polytheistic religions one 
notices another set of practices which have ior their object to 
augment man’s personal “ holiness ”, and to fill him with 
supernatural powers or a divine spirit. To tiese belong the 
various religious “exercises” comprised by rh; general term 
of asceticism. 

Asceticism in the proper sense of the word is hus a phenom¬ 
enon characteristic of the higher religions. Ptactices of this 
kind, however, also occur in primitive cultures, although the 
underlying ideas are somwhat dillercnt from these upon which 
the ascetic practices of polytheistic and monotheistic religions 
are based. We can distinguish between negaiite and positive 
asceticism, the former consisting in abstinence and privation 
of some kind, such as fasting and sexual abstimnee, the latter 
in mortification, self-mutilation, and various forms of penance. 
Both are practised by savage peoples, and it n important to 
inquire into the different ideas which ha\t given rise to 
them. 

Nearly all the lower religions have formulated rules of taboo 
which enjoin men and women to observe fasti ig and sexual 
abstinence on certain occasions and before important under¬ 
takings. Even among primitive peoples diff’ereni ideas may be 
associated with the custom of fasting. In very many cases it 
has a purely magical aim and is connected with the idea that 
by eating a certain kind of food, a special kinc of meat, for 
instance, a man may acquire the particular quali ics character¬ 
istic of that animal. The instances already mentioned relating 
to the diet of the Indian medicine-man are t/pical in this 
rcspict and show one the peculiar line of thought sometimes 
underlying primitive customs. Other instances of the same 
kind may be mentioned. 

Among the Jibaros and Canclos Indians of Etuador a sort 
of couvacie prevails. 'Fhis mainly consists in the father having 
to diet and to observe certain other rules of ab: tinence. He 
abstains, for instance, from eating the toucan, because, according 
to the belief of the Indians, this bird is sometimes tl c incarnation 
of a demon or the seat of the chonta thorn which the sorcerers 
make use of in bewitching people. If the parents, and espe¬ 
cially the father, eat a toucan, the new-born child may be 
bewitched, pine away and die. 'Flu: father is al.‘o forbidden to 
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eat hen’s eggs because, if he does so, the fasces of the child will 
turn the same colour as the yellow of the egg, that is, the child 
will get diarrhoea and die. [20] Again, when the women have 
sown ground-nuts, which are of great importance from an 
alimentary point of view, they have to diet for some time 
afterwards, until the plant is well developed. They are not 
allowed to eat meat of the howling monkey or the squirrel; 
nor must they eat the intestines of any animal, blood, the fat 
of the swine, tadpoles, or fish roes, nor chew sugar-cane. These 
rules arise from the following ideas. The skin of the howling 
monkey and the squirrel is reddish-yellow, as if burnt by the 
sun. If the women cat the meat of these animals after having 
sown ground-nuts, the crop will soon go the same reddish- 
yellow colour, that is, it will be burnt by the sun and dry up. 
If the women eat the intestines of animals, the crop will soon 
fall into small pieces and be spoiled. The same will happen 
if they eat olq’ects that flow or melt away easily and vanish 
like blood, the fat of the swine, and the sweet liquid contained 
in the sugar-cane, or foods of a very loose consistency, which 
dissolve easily, like tadpoles, fish roes, etc. [21] 

These rules of diet, as we find, depend on purely magical ideas. 
In other cases, uncivilized peoples abstain from eating certain 
animals because, for one reason or another, they are regarded 
as connected with evil spirits. In this category the most 
important are animals or birds believed to carry the magical 
“ arrow ” of sorcerers or regarded as incarnations of an evil 
spirit or demon. Animals into which the spirits of the departed 
are believed to have transmigrated are therefore nearly always 
taboo as food. 

The custom of fasting after a death may, in part at least, be 
explained this way. What primitive people fear above all in 
such cases is the contagion of death or the infection or pollution 
of which the dead body is regarded as a seat. Hut this infection 
or pollution is not, as some anthropologists seem to think, a 
purely magical power or substance; it always seems to be 
personified as an evil spirit, a personification perfectly in accord 
with a primitive manner of thought. Primitive man thinks that 
in eating at a time when evil spirits are raging in the village, he 
may himself come into intimate contact with the evil spirit and 
fall ill and die. This, at any rate, is the idea present to the 
Indian mind. [22] For the same reason women fast, for instance. 
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during menstruation and after child-birth; on tlit se occasions 
they are particularly threatened by evil spirits. 

There is a general motive for fasting, seen bi th in lower 
cultures and in higher religions, which needs to b( mentioned. 
Fasting, by lessening bodily strcngtli, makes man more disposed 
to abnormal physical and psychical conditions, ireams and 
visions, hallucinations and ecstasy. It has come, therefore, to 
form an important preparation for magical and n ligions rites 
and ceremonies. 

Sexual abstinence is also observed by primitiet peoples on 
many occasions. A woman, lor instance, may b ; obliged to 
abstain from sexual intercourse for some time after the death of 
her husband; a man must abstain before he starts tor a war- or 
hunting-expedition, when he lies in couvadc, and « forth. The 
motives for this kind of abstinence may, of course, be different, 
but they are evidently founded partly on magical, partly on 
religious ideas. Practices of this kimi form an tin lortant class 
of those rules of restriction known iimler the n ine of sexual 
taboos. Among the South American Indians the si xual abstin¬ 
ence of widows seems to be due in most cases t) fear lest the 
spirit of the dead husband should harm a woman v 10 has inter¬ 
course with another man. [23] (Generally a year must elapse 
before she is allowed to remarry. The abstinene of a man 
before starting for a war- or hunting-expedition, ii frequently 
due to the idea that he will lose something of his /i die qualities 
and become weak like a woman if he has intercourse with one. 

In somewhat higher religions it is a common rule for priests 
to have to fast and to abstain from sexual interci urse before 
performing important rites. Tlie motives for this abstinence, 
of course, differ to a certain extent from those found in the 
lower cultures, their general aim being to enhance ' h; purity and 
“ holiness ” of persons approaching the gods in sacn d rites. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CONTROL OF SPIRITS BY MAGICAL MEANS 

T here are a great many rites and ceremonies in which the 
magical and religious element are so intimately intermingled, 
that it is scarcely possible to distinguish them strictly. Many 
prayers in the higher religions, for instance, may develop into 
something like a magical coercion of the divinity, without the 
suppliant, perhaps, being aware of it. Even offerings and sacrifices 
are thought in many cases to have the power of constraining or 
compelling the gods, or to augment their power. In this chapter, 
however, I shall consider primarily such ritual acts as may be 
strictly described as the coercion of spirits, and are generally 
considered to need the co-operation of a shaman or sorcerer. 

The occasions on which such rites are held are too numerous 
to he dealt with in detail. I shall touch only on the most im¬ 
portant and most typical. Among these is exorcism of disease- 
demons. 

To make the significance of the magical rites fully intelligible, 
one must first say a few words about the dress and equipment 
of the medicine-man, which in fact is looked upon as a part of 
his personality. The superior spiritual power, which is one of 
the personal qualifications of the medicine-man, can occasionally 
be further enhanced by the dress and magical ornaments he puts 
on before he proceeds to exercise his profession. Thus the 
painting of the body or the face forms an important part of the 
outfit of the Indian medicine-man. In some cases the face, as 
well as the arms, legs, and breast, are painted either red with a 
red paint obtained from the «rMc4-plant {Bixa orellana), or 
black with charcoal. Ear-discs or tubes, sometimes of a tremen¬ 
dous size, are stuck into the ear-lobes, which are perforated 
for this purpose. Round the neck he wears a collar made of 
wild animals’ teeth. The head, and sometimes the wrists and 
ankles, are decorated with the feathers of parrots and other 
magical birds, and sometimes a bundle of similar feathers is held 
in the hand. The drum or rattle gourd and the bag containing 
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his spells complete the equipment of the mechcme-man. [i] 
Very similar is the equipment of the African sorci rer. Before 
he starts to operate, the West African “ fetish pnes ” may dress 
himself in a lion’s or leopard’s skin. I le jiaints his body different 
colours, the face generally white with white earth and the rest of 
the body red. White feathers and down are faster ed to certain 
parts of the body by means of a kind of lime. In s )me cases the 
head is decorated with a plume. 

The costume of tlie Asiatic .shaman, with its mi ny details, is 
also very fantastic. Among the Altai Tartars, for instance, the 
shaman costume consisted at one time of a long clot k of reindeer¬ 
skin whiclt was deeorated with tassels, iron hgures, buttons, 
and other pendants. 'I’here was also a covering cor the breast 
hung round the neck iimlor the opening of the c oak, footwear 
which at times reached high enougli to cover the thighs, gloves 
or gauntlets and a head-dress. The iron objeci.s '< ttached to the 
costume originally imitated the bones of certain a limals, among 
which three types can he distingui.shed; the dercr the bear, and 
the bird. ]‘'or the bird, the hcad-dre.ss was usually made of birds’ 
feathers, notably those of the horned owl and t ie eagle. The 
iron plates and small bells attached to the dress r lade a tremen¬ 
dous noise vr'hcn shaken and great efficacy was ascribed to them. 
In general, the whole dress was believed to be )f decisive im¬ 
portance for the success of the operations of tlie shaman. Only 
by dres.sing himself in the magical costume is the controller of 
the demons changed “ from a man into a shams n [2] 

Taken as a whole, all these arrangements con lected with the 
dress of the sorcerer may be said to form a cie\er combination 
of magical powers. From a primitive point ol view, every detail 
has a reasonable meaning. Originally among all uncivilized 
peoples, body-painting, for instance, had a purely magical sig¬ 
nificance, as can be shown to be the case still among many back¬ 
ward tribes. This was obviously so, for instpnee, among the 
primitive inhabitants of liurope of the Neande thal race. The 
general idea is that it gives the body strength [3] Much the 
same ideas exist in regard to the teeth and claws of certain wild 
animals and the feathers of certain magical biid i. 

Altliough there is general agreement that the i quipment of the 
sorcerer has a .special mystic significance, the e are somewhat 
diverse opinions as to the real significance of the peculiar costume 
of the Siberian shaman. Thus Dr. Holmberg-l larva thinks that 
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the shaman costume, in the form in which it appears among the 
majority of the Siberian peoples, is nothing but“ an attempt at the 
representation of the soul of the shaman which wanders during 
the performance of his art in the form of some animal.” [4] 
The Lapps did, in fact, commonly believe that the soul of 
the shaman {noida) could travel in other forms. He could fly 
through the air in the shape of a bird, or run along the earth in 
that of a reindeer. [5] We assume, of course, that, according to 
magical principles, the feathers of the birds and the reindeer¬ 
skins enabled him to do so. There also appears- anyhow among 
the Yenisey Ostyaks—the idea that the reindeer-horns which 
the shaman wears will enable him to butt his opponents and 
push them away. [6] 

But there must have been other ideas also associated with the 
shamanic dress. First, it must have been thought that the iron 
plates, skins, feathers, and other objects of which the dress in 
general was composed, increased that mysterious magical power 
the shaman needs when he enters into comntunication with the 
spirits. Besides, one must remember that the different ” orna¬ 
ments ” and iron figures—figures of lizards, swans, divers, etc.— 
evidently represented different assistant spirits, ” spirit animals ” 
or, as they are sometimes called in iSiberia, “ mother-animals ”, 
which help the shaman to f>erform his rites. [7] Similarly in 
America, the assistant spirits who help the medicine-man in Iiis 
operations are frequently represented in his magical dress. 

In his magical instruments, however, the sorcerer has the most 
powerful means of coercing the spirits. There are few lower 
peoples among whom these instruments arc entirely lacking, but 
they may, of course, be of many different kinds: drums, rattle 
gourds, trumpets, flutes, bull-roarers, etc. The most common 
of all is probably the drum. Among the American Indians and 
the Siberian shamans, for instance, it is the typical instrument 
by which the spirits were controlled. At a higher stage of 
culture, these means of control generally lose their magical or 
religious significance and degenerate into mere musical instru¬ 
ments or playthings for children. But their original meaning 
must not be overlooked. Their very manufacture is often con¬ 
nected with interesting ideas. Generally they are made of a 
special material believed to possess mysterious power. The 
sacred instruments used by the secret societies of the Indians of 
North-west America were always made, for example, of the wood 
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or bark of the cedar to which mysterious power was ascribed, 
because in the cedar dwelt the spirit of a sorcere •. [8] For the 
same reason the sacred flutes used at certain iipstery feasts of 
the Brazilian Indians liad to be made of the rr agical paxiuva 
palm. [9] The Indians of ancient Bern used big drums made of 
human skin, which were said to derive great eliic icy from their 
material. In some cases the South American medicine-men 
enhance the efficacy of their magical instrumt n's by painting 
figures of terrible demons on them fio]—figures of the same 
demons which are to be controlled by their means. Much the 
same may be said of the ancient Lapps who pair ted figures on 
their drums with red alder juice which was sup])csed to possess 
great magical power, [i i] 

In rites for the cure of sickness, the task of the magician, as we 
have seen, is to expel the evil demon which, threugh the oper¬ 
ations of a hostile wizard, has entered the patient 's body. The 
Indian medicine-man generally begins his treatrn mt by certain 
mysterious manipulations. These, as one frequently notices 
in regard to the superstitious customs of uncivilized peoples, 
may sometimes have genuinely beneficial effects. He rubs the 
diseased spot with his hands or with certain mysterious objects 
extracted from his magical bag; he then paints it with tobacco- 
juice, blows and spits upon it and lastly sucks out die evil. The 
latter, as we have seen, generally appears in tie form of a 
material object, a tliorn, a small stone, a piece of bone, etc. 
Special interest is attached to the use of the magic il instrument, 
the drum or the rattle gourd, as well as to the for m ilae addressed 
to the spirit. 

The original idea underlying the use of magit a instruments, 
was doubtless simply to drive away evil spirits through the strong 
or unusual sound they produced. Primitive peoples still 
commonly believe that by making a noise, by sliooting into the 
air, and so on, invisible supernatural f < les can be insp ired with fear. 

Where a real technique of magical control has be ;n developed, 
however, the principle of dealing with the supern itural powers 
is somewhat different. Here tlie chief aim is tn compel the 
demons to draw near and even 10 enter into the magical 
instrument itself; if they do so, they arc enti ely subdued 
by the sorcerer and become his obetlient servants This is the 
procedure, for example, of the Indian magicians. [12] Hence 
the sacred rattle gourd of the Guarani Indians, callet maraka,'was 
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changed after the conclusion of the rite into a sort of oracle which 
conveyed supernatural knowledge to the medicine-man. [13] 
This knowledge proceeded from the spirit magically imprisoned 
in the instrument and now the servant of the sorcerer. The 
same holds true of the methods of the Siberian shaman. In 
Siberia, the drum is essentially a means of putting the shaman 
into a state of ecstasy. This state is produced by the evil demon, 
who is compelled to enter into the drum and thence into the 
shaman himself, who thus becomes “ possessed ”. [14]. At the 
same time it is the mastery thus acquired over the demon which 
makes it possible for the shaman to attain his aim, whether it is 
to expel the disease-demon from a patient’s body or to obtain 
hidden knowledge by divination. 

In these cases the effect of the operation is due partly to the 
power the sorcerer possesses in his own person, partly to the 
mysterious power emanating from the instrument. The roaring 
or booming sound produced by the bull-roarers in Australia and 
Brazil, or the piping sound produced by whistles, is believed, 
for example, to imitate the sounds of the spirits and make it 
easier to control them. 

To this, one must add the influence of verbal invocation by 
the sorcerer. Sometimes most magical actions are accompanied 
by powerful words, of a type which is very similar among all 
uncivilized peoples. The speech of the sorcerer is limited to 
indistinct mumbling and inarticulate sounds; or the evil spirit 
may be told in a commanding voice to leave the patient’s body. 
Where words are uttered they consist most commonly in an 
enumeration of different supernatural beings who arc thought 
to be possible sources of the evil. This is the rule with the 
invocations of the Indian medicine-man in tropical South 
America. 

Here we meet with the idea of the magical power of the word 
and of the name. I’he power of the word, of course, depends 
largely on the person who utters it. But, in the lower cultures, 
it is considered specially important to know the name of the 
spirit or god which is to be influenced. According to primitive 
belief, the name is not an arbitrary appendage to a person, but 
forms an inseparable part of his being. This also holds true 
of the names of spirits and gods. By pronouncing loudly 
the names of the disease-demons, the sorcerer believes he can 
summon and coerce them. Since disease-demons are frequently 
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thought to appear in the shape of certain anini.ili.—animals of 
the feline species, birds, reptiles, insects—the ir imal-demons 
are particularly prominent in the invocations ef the Indian 
medicine-man. [15]. The cure must be sought v here the evil 
has its origin. In general, according to primitive b dief, to know 
the origin of a phenomenon is equal to masteri ig that phe¬ 
nomenon. Hence, for instance, the extraordinar/ importance 
which the ancient Finns attached to “ words ol' origin ” {syn- 
tysanat) in their magical spells. But we meet t le same idea 
among uncivilized jieoples all r>ver tlic world. 

One of the most important modes of magical cor trol of spirits 
in the lower cultures is dancing. Civilized peoples, vho know the 
dance only as an amusement, may find it difficub; 10 understand 
that originally the dance had either a purely cerenionial signifi¬ 
cance, or was a serious act of worship. This chaiai ter the dance 
still has as a rule among primitive petjples uniifluenced by 
European culture, although in general, ethnologists have hitherto 
paid too little attention to this particular detail ot' their religious 
life. Many savage jreoplcs, among others motsr. )f the South 
American Indians, have no knowledge of profane lances at all. 
However, just as among miiny peoples, drums-, masks, bull- 
roarers and other magical instruments have lost heir original 
significance, so, in many cases, have dances dtgi nerated into 
mere play or amusement. 

In outward form, the dances of primitive peoples differ 
essentially from those of civilized peoples. The i lusic, for in¬ 
stance, where it occurs, still generally has some ot u r object than 
that of marking time; it is an instrument for tl e control of 
spirits, in many cases only men take part. Tie women, if 
allowed to be present at all, play the role of onlook;rs. To this 
rule, liowever, there are many exceptions. In fact, in America 
there are dances performed only by women. One might mention 
dances performed by young girls on attaining pubt rty, or those 
connected with agriculture, winch is largely the duty of the 
female sex. [16] 

Circular dances seem to be the most common, n others the 
participants are arranged in one or nn;re rows, moving forwards 
and backwards. In many dances tor the e.xorcisni if spirits, no 
particular order is observed; everybody hops and lances as he 
likes, sometimes performing the most grotesque mevements and 
accompanying them with chanting and noise. Such “ savage ” 
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dances, for instance, are performed at the scalp- and head-feasts of 
the Indians, and sometimes when disease-demons are exorcized. 

Magical dances, as performed, for instance, among the natives 
of America, the negroes of Africa, and in Polynesia, have an 
additional object, namely, to promote fertility. Every year, the 
Indians of the Gran Chaco arrange great dances to “ hasten ” 
the ripening of the important algaroba fruit. [17] The South 
Sea islanders, among other things, try to augment the fertility 
of the bread-fruit tree. 

Fertility in nature, according to primitive view, is bound up in 
a mysterious way with fertility in the human world. Both, 
among savage peoples, are frequently promoted by phallic dances 
consisting in more or less obscene mimicry. These, too, have a 
purely magical or religious significance. Dances, moreover, are 
performed to cure or prevent disease and epidemics. One of the 
most interesting Indian dances I witnessed was the nahdt ddnnaran 
of the Toba Indians. This was performed every night in the month 
of October and had, for its object, to prevent an epidemic which 
appeared regularly at that time of the year. [18] Besides this, 
ecstatic dancing is often connected with the operations of the 
Indian medicine-man and the Asiatic shaman. Magical dances 
likewise take place at burials, when their aim is to control the 
death-spirit, as a preliminary to war expeditions, etc. 

It has been asserted that the significance of the dance as a 
religious activity lies essentially in the fact that it puts the dancers 
into a state of ecstasy, [19] This hypothesis, however, as far as 
it claims to give a general explanation of the idea of primitive 
dance, overshoots the mark. Ecstasy certainly plays an important 
part in many of the religious dances of lower peoples, but it is by 
no means an essential feature. Most of the Indian dances, for 
instance, are not ecstatic, but calm and quiet. Yet they have a 
deep ceremonial character. 

In fact, primitive dances are based on several different ideas. 
By dancing round a person on a critical occasion, primitive 
peoples believe that they can protect him against supernatural 
powers. Among the Chaco Indians, at a girl’s first menstruation, 
one of the ceremonies performed in her honour consists in the 
older women dancing round her at a slow pace, thus driving 
away the evil spirits which are supposed to attack her. [20] It 
is also thought that evil spirits may be inspired with fear through 
the movements of the dance and the noise. 
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When it is used in order to obtain control over spirits, the 
dance lias the same object as the magical instr aments, namely, 
to compel the spirits to draw near. Throng i the rliythmical 
movements of tlie dancing, part of the cneigy latent in the 
organism, so to speak, is releasetl into actuality. In combination 
with other magical powers -these proceeding from the instru¬ 
ments, the chanting whicli generally accornpan es the dance, and 
so forth—it is thought to act irresistibly upon su lernatural beings. 
Moreover, many dances, especially those hel l before a hunting- 
or fishing-expetlition or before warfare, are < ssentially panto¬ 
mimic representations of desiretl conditions. Luck in hunting 
and fishing and victory in war, are anticipate 1 ,n the dances and 
will, according to magical ideas, inevitably folio iV. Even in these 
dances, one sees the principle which underlie s most of the dances 
of savages, namely, the principle of imitatioh. 

The Indians of the Ciran Chaco fancy that he evil spirits are 
dancing when they approach the villages at night in order to 
visit .sickness and misfortune on inhabitants. To keep them 
away and counteract their evil inlluences, the Indians themselves 
dance at night, performing the same sort 0’ movements and 
trying, in general, to imitate their manner i as faithfully as 
possible. [21] In some tribes, the men we ir round their neck 
a kind of Hat whistle made of wood and ornam mted with incised 
figures. With these whistles they produce thrill sounds from 
time to time during the dances. These arc supposed to imitate 
the sounds of tlie spirits and to have the po ver of frightening 
them away. Moreover, according to the deis of the Indians, 
the denmns appear with red painted faces u d wearing feather 
ornaments on the head and other ornaments. Hence the dancing 
Indians decorate themselves in the same wa\, relieving tliat thus 
will they be able to master the invisible vis tors. [22] 

The idea that it is possible to control am make harmless a 
supernatural being by imitating his cxtcrnti! ; ppearance and his 
movements, is shown particularly in the i/it sk~dances. Mask- 
dances occur among many of the lower pesp cs, but seem to be 
especially characteristic of the Melanesian 5, of the negroes of 
West y\frica, and of some Indian tribes in North and South 
America. They are mentioned as a pecul ar feature of the 
religious life of the seeret societies whicl; ire found in these 
parts of the world. 

The masks are generally veiy grotesque ; nd terrifying, and 
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usually represent the spirits of the dead. [23] Since the spirits 
frequently appear in the shape of animals, one can understand 
the common occurrence of masks representing various animal 
beings. The wearer identifies himself with these spirits and thus 
gains power over them. In reality, the masks are instruments 
of magic, comparable with drums, gourds, bull-roarers, etc. 
The principle underlying their use is the same as that underlying 
all imitative magic: a spirit, like a man, is controlled and mastered 
by being externally imitated. The essence of the demon is caught 
in his image, just as the soul of a human being is caught by a 
photograph of him or by his name. 

It is appropriate to point out that the whole decorative art of 
uncivilized peoples is obviously closely associated with magical 
practices, a fact that I have shown particularly in regard to the 
ornamental art of the South American Indians. [24] The orna¬ 
mental figures which they apply to their bodies and clothes, to 
their clay vessels, weapons and implements, the walls of their 
houses, etc., usually represent evil spirits which in this way are 
kept at bay. We may say that the paintings represent a permanent 
rite of protection. Similar facts exist in the Malay Archipelago, 
where native art is magical in much the same sense as in South 
America. 

The fact that masks, as also flutes, bull-roarers, and other 
magical instruments, were used primarily at death-feasts, as a 
means of protection against dangerous disease and death-demons, 
explains why they were afterwards regarded as taboo to uniniti¬ 
ated persons, especially to women and children. It is generally 
believed that the latter will die if they touch the instruments or 
merely look at them. The dangerous taboo of the death-spirit 
is attached to them and acts mechanically like electricity. This 
is the reason why mask-dances take place as a rule at remote 
places or in special “ club-houses ” to which women and children 
are not admitted. 

Among typical magical rites the totem ceremonies may be 
included. Two main kinds of totem ceremonies can be dis¬ 
tinguished. To the first category belongs dancing. All partici¬ 
pants are masked to resemble the totem animal, for instance by 
wearing its skin if it is a quadruped, and the aim of the dance is 
to influence the soul or spirit which inhabits it. To the second 
category belong ceremonies at which a speciman of the totem 
animal is solemnly killed, generally at a special epoch of the year. 
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A small part of its flesh is then eaten by members of the clan 
whose totem of animal it is. To this class belong notably the 
famous Australian intichiuma-ccrcmonies, men ioned earlier. 
It should be noted, however, that magical ceremonies of exactly 
the same nature exist in the New World, although the animal 
need not necessarily be a totem animal. 

Such are, for instance, the customs ob.served bj the Cherokee 
Indians after the killing of -an eagle, and the ceremoi lies performed 
by the Xingu Indians with the game killed in In nting. These 
ceremonies are not, as explained fry Robertson Smith, “ cult 
acts ” in a religious sense, but have a purely magic;il significance. 
Their object is not to establish any mysterious union with the 
individual, the whole community and its totem animal, con¬ 
ceived as a god, but to influence magically the animal, or its 
spirit, in one direction or another. 

Mask-dances are often resorted to for this puri;ose. Typical 
in this respect are the ceremonies which the Man>ii ns, a Dacotah 
tribe, performed at one time with a view to increasing and multi¬ 
plying their staple food, buffalo meat and Indian corn. It was 
a standing rule of the Mandan village that e\e7 man must 
possess the skin of a buffalo’s head with the horns. This he had 
to keep in constant readiness so that he miglit be able, at a 
moment’s notice, to don it as a mask. So disguiset, he would be 
able to turn out and dance for buffaloes in the jr ublic square, 
whenever the chiefs might command liim to do so Sometimes 
the dancers wore the entire skins of buffaloes, c )mplete with 
horns, hoof, and tail. The order to dance was gp en whenever 
no buflaloes had been seen for some time and ih; pressure of 
hunger began to be felt in the village. In danci tg, the men, 
wearing the head and horns of a buffalo, and armed with the 
bow or spear with which they were accustomed to daughter the 
beasts, would sally out into the public square and there stamp, 
grunt, and bellow in imitation of buflaloes. As each grew tired 
he signified it by bending forward and sinkinig towards the 
ground; whereupon one of his fellows would draw his bow and 
hit him with a blunt arrow. The man so struck t len dropped 
like a dead bulfalo and was dragged out of the rii g by the heels 
by the bystanders, w'ho brandished iheir knives o;er him and 
went through the motions of skinning and cutting lira up. All 
the time the drums were beating, the rattles rattl ng, and tlie 
spectators singing or yelling themselves hoarse; anc all the time 
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the sentinels on the neighbouring hills were straining their eyes 
to catch the first sight of the herd in the distance. [25] 

Every year in spring, the Mandans performed regularly 
another magical ceremony for buffaloes. The intention of this 
annual rite was not to ensure the killing, but rather the procrea¬ 
tion of buffaloes. The actors were dressed up like buffaloes as 
in the other ceremony, but the scene they acted was not the 
slaughter of the beast but the leap of the buffalo bull on the 
buffalo cow. [26] 

These magical ceremonies of the Mandans which were based 
on the principle of imitative magic and were thought to produce 
the effects they mimicked, are by no means confined to totemic 
peoples. In fact, they had no essential connection with totemism. 
Pantomimic dances of this kind are quite common at a low 
level of culture. In South America, for instance, they occur 
among many tribes with no totemic clan organization. On the 
other hand, ceremonies essentially totemic, are found, for 
instance, among the Tlingits. Each Tlingit clan had its badge 
or crest consisting of some easily recognized part of its totemic 
animal or bird. These crests were carved or painted on houses, 
canoes, paddles, household utensils, etc., while on solemn occa¬ 
sions such as dances, memorial feasts, and funeral ceremonies, 
men often appeared completely disguised in the shape of their 
totemic animals, were represented in dresses, masks, and so forth. 
The Tlingits also mimicked the totemic animal or object by 
their gestures. Totems like mountains and rocks were imitated. 
For example, a dancer who represented a mountain would 
imitate the clouds which rested on its side in fine weather or 
completely covered it in bad. [27] These rites were no doubt 
magical in essence. They represented the particular relation¬ 
ship in which the Tlingits believed themselves to stand to those 
animals and objects they revered as totems. 

Numerous other religious rites which, aiming at the control of 
spirits by magical means, could be quoted from difi'erent parts 
of the world. Many of the superstitious practices in Australia, 
for instance, mentioned by Sir James Frazer in the first volume 
of his The Golden Bough, practices involving attempts to injure 
enemies by magical images, to control the weather, etc., assume, 
in fact, the operation of spirits and may therefore be classed in 
this category. Even in many of the cases where, according to 
Sir James Frazer, we have “ pure ” sympathetic magic, that is, 
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one event in nature following another by necessity, md invariably 
“ without tlic; intervention of any spiritual or personal agency ”, 
it seems to me highly probable that in reality, sjiirits or souls 
are thought to act in some way. In any case, r fundamental 
distinction between a purely magical and a religioi s stage in the 
evolution of thought of the kind involved in Sir J imes Frazer’s 
well-known theory cannot be upheld practically 

In South America I myself came across many n hive customs 
which seemed to be purely magical, but nevertheless, on closer 
examination, appear to assume the interventior of spiritual 
agencies. Thus, for instance, the Chaco Indians In to “hasten” 
the rain by the drumming or shaking of rattle gom'd 5, just as they 
believe that the ripening of the fruits can be promoted in this 
way. [28] It may be that by tlie very rhythm of the movements 
the beating of the drums and the shaking of d e rattles are 
supposed to influence the weatiier in a purely medianical way, 
but at the same lime supernatural beings are work( d upon. By 
the magical instruments and the chanting, those evil spirits which 
are believed by the natives to keep the rain bac c or prevent 
the fruits from ripening, are frightened away, wl ile the good 
spirits which animate the useful plants are summoned or favour¬ 
ably influenced, [29] vSucli customs occur all cv -r the world 
and show us how extremely didicuit it is to ina,:;e a definite 
distinction between “ magic ” and “ religion " wen in die 
practices of primitive peoples. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PURIFICATION CEREMONIES 

A mong magical rites we may further mention the purification 
ceremonies, whicli are common among the lower cultures 
and in some cases assume the character of real acts of worship. 
In order fully to understand them we must start from the con¬ 
ception of taboo already dealt with, and from those ideas of 
ritual impurity current among uncivilized peoples. 

In its most characteristic forms the notion of taboo, as one has 
seen, is of animistic origin, although at higher stages of evolution 
it frequently seems to pass into the idea of an impersonal magical 
“ power” or potency. We arrive at the materialistic concep¬ 
tion of sin which is characteristic of barbarous peoples. The 
conception of “ sin ”, however, implies that the primitive idea 
of physical and spiritual defilement has become associated with 
certain ethical ideas. 

Here we have a department of thought where we can observe 
the gradual amalgamation of religion and morals. In fact, one 
of the most interesting aspects of religious evolution is that 
which shows how, from the idea of physical pollution and 
physical purification, man has arrived at the notion of spiritual 
and ethical impurity or sin, and the notion of ethical purification 
or atonement. Certain higher religions, such as Mazdeism, 
ancient Greek and Peruvian religion, and early Christianity, 
arc characteristic of this evolution of ideas. In this book, which 
deals mainly with primitive religion, the moral aspect of puri¬ 
fication ceremonies can only be touched on. 

'I'he ideas of ritual purity or impurity, expressed in the taboo 
regulations of the lower peoples, take on a religious significance 
owing to the fact that certain objects, conditions, and acts are 
intimately associated with evil or ” impure ” spiritual beings or 
demons. Typical instances have been mentioned in a previous 
chapter. Thus everything connected w'ith the generative pro¬ 
cesses and sexual life is impure, especially in the woman, and 
so is bloodshed in general. 

23S 
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Hence, for instance, the dangerous impurity attaching to 
child-birth; evil spirits are believed to swarm round both 
mother and child. A murder or manslaughter loes not merely 
defile tire evil-doer, but the whole community where the deed 
took place. The impure person, it should be ur derstood, is not 
only himself in a state of taboo, but he may lefilc others by 
touching them and expose them to the same nry? terious dangers. 
Disease and tieath defile. The corpse, to whi :h the taboo of 
death, i.e. a dangerous iujpiire demon, is attached, is regarded 
as a source of infection or defilement fatal, pt rhaps, to those 
coming into contact with it. Moreover, as is the case with the 
murderer, such an impure person is likely to Jtfile other mem¬ 
bers oi' the community to which he belongs. The defilement in 
such cases is purely automatic and acts inchf endently of the 
intention and character of riic person concerred. That food 
itself, and especially animal food, may be pollute I and dangerous 
in a religious sense, we have already .seen, also he fact that this 
pollution is due in many cases to the superriat iral associations 
of certain animals. This being the case, ceremohial fasting may, 
of course, assume the form of a purification. 

The I'act that certain kinds of impurity are associated in the 
lower cultures with evil spirits explains why such impurity may 
be identical with sin, that is, with an act \vh ch brings down 
upon man the anger of the gods. Just as the gO' Is are enemies of 
the demons, so they become enemies of the sin and sinner. 
Moreover, according to primitixe belief, cfo-ttin impure sub¬ 
stances arc the scat of a mysterious magical eneigy which may be 
dangerous even to the gods. The idea of sin, herefore, cannot 
be fully developed until the polytheistic stage is reached, 
where gods and demons stand ranged as diametrically opposed 
powers. 

Hut, at this stage, sin has not yet freed itself from its primitive 
substratum of taboo and become an ethical not on in the proper 
sense of the word. It does not consi.st in a certain state of mind, 
in evil thoughts, words, or acts, but in an exre mal material im¬ 
purity which can become attached to man. When conceived in 
this materialistic way, sin of course can be rerroved by external 
material means. Everywhere rites of this caleg try assume prim¬ 
arily a magical character. Materials are used fi r the purification 
which are supposed to have the power of expi lling evil spirits. 
Among these are water, salt, ashes, blood, oil, w ine, certain kinds 
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of incense, and, last but not least, fire, the strongest existing 
means of purification. 

The most common purifier is water. Not only has it natural 
purifying power, but it also receives a mysterious supernatural 
energy through the incantations pronounced over it. As a 
ceremonial purifier, water, as also fire, is used by uncivilized 
peoples all over the world, just as such purificatory rites are 
known to have been practised in the ancient civilizations, [i] 
When savage peoples dip tlieir new-born children in cold water, 
this is most probably not merely a natural hardening and wash¬ 
ing process, but also a magical ceremony; it is the equivalent 
of Christian baptism. 

As an instance of the way in which savages still practise 
“ baptism ” I may mention a custom of the Jibaro Indians. As 
soon as a death has taken place in a house, the other households 
are at once informed by the beats of the large signal drum. The 
head of each family takes a gourd with water and with it wets 
the crown of the head of every child in the house. This cere¬ 
mony is believed to protect the child against the disease-demon, 
who is seeking more victims in other houses. 

In higher polytheistic and monotheistic religions lustrations 
of this kind, by which the sins are literally “ washed away ”, 
play an important part. The ancient natives of India regarded 
sin as a kind of contagion which could pass from a person to 
his descendants; and they tried to liberate themselves from it 
through lustrations by means of water and fire. Among the 
modern Hindus, no sin considered is so hideous that it cannot 
be washed away in the sacred waters of the Ganges. Lustra¬ 
tions of the same nature were common in ancient Greece, where, 
for instance, blood-guilt had to be atoned for by sueh purification 
ceremonies. In Hellenic ritual the blood of swine was fre¬ 
quently employed for cathartic purposes, a mysterious magical 
potency being ascribed to it. Great general purification cere¬ 
monies were arranged annually in ancient Greece. Through 
these the whole community, and especially the temples of the 
gods, were purified from the accumulated impurity of the year, 
which was burnt or otherwise removed. The ceremony com¬ 
plete, the community was again pure and could approach its 
gods with hope of success. [2] Magical lustrations played a very 
important role in the ancient Veda religion and in Mazdeism. 
Atharva-Veda, the latest part of the Veda, like the part of the 
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Avesta called Vendtdad, are both sacred books containing 
prescriptions as to ceremonial purifications. 

Extremely characteristic of the ideas curient in barbaric 
culture were those purificatory rites perforniec by the ancient 
Peruvians at their great annual purification feast called citiia. 
This took place in the month f)f September, t ie beginning of 
the rainy season, when epidemic diseases freq lently occurred. 
Before the feast began, all strangers, all tho.se vhose ears were 
broken, all deformed persons, were sent two le igues out of the 
city. They were said to be in a state of punishment for some 
fault and so could not take part. Unfortunat; people sltould 
not be present because their ill-luck might d'ive away some 
piece of good fortune. They brought the figure; of their huacas 
from all parts of the land and placet! them ir the temples at 
Cuzco, When everything was ready, the Inca irrivcd with the 
nobles and most of the people and pa.s.sed lo iiluricancha (the 
temple of the Sun). Here they stayed wiuti tg till the new 
moon rose. When the j)eople saw tin; new moc n, they all went 
to the market-place at Cuzco, pleading loudh ;hat all diseases, 
disasters, misfortunes, and dangers might ha/e the country. 
When the shouts began at Cuzco, all the people, rich and poor, 
came to the doors of their houses crying ou , shaking their 
mantles and shouting: “ l,et the evils be gom . How greatly 
desired has this festival been to us. O Creator o ' all things, per¬ 
mit us to reach another year that we may see a iother feast like 
this.” . 4 nd tliey proceeded to shout until thty reached certain 
sacred rivers. Every clan marched in a diff;rent direction, 
shouting loudly in order to drive the evil into ti e river situated 
in that direction. All danced, even the Inca 1 imself, in the 
morning they went out to the rivers and fountains and bathed, 
saying that in this way their maladies would le; ve them. The 
rivers selected for this purpose were those wbicl f owed rapidly to 
the sea, and were accordingly well suited forcarr/i tgaway disease. 

When the people had finished bathing they look great torches 
of straw, bound round with cords. 'I'hese tl ey lighted and 
pas.scd from one to another, striking one anotl er and saying: 
“May ;ill evils go away.” Thev then went ti their houses, 
where a kind of paste made of mashed maize had been prepared. 
This paste they rubbed on their faces, also anoi iting the door¬ 
steps with it. [3] 

These are the essential features of the feas citua as it is 
Q 
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described by ancient Spanish chroniclers. The feast has many 
details in common with similar purification ceremonies among 
other half-civilized peoples. Their meaning is clear without 
need of further explanation. 

We meet primarily the idea that disease, misfortune, and 
evil of any kind are caused by evil spirits which at certain critical 
times appear in greater numbers and cause more harm than at 
others; there was also the belief that these invisible tormentors 
may be expelled from a village or country by physical means, 
much in the same way as a swarm of Hies is driven away from 
a room. We gather further that—as is often the case in the lower 
cultures—spiritual evils were conceived by the ancient Peruvians 
in a half-materialistic way, in other words as a kind of physical 
pollution which could be washed away in water or removed by 
some other means. 

Moreover, the idea of material and spiritual pollution is 
associated at a certain stage of religious evolution with ideas 
of moral transgression. 'I’he Inca ritual just described is of 
special interest as illustrating, not only the materialistic con¬ 
ception of sin, but also the union of religion and ethics in its 
elementary form. Attention may be called to the detail that, 
before the feast began, all strangers, all “ whose ears were 
broken, and all deformed persons ”, were expelled from the city 
” because they W’ere said to be in that state as a punishment 
for some fault According to a primitive idea, which in South 
America anyhow is quite common, sickness and deformity of 
any kind in new-born children is the result of supernatural in¬ 
fluence. Persons suffering from any congenital disease arc con¬ 
sequently regarded as ” marked ” by evil spirits. In the more 
advanced religious dogma of the Incas this idea had developed 
into the belief that such an unlucky state was not purely acci¬ 
dental, but w'as due to the transgression of certain moral precepts. 
But the way in which, among the ancient Peruvians, old savage 
taboos were transformed into ethical rules of religious sanction, 
can be studied with more detail in an Inca institution of singular 
interest, the rite of confession, with w'hich I shall deal later. 
First something may be said about certain other purificatory 
ceremonies which are quite primitive in nature. 

Lustrations by means of fire are common in primitive cultures. 
In my chapter on taboo I have referred to these rites, as prac¬ 
tised, for instance, at funerals. Since they are almost universal 
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among the more primitive peoples I shall not mention further 
instances here. I may add, however, that sue! fire ceremonies 
occur as survivals in many European countries to this very day, 
although, as generally happens, the kleas origi rally underlying 
them have been lost. 'Fhose groat fires which are kindled, for 
instance, at midsummer, at Christmas, and at Easter, are no 
doubt derived from old lustralion rites through which evil 
spiritual beings, hovering about in the air, v/ere driven off or 
destroyed. Likewise games, in which the participants have to 
jump over fires or burning logs, or rites in which cattle are 
driven over dying embers, arc best explained as survivals of 
old lustrations to which the practices of prim it ve peoples offer 
numerous and close parallels. t 4 ] 

Although in the lower cultures, new-born chi Id ren are generally 
purified with water, there are also instances where fire is used 
for the same purpose.. In this way, we may rt member, it was 
used by the ancient Greeks who purified a new-born child 
by carrying it in solemn procession round the fi e, or that of the 
Israelites, sanctioned by Jahwe, according to which everything 
first-born was passed through fire. 

The idea that sin consists in a sort of material impurity which 
can be removed through external rites, was also familiar to early 
Christianity. In the oldest Christian literatiir ; we frequently 
meet w'ith statements referring to the spiritual and material 
defilement which man brings down upon hui self by holding 
communion with impure spirits, and of th( ‘ purifications ” 
through which he can free himself from them. 

Magical ideas of this kind appear in the mvs'ery ceremonies 
by which a heathen was initiated as a membc!" )f the Christian 
Church. The sacrament of baptism consisted simply in a series 
of formuke of exorcism w'hich did not diffci essentially from 
those practised in the heathen mysteries. 11 order that a 
heathen should be able to enter at baptism in o a new union 
with Christ, the old union with tlic devils, for til heathen gods 
were regarded as devils by the Christians, hac to be broken. 
In the sacrament of baptism, therefore, one ci uld distinguish 
between a negative side, “ the renunciation ol the Devil and 
all his works,” as well as the exorcism performe d by the priest, 
and a more positive aspect, the act of baptism it lelf. The most 
important effects tvere attributetl to the cere nony with the 
water, which was regarded as indispensable. 
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The great importance attached by the Early Christian Church 
to baptism as a means of definitely breaking the power of the 
devil and of the evil demons, appears clearly from many state¬ 
ments of early Christian Eathers such as Cyprian and Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and Irenaeus. Cyprian, who in one of his 
epistles specially deals with this question, admits that, in some 
cases, the devil is able to defy even the exorcisms of the priest, 
although these have divine power. 

“ When, however,” he adds, “ they come to the water of 
salvation and to the sanctification of baptism, we ought to know 
and to trust that there the devil is beaten down and the man, 
dedicated to God, set free by divine mercy. For as scorpions 
and serpents, which prevail on dry ground, when cast into the 
water, cannot prevail nor retain their venom, so also the wicked 
spirits, which are called scorpions and serpents, are trodden 
under foot by us, by the power given by the Lord, and cannot 
remain any longer in the body of a man in whom, baptized and 
sanctified, the holy spirit is beginning to dwell.” [5] 

As soon as the baptism of infants became customary in the 
Church, it was associated with the satne magical acts as that of 
adults. Both on account of the original sin attached to it and 
because of those impure and sinful acts through which it had 
come into being, the new-born child was naturally in the power 
of the evil demons. Therefore, to be saved from eternal death 
it had to be purified, as soon as possible, from the pollution 
attaching to it, and this was effected through baptism. The 
view that a child who died without having received the gift of 
grace implied by baptism was eternally damned, was commonly 
held during the first centuries of the Christian era and frequt;ntly 
finds expression in the writings of the Christian Fathers, notably 
in those of Augustine. [6] This view still survives in the in¬ 
stitution called private baptism, just as the ceremony of the 
churching of women was originally a cathartic rite that purged 
away the dangerous pollution of child-birth. 

Besides direct purifications by means of water, fire, and so 
forth, many peoples practise a sort of transference of sins by 
means of purificatory sacrifices. The sacrifice, consisting of an 
animal, living or slaughtered, is carried about the place polluted 
by an impure act, such as a murder, and then brought in 
contact with those persons who arc to be purified, after which, 
while magical formulae are pronounced, it is thrown over the 
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boundary, buried, or made to disappear in some- c ther way. Re¬ 
ligious acts of this kind are familiar tt) us fronr ancient Greek 
ritual. They also seem to have occurred among the Egyptians. 
The latter, according to Herodotus, used to se 'er the head of 
the animal with tlie prayer that it miglit beai' he evils of the 
community. They thereupon threw it into the liver so that the 
stream might carry away these evils, or else sold il to the Hellenes 
wherever there happened to be a Hellenic marke;. [7] The evil 
was thus safely removed from their own community. Of the 
Greeks, Pausanias mentions a similar purification 1 eremony which 
he witnessed at Methana in Troezen, and whic i 1 ad for its object 
to avert the influence of a harmful wind, calkic “ lips ”, which 
rushed down from the Saronic gulf and dried up t le tender shoots 
of the vine. When the squall was at its heiglit ;wo men took a 
white cock, tore it in two, and ran round tht v nes in opposite 
directions, each carrying one half of the cock. \/hen they came 
back to their starting-point, they buried the cock. [8] 

When this type of “ sacrifice ” consists of a iving animal, it 
has the character of wliat has been called a “ sci .pegoat ”. The 
ideas connected with these scapegoats can be clearly seen in a 
custom of the Israelites. 'Phis was one of the n any ceremonies 
observed on the “ day of atonement”, described in the Book of 
Leviticus. 

After certain preliminaries, which aimed at “ atoning ” the 
sanctuary, i.e. to purify it by sprinkling it v/i h the blood of 
certain animals, a living goat was brought I’o'th. The high 
priest ” confessed over him all the iniquities ol the children of 
Israel . . . putting them on the head of the g( at”; after this, 
since the animal was highly “ sin-infected both Aaron and 
the man who led il away into the wilderness, lad to wash and 
change their clothes. [9] This very primitive ceremony has its 
equivalent in many similar rites among barbanus tribes at the 
present day. On this point I need only refer to the instances 
mentioned by Sir James E’razer in his work 77 /' Scapegoat. 

• Sometimes a human being may serve as a sea )egoat and fulfil 
exactly the same function as the animal. Me may he put to 
death, or driven over the border, thus carry ii g away the sins 
of the tribe. Such a human scapegoat was the “ purifying 
man ” (kathdrma) in the Attic festival of the '1 h irgelia, who was 
led through the streets, whipped with rods, : nd at one time 
burnt. [10] Another example is the slave at Marseilles, who 
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was fattened and reverentially treated for a year, and then led 
forth in solemn procession through the streets and expelled from 
the city, with prayers that on him might fall all the evils of the 
community, [ii] 

These rites are merely instances of a magical transference of 
sin, originally independent of the higher gods and essentially 
non-ethical in character. Even the Israelites’ rite of atonement 
was considered effective because of the sacred act itself, without 
the necessity of any particular change of heart or repentance on 
the part of the community to be purified. The goat, laden with 
the sins of the people and driven into the desert, expiated the 
sins of every Israelite who did not frustrate the beneficial effects 
of the rite of atonement by intentionally violating the prescrip¬ 
tions of his religion. 

Even, however, in such magical practices as tliose referred to 
above, one can trace the rudiments of an ethical view. In the 
first place it is the impurity itself which arouses the anger of the 
gods, since, owing to its harmful magical potency, it may become 
dangerous to them. Gradually, however, a change takes place 
as the result of the growing conception of the impurity as a sin, 
not merely in a ritual, but also in an ethical sense. In many 
cases we can trace the transition from one view to the other. 
A murder or manslaughter, for instance, is not a crime merely 
in a social and ethical sense, but implies also a magical pollution, 
a primitive taboo. 

In certain higher religions such as Mazdeism, one finds the 
two views directly connected. This religion, as we know, con¬ 
ceived everything evil, as sent by Ahriman, material or moral. 
Consequently it could be expelled by means of purifications and 
rites of atonement. Murderers, adulterers, liars, thieves, were 
looked upon as being in the service of the evil demons. [12] 
We find the same in regard to ancient Peruvian religion, espe¬ 
cially in connection with the peculiar kind of confession which 
existed in the Inca empire. 

Without doubt confession must be regarded as a form ol 
purification. The “ speaking out ” of sin amounts to a real 
purgation and deliverance, especially at those stages in the 
evolution of thought where words are viewed as things and as 
controlling things. This is what confession meant in the 
preliminary ritual of the Samothracian mysteries, as also in the 
Mexican religion, where, according to h'ather Sahagun, it was 
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associated with purification and the idea of relirth. An inter¬ 
esting formula of confession is found among the Babylonian 
liturgical tablets. The penitent prays to th; god and the 
goddess; “ Let the seven winds carry away my < ighs ... let the 
bird bear my wickedness to the heavens: let tie fish carry off 
my misery, let the river sweep it away. Let ;he beast of the 
field take it from me. Let the waters of iht river wash me 
clean.” [13] This confession is half a prayer, h; If a purification, 
and conspicuous in it is the magical potent y ascribed to the 
spoken word. 

The most intert^sting example of confession in barbaric re¬ 
ligion, however, is the one which was in vogu; among certain 
half-civilized peoples in South America. At or e time, a primi¬ 
tive kind of confession was practised as a mt an 4 of curing sick¬ 
ness. Even to-day this custom is known ami n^ a few Chibcha 
tribes in Colombia. 

A confession of this nature is mentioned ly the Swedish 
traveller Bolinder, in reference to the half-ci\ili: :ed Ijca Indians. 
They think that disease may be cured not or ly by the usual 
magical manipulations, but also the confessio 1 of sins. The 
sickness has been sent by the spirits, and the task of the medicine¬ 
man is to find out why they are displeased with the sufferer. 
A mysterious object, made of the leaves suiro inding a maize- 
cob, and certain cotton-threads of different (olours, serve as 
the material vehicle for the expulsion of the sickness. The 
medicine-man {mama) exhorts the patient to th nk of a possible 
wrong, and confess it. While the latter is sitting and thinking, 
the mama is handling his divining bag. He 1 trikes it on the 
ground. From the clang of the small stones in it he draws 
conclusions as to wdiether or not the sufferer has confessed 
everything. If the confession is supposed to be complete, there 
follows the usual expulsion of the sickness b/ means of the 
magical objects mentioned. 'Fhe patient himself, moreover, has 
to do a certain penance. [14] 

Specially interesting in this type of case it the fact that, 
although the savage idea of sickness and its mjgical treatment 
is conspicuous, the conception of the evil w iich caused the 
sickness is associated with a certain ethical elen le at. This ethical 
feature in primitive confession, practised as a m ea is of curing sick¬ 
ness, is also pointed out by Dr. Bolinder in regai d to the medical 
art of the Ijca. When a misfortune of soni; kind happens 
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to him the sufferer is thought in one way or another to have 
incurred the righteous anger of the spirits. [15] As long as this 
moral cause remains hidden, its effects will continue, and the 
patient cannot recover. But as soon as it is brought out to the 
light of day, the effects are neutralized, rendered powerless, 
especially since confession of a sin may also include repentance, 
that is a wish that the wrong action were undone, and a resolu¬ 
tion not to repeat it. 

Confession in sickness is therefore probably conceived as 
having spiritual as well as purely physical effects. If a moral 
purge of this kind produces the same favourable effects as a 
purification by means of which a miasma or pollution is washed 
oft', one can understand how, through an easy association of 
ideas, the notions of the material and the spiritual become fused 
in the conception of “ sin 

In the Inca Empire, it was a common thing for individuals 
afflicted by disease and misfortune to have recourse to confes¬ 
sion, believing that thereby they would be rid of their troubles. 
But in addition to this private confession, there was another 
and more important type of confession which aimed, not at the 
welfare of the individual, but at the welfare of the community 
or state; in fact, it was a social duty incumbent on any body 
who had transgressed certain divine or human laws. When 
the inhabitants were threatened by famine through a prolonged 
drought, or by an epidemic or some other public calamity, it 
was believed that the gods were angry because of some sin or 
crime committed in the community. When the person sus¬ 
pected to have “ sin ” {hucha) was found, he had to confess 
before the ichuris (priests). The confession took place close to 
a river, whither went the priest and penitent, the former carry¬ 
ing a bundle of esparto gra.ss and certain other magical things. 
The penitent then had to confess all his sins, whereupon the 
confessor threw the bundle into the river, cursing the sins and 
praying to the gods that they would take them down into the 
abyss and hide them there for ever. Lastly the penitent bathed 
in the river, and was thus finally purified from his sins. The 
sins which the Peruvians had to confess were chiefly the follow¬ 
ing: omission to revere the Sun, the Moon, and the huacas; 
omission to celebrate the feasts of the raymis, which were those 
of each month of the year; calumniation of the Inca and dis¬ 
obedience to his orders; murder, whether violently or secretly, 
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that is, by means of sorcery, and theft, even of thiaj s of small 
value; assaults and plunders on the road, adultery or fornica¬ 
tion, since the law of the Inca forbids the touching or' a strange 
woman or the seduction of a virgin; plots against t ie Inca or 
murmurs, especially when they were directed against the ruler 
and his law, [16] 

As we find, the sins to be confessed in ancient Peru were 
partly offencres of a religious nature, partly erimeii igainst life 
and property. This being so, it is easy to un:!e stand that 
confession, in tlie Inca Empire, had a great social and moral 
importance, Rut at the .same time it had the cha'acter of a 
primitive puriiication ceremony. The ijucstion how tl ,c sins of an 
individual person could be believed to cause drough', frost, and 
other public misfortune and how in (heir conceptior s of “ sin ” 
and “ purification ”, in general, the Peruvians were able to rise 
from a purely material to a spiritual and moral pia le, remains 
one of the interesting but diilicull problems of thr history of 
religion. 

As 1 have tried to siiuw elsewliere, (17] tlie esplar a ion must be 
sought essrmtially in the dualistic character of aru ieit Peruvian 
religion, which in some respects recalls that o.' the Avesta. 
Two powers were opposed, on the one iiand the u vseen world 
of the evil spirits, on the other, the world of the 1 igher gods: 
Viracocha, the Sun, 'Phunder and Lightning, the Vioon and the 
other huacas. The former, the demons, as is the eat e with other 
barbarous peoples, were looked upon as the cause o! disease and 
epidemics, drought, hail, and frost, eclipses of the sun and the 
moon, and of otlier misfortunes which befell the individual or 
the whole community. The gods again not only sustained the 
Inca state in a physical sen.se; they also represerted a moral 
order of the world of which the incarnation was hj Inca ruler, 

'Phis moral order found a concrete express o 1 in certain 
positive and negative prece{)(s, to keep iVom im])i rc things, to 
revere the gods, to respect life atui property, aid so forth. 
Wliocver violated these precepts committed ar “ impure ” 
action, an action which was likely to set the evil sp rits in action 
and diminish, in a higher or lesser degree, the jiower of the 
gods and the power of the Inca ruk r, who to tht mind of the 
Peruvians wore closely associated. 

It is remarkable that moral evils should be looke 1 upon in the 
same light as physical evils, both being associattd with impure 
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demons. A person who committed an immoral deed was re¬ 
garded, therefore, as standing in alliance with evil spirits. Any 
person violating the moral order instituted by the Inca pro¬ 
fessed his adherence to the supernatural enemies of that order. 
The results of such a violation would necessarily be shown in 
events marking the triumph of the demons, and would there¬ 
fore be primarily of a physical nature, consisting of epidemics, 
drought, famine, etc. This is the reason why the sins of an 
individual were regarded as touching the whole community. 
But since every crime implied an alliance with the evil spirits, 
one can easily also understand why all rites by which the effects 
of an immoral deed w’cre neutralized assumed externally the 
character of ordinary purification ceremonies. 

In following the evolution of thought up to the point where 
the “ purification ” which confession implies becomes a puri¬ 
fication in a spiritual and moral sense, we have passed the lirnits 
of primitive religion. The further development of this institu¬ 
tion, in the Early Christian Church, for example, concerns us 
here still less. 
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SACUlFIi'K 

S ACRIFICE as a iiuans of inlliiencing suj)i!r latural powers 
is almost unknown to very backward tribes, vvhereas in the 
highest religions it has disappeared as represei ting too naive 
and materialistic an idea of the god. On the otl c ■ hand, in many 
polytheistic religions, it occupies so central a jtla.e that we may 
regard it as the most important of all rites. N( t until the fully- 
developed institution of sacrilice is reached can we speak of a 
religion in the proper sense of the wortl, that is^ of an organized 
priesthood and congregation, or of real sauclua 'ies or temples 
intended for the cult. 

Sacrifices, however, may be of many different cinds, or rather 
degrees, a fact which makes it almost impossioL* to set forth a 
single theory of its nature. I merely call attendr n to the differ¬ 
ences in the ideas of sacrifice according as it does or does not 
include a magical element, but as wc shall tei , even magical 
sacrifices may be of different kinds. 

Sacrifice is therefore by no means as sim )le and easily 
explained a religious custom as has often bein alleged. 'I'he 
attempt to find a single comprehensive explan it on of this rite, 
despite the tiifferent forms it takes, is the most inportant source 
of misunderstanding of the religious phenornejia ;onnected with 
it, especially when these “ theories ” have been advanced by the 
adherents of rival anthropological " schools ”. 

I'his may be said even of such primitive saer fi .'ial practices as 
offerings at graves. Whenever archicologists fai 'e found in old 
graves objects which seemed to serve no practical purpose, they 
have explained them as “ offerings ” laiil down vith the dead to 
be used by them in the after-life in the same way is on eartli. In 
many cases this may be the c.xplanation, but thi: fact has been 
overlooked that even " grave-offerings ” maj te of different 
kinds. There is an important category of objec s laid down in 
graves which are not offerings at all. They aio; simply magical 
amulets intended to protect the corpse against the evil spirits 
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who cause decomposition. The very fate of the soul after death, 
as we have seen, depends largely on the conservation of the 
body. 

Despite this diversity, one can make a general distinction 
between the bloodless offerings consisting of material objects or 
food, and blood sacrifices, consisting of slaughtered animals or 
men. The custom of offering small gifts to supernatural beings 
from time to time in order to propitiate them, is familiar even to 
very primitive peoples, although comparatively rare. The real in¬ 
stitution of sacrifice, involving the regular of fering of slaughtered 
animals or men to gods, occurs only among peoples at a higher 
level of culture. Such an institution assumes, among other 
things, that cattle breeding is highly developed, and forms 
the main livelihood of the people in question. Within both 
categories magical ideas may play a more or less important part. 

The earliest and most simple form of sacrifice is no doubt 
that which has the character of a gift to the deity. Primitive 
peoples believe that they can acquire the favour of the spirits or 
gods by gratifying their appetites or their desire for property. 
The anthropomorphic conception of the beings worshipped is 
natural since the spirits and gods of the lower races seem in most 
cases to be merely apotheosized men, or souls of the departed. 
These offerings are only one aspect of a religion whose original 
object in all cases was to propitiate or avert evil spirits. Such 
offerings, intended to avert evil spirits, are still quite common 
among savage tribes which, like the South American Indians, 
for instance, liave not yet reached the stage where sacrifice is 
a recognized institution. Father Gumilla relates of the Indians 
of the Orinoco that at their marriage feasts, in which they 
thought evil spirits might interfere, they are in the habit of 
throwing a plate of food out in the forest, calling out in a loud 
voice: “ Take this food, thou dog of a demon, and do not come 
and spoil our feast.” On asking the Indians why they performed 
this and other ceremonies at the feast, the priest received the 
answer: “ It is because we fear the demon.” [i] Here is a 
typical ceremony of riddance with the external character of a 
sacrifice. Many parallels could be mentioned. Among the 
Toba Indians in the Gran Chaco, for example, it is customary 
for the medicine-man, when curing a patient, to try and bribe the 
disease-demon by offering him tobacco. It is said to be a pro¬ 
pitiatory gift to the demon. 7 'he real idea is that the narcotic plant 
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will stupefy the spirit and compel him to leav<; ;he patient. In 
other words, it is an offering w'holly magical in character. [2] 

Among the Quichua and Aymara Indians o ' the mountain 
regions of Peru and Bolivia, who, although no,v half-civilized 
and nominally Christians, are extremely superstitious, such 
magical otferings are very common. According o early Spanish 
chroniclers, the ancient Peruvians used to thio v chewed coca, 
plumes of various colours, rags, and similar us( less things into 
dangerous abysses at certain sacred places. These offerings 
also were merely rites to keep off the evil spirivs which haunted 
these places. [3] 

In our own day the (Juiehua or Aymara Indi;.n, when he has 
to pass a steep hill, a precipice, a rapid torrent, or some other 
dangerous place in the mountains, never faih to throw down 
quids of coca to the spirits residing there, in o der to secure a 
.safe passage. vSimilar coca-ofl'erings are mace to, the demons 
haunting mysterious caves, and ciuids of coca, tl rown by super¬ 
stitious Indians, are often found attached to the walls. [4] The 
coca is a poisonous narcotic plant and so amorg the Indians is a 
typical magical sacrifice. Sacrifices of this tird, for instance, 
are familiar from ancient Greek ritual; they \^'l;r; directed to the 
dangerous spirits of the under-world, and It tc an apotropaeic 
(averting) character. The same may possib y be said of the 
honey-cakes and mead which w'ere offered to tl e dead. [5] Of 
such a character, among many uncivilized peo|)le 1, are the objects 
deposited in the graves along w ith the dead bod ' nr thrown into 
them by occasicmal visitors, [b] 

In otlier cases magical offerings have a mo'e positive aim, 
namel)', to transfer power directly to a natural object or to the 
spirit living there, or, at higher polytheistic scales, to the gods 
themselves. Wticn the Aymara Indians bail 1 a house they 
perform a kind of sacrifice called liiicat. Unile' each corner of 
the house is placeii a small bundle, eontainiof the foetus of a 
llama, the fa'tus of a pig, a piece of llama’s taik w, the leaves of 
a certain plant brought from another part of t ie country, and 
coca leaves. Tlie Inmdles have to be prepare! the night before 
the house is constructed, aiui only by men ; they arc then buried 
together with strong Indian pepper, sugar, anc salt. [7] This 
sacrifice is believed to give stability to the nev' house, and, in 
view of the magical nature of its components, its virtue obviously 
lies in the mysterious power it contains. Lapps used to 
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anoint the logs which supported their primitive dwellings and 
their doors with bear’s blood. According to their belief, this 
contained much power. [8] The Siberian shamans used to 
smear their shaman costumes and drums with the blood of 
slaughtered animals [9]—believing, no doubt, that this would 
enhance their magical efficacy. 

Many such instances could be mentioned, but the more inter¬ 
esting cases are those where such magical offerings are directed 
to higher divinities or gods. It may be pointed out at once, that 
the so-called votive offerings in polytheistic religions are often 
magical in character. They consist in all manner of objects hung 
up in temples or sacred groves as gifts to the gods, or, more 
strictly speaking, as payment for services which they have done 
to the giver, or are expected to do in the future. In time of 
need, or when success in an important undertaking is desired, the 
worshipper promises to give his god presents. Later, when the 
gods have complied with the worshipper’s requests, these prom¬ 
ises are redeemed. These votive offerings played an important 
part, for instance, in Greek religion, [10] and in many cases con¬ 
sisted in things believed to exert a magical influence on the god 
—a fact which, of course, did not prevent their being offered to 
him as real gifts. 

On the whole, sacrifice, like religious ritual in general, among 
the lower races is based mainly on self-interested consider¬ 
ations. Sacrifice has the character of a barter, that is, of an 
exchange of presents. When visiting a savage tribe, a traveller 
who receives presents, ought to know that they always involve 
the giving of something in return. The same rule is considered 
to be valid with supernatural powers. Every offering of gifts 
or of blood sacrifices takes place on the tacit assumption that in 
return, the spirits or gods have no alternative but to grant the 
worshipper his desires, such as luck and success in all his under¬ 
takings, and victory over enemies; at least it is expected that they 
will withhold their wrath. This view explains the moral in¬ 
dignation with which the Lapp smashed his seita or the West 
African fetish priest his fetish when, despite all sacrifices and 
promises, the desired result was not forthcoming. 

I shall now deal with sacrifice in the proper sense of the word, 
that which consists above all in the offering of slaughtered 
animals, sometimes even of human victims. On a superficial 
view we may be surprised at the unequal distribution of blood 
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sacrifices in primitive and barbarous cultures. They are entirely 
unknown, for instance, to most of those No th and South 
American Indians who have preserved their odginal culture, 
whereas they were equally particidarly prommmt among the 
civilized peoples in the West, the Aztecs in Mexic > and the Incas 
in Peru. Similarly the institution of sacrifice was a character¬ 
istic of the religious life of the Kinno-Ugri ir peoples, and 
occupied a c('ntral place in the religion of certain . ndo-European 
peoples, especially in the Vcdic and the Greek -eligion. This 
unequal occurrence of sacrifice, however, has a natural explan¬ 
ation. Animal sacrifice w'as developed out of an inal slaughter, 
and, in the New World for instance, domestic animals were 
unknown to the primitive tribes cast of the great culture areas, 
except where they were introduced by the K jiopeans. It is 
interesting to note that even among those tribes who have 
been only recently introduced to ti>e domestii mimals of the 
Europeans, and therefore have not yet developed any system of 
sacrifice, the slaughter of animals always assunuts a more or less 
ceremonial character, as does also the consumin; of the meat. 
On the whole, among primitive peoples the metl itself, eating 
and drinking, is generally more or less of a ‘ ceremony ”, 
while among more advanced peoples it becomes a sacrificial 
“ meal 

Closely connected with this view are the olfe-ings of first- 
fruits. The lower races attribute to the favoui of the gods, 
or to a particular god, all good fortune suc:li as success in 
agriculture and cattle breeding, and even wealth of progeny. 
The idea arises easily, therefore, that the gods have a definite 
right to a part at any rate of the good things the} bestow upon 
man. Just as it is considered necessary to offer tn the gods the 
first-fruits of the fields, or, as among the Israeltes, even the 
first-born son, so at the slaughter of the domestic animals it is 
prudent to assign to the gods, a part of the flesh th at serves man 
as food. If the gexis arc deprived of their sharthey might 
avenge themselves. The prosperity of the rest of the domestic 
animals and even of man’s own existence may be imperilled. 
Besides, the idea often exists that malevolent spin s and gods of 
dubious moral character are envious of men becau e of the good 
things that they enjoy. To propitiate them and to escape their 
visitations, the primitive worshipper considers h mself bound 
to allot to them a pari of what he cotisnines himsdf. Even the 
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highly-cultured Greek had much to say about “ the envy of the 
gods 

The species of animal selected for sacrifice is nearly always one 
domesticated by the worshippers themselves. The Lapps offered 
to their gods of their numerous reindeer, the ancient Peruvians of 
their llamas. The latter, one is expressly told, never sacrificed to 
their gods wild animals, such as the game killed in hunting. 

In the higher cultures, sacrifices as a rule are performed in 
special houses dedicated to the gods, called temples. But at 
earlier stages of religious evolution the god is also generally 
sought in a special sacred place where he is supposed to dwell, 
and where the sacrifice can reach him as directly as possible. 
Strictly speaking, the Greek word temenos, from which the word 
“ temple ” is derived, means a portion of land “ cut off”. When 
the Greeks and Romans passed from their own land to that of 
strangers, they generally did so with hesitation and dread. The 
strange land was haunted by unknown spirits, in sympathy with 
or under the control of enemies. The first thing the Greeks did 
when occupying a foreign land by conquest or colonization, was 
to detach a portion of it, a temenos, to be the sacred abode of the 
invisible powers who haunted the district and who, perhaps, had 
been disturbed by the intruders. These temenoi were probably 
not chosen arbitrarily, but usually were places which differed in 
some striking way from the surrounding country and conse¬ 
quently were believed to be inhabited by a local spirit or god. [i i] 

But in olden times the Greeks offered sacrifices not only in 
the open air, on hills or in groves, but also in caves and caverns 
believed to be haunted by supernatural beings. Porphyry, the 
Neoplatonic philosopher, says that caves, through their mysteri¬ 
ous character, are likely to fill the visitor with awe, and that the 
ancients used to consecrate caves to their gods even before they 
had found out how to build them temples. [12] Among the 
Teutons, as among different Finno-Ugrian tribes, it was the 
custom to offer sacrifices in sacred groves or in other localities 
looked upon as the abodes of special deities, these places 
generally being fenced round witli a hedge. Only at the place 
where he is supposed to dwell can the god be approached with 
success. [13] 

Real temples, therefore, occur comparatively late in the history 
of religions. They appear in proportion as the institution of 
sacrifice is developed. I’he complicated ritual, the images of 
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the gods, the sacrificial vessels, and other sacred objects, require 
protection against rain and wind. Moreover, th( temples, with 
their adjacent and subsidiary buildings, frequintly serve as 
habitations for a numerous priesthood, as was ti e case, for in¬ 
stance, in Egypt, Greece, Mexico, and Peru. The sumptuous 
Greek temples were of late origin, like the Persian fire temples, 
which do not appear until after the time of the Ach emenids. [14] 
The Indians of the Vedic time had no tempi* s. As to the 
archaic American cultures, the two grand and siii iptuous build¬ 
ings which awakened admiration in the conqueiing Spaniards 
were the Peruvian temple of the Sun at Cuzc:o, built of finely 
polished stone blocks and covered inside with sheets of gold, 
and the Aztec teokalli at Mexico. The Mecican teokalli, 
however, was not a temple in the ordinary sens* , but rather a 
gigantic altar with many stages. On the highest stage was the 
sacrificial stone where the numerous human s acrifices were 
performed. 

These temples are “ sanctuaries ” in the prop^ r sense of the 
word. Often a whole religious symbolism is associated with 
them. 'Phe Catholic view, according to which tl e Church is a 
place belonging not to the natural world but to t le kingdom of 
God and permeated in all its details with holiness, can be par¬ 
alleled in heathen polytheistic religions. The Ptas an fire temple, 
where the sacred fire was kept and the sacred cir nk haoma was 
prepared, was in fact, as Professor Lehmann siys, “a small 
world of its own with the vaulting of the heaven and the depth 
of the sea, with trees and with rivers, and all elen ents, a micro¬ 
cosmos of Purity, through which the whole nature and the 
human life is purified and invested with divine powers.” Purity, 
both external and internal, is also demanded ol \ ersons setting 
foot in the sacred temple room, and especially ( f him who per¬ 
forms the sacred rites. 

The ritual of sacrifice itself and tlic ideas which are associated 
with it naay, of course, be very dilfcrent in dilFe 'cnt religions. 
P'or instance, those of the Finno- Ugrian peojd ;s were quite 
primitive. Their sacrifices were sometimes privit dy performed 
by individuals or families, sometimes public ce emonies per¬ 
formed in common by whole village communitie.s. The worship 
of the dead and family ritual played an import tr t part am(.)ng 
the tribes of the Finno-Ugrian stock. 

In the private cult, the sacrifices were performed by the 
R 
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family father or mother, minor offerings of animals’ skins, birds, 
eggs, fish, butter, milk, ale, etc., being presented to the spirits. 
The aim of these offerings of course was to promote the happi¬ 
ness and welfare of the individual family. But when the 
prosperity of the whole tribe was in question, sacrifices were 
offered on a large scale. On such occasions the assistance of the 
priest was considered necessary, and the sacrifices were both 
numerous and costly. [15] The ritual, for instance among the 
Ostyaks, was as follows: the sacrificial animal, having been 
severely handled with various weapons, was led in a half-dead 
condition three times round the idol, and then stabbed. The 
blood was allowed to flow down into certain sacred vessels; 
some of it was drunk by those who performed the sacrifice, with 
the rest the idol was smeared round the mouth. Together with 
the head, feet, and the tail, the skin was hung up in a tree in the 
neighbourhood. The flesh was then boiled amidst the singing 
of songs and great rejoicing. After the repast, the figure of the 
idol was smeared with fat. Lastly the god, who was believed 
to have taken part personally in the feast, was allowed to re¬ 
turn to the heavens. fi6] 

Very solemn were the common sacrificial feasts among the 
Votyaks, in which several village communities took part. The 
sacrifices were directed, partly to the evil spirit Lud—originally 
the name of the grove where sacrifices were offered to the powers 
of Evil—partly to the real gods in other groves, where prayers 
were also addressed to them. [17] 

Of a similar character were the sacrifices of the Veda religion 
in which, as is well known, they form the central feature. 
Originally the Vedic sacrifice was simply a banquet arranged in 
honour of the gods, who were the invited guests. The fire, the 
offerings, and the hymns caused the gods to appear and take 
their seat on the sacred lawn which spread before the altar. 
Every kind of food and drink thought likely to please the gods 
was presented, cakes of corn and rice, milk and butter, the fat 
and flesh of the sacrificial animals, and above all the sacred 
drink soma. Incense, music, and dancing, as well as eulogies 
and hymns, were believed to add to the enjoyment of the divine 
guests. Certain self-interested calculations, however, were con¬ 
nected with this entertainment. The people expected the gods 
to show their gratitude towards the givers by helping them, by 
protecting them against evil spirits and sickness, by granting 
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tliem wealth and honour, children and cattle and a long life. 
Do ut des, “ I give you in order that you may {ive me,” was the 
principle upon which the Vedic cult was b ised. [i8] This 
clement of self-interest, however, did not pievent the Vedic 
sacrifice from having at the same time a purif/ing and atoning 
significance in the primitive sense of the word .. 

Moreover, in these sacrifices, as in those of toe Finno-Ugrian 
peoples, the “ sacramental ” idea also finds i''cpression to a cer¬ 
tain extent, althougli not in the sense in which :his word is used 
in Robertson Smith’s well-known theory of sacrifice. The 
sacrificial animal was not divine -neither in itself nor through 
its consecration to the gods - .still less was it a totem god. But 
since, according to the primitive view, also pa-tly preserved at 
higher stages of culture, the common meal unites all those 
taking part in it w ith invisible bonds, sacrifici il meals such as 
those referred to, in which both gods and worsl ippers take part, 
unquestional-ily took on to a certain extent he character of 
communion feasts. 

An intimate relationship betwxx'n those who made the sacri¬ 
fice and the animal sacrificed was considered necessary. Hence 
the sacrificial animals wore nearly always domestic animals, 
which primitive peo|fie rcgiird as their kindrei . On the other 
hand, there had to be a certain similarity be ween the sacri¬ 
ficial animal and the god or gods to whom :he sacrifice was 
directed. To powers of light, white animals tvere offered, to 
the gods of the under-world, black animals, et;. Through the 
sacrifiitial act, the animal was consecrated to the god. This 
being so, it was natural that a certain relationship was, through 
the common meal, established bctw'een the god and his wor¬ 
shippers. While this idea certainly has a pia :e in a religious 
institution like the \ edic sacrifice, it was hardly the dominant 
consideration. The main object of the rite \\a; evidently more 
practical, namely, to make the gods comply vith the desires 
of man. 

Even the (j reeks were familiar with the saciificial meal. In 
particular, the S(j-called thi-oxenia were essential y ” meals of the 
gods”, that is, ban<|iiets in wiiich the gods cat together with 
their wonshippers. The Ureek sacrifices belonged to two wholly 
different categ(.)rie.s, according as they wen; directed to the 
heavenly light gods or to the spirits of the departed or heroes. 
Sacrifices to the former were called ihysia\ they had to be 
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performed in the morning or at noon, and consisted of white 
animals. When sacrifices were made to the light gods, certain 
parts of the sacrificial animal were burnt. The gods were 
believed to delight particularly in the smoke rising to the sky. 
The burnt-sacrifices were performed on high altars, which in 
some cases were made of the ashes of the animals sacrificed and 
burnt. The offerings to the spirits of the departed and chthonic 
deities were called spagia. They were performed at night, and the 
sacrificial animals had to be black. The altars used were lower. 
In the middle was a hole through which the blood of the sacri¬ 
ficial animal was allowed to flow down into the grave. The 
worshippers were not allowed to consume any portion of a 
sacrifice offered to the gods of the under-world. Whoever did 
so consecrated himself at the same time to the powers of the 
under-world. [19] Even the Greek sacrifices had a practical 
aim, inasmuch as the favour of the god was believed largely to 
depend on the number of the sacrifices. At the great feasts, 
hecatombs, or sacrifices consisting of a hundred oxen, were 
sometimes ofl'ered, and in times of great distress and public 
calamity even human sacrifices might be made. 

From what has been said, the blood sacrifices no doubt were 
originally founded on the idea that the gods would literally con¬ 
sume if not the entire sacrifice, at any rate its essence or spirit¬ 
ual part. But magical ideas of different kinds may also be 
associated with the sacrifice. Even though there is no reason to 
assume with one writer that sacrifice is in general derived from 
magic, magical sacrifice plays a much more important part in 
the lower religions than has commonly been realized. 

First and foremost, sacrifice may be magical in the sense that 
it is believed to exert an irresistible influence on the god to whom 
it is addressed. To this category, for instance, belongs the 
sacrifice which Dr. Westermarck mentions from Morocco, called 
l ar. Here the animal sacrificed serves as a vehicle for the trans¬ 
ference of a conditional curse, through which a person or super¬ 
natural being can be compelled to grant a request. [20] The 
Veda religion serves as another interesting example of sacrifice 
with a similar magical significance. Here there was not merely a 
question of the moral constraint exerted by the sacrifice because 
of its being in the nature of a barter. The Vedic sacrifice was 
also supposed to exercise a physical constraint upon the gods, 
compelling them in a sense to become the servants of man. 
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This power was primarily due to the prayer pronounced by the 
chief priest or brahman at the sacrificial act. “ 'Ifhe gods grow 
by the sacrifice,” we are told in the Veda, “ they j;et their power 
from the oflering; thus Indra is always strengthened by the 
soma.” “ As the ox bellows for rain, so Indra is longing for 
soma.” The soma drives him onwards like jrawerful gusts of 
wind. He takes his weapons from the offering; men forge the 
thunderbolt for him, put his arms in motion, ’21] etc. The 
magical character of sacrifice is clearly brougln; o light in such 
statements of the Veda. 

But the sacrifice may above all he magical in the sense that it 
transfers to the god the power which is hiddeii in the sacrificial 
victim, especially in those parts such as the blnod, the heart, 
and so forth. In order fully to understand this ve have to grasp 
an idea which is of considerable importance m the religion of 
uncivilized peoples. We find it natural that su ;h peoples con¬ 
sider man to be dependent on the gods, but we have more 
difficulty in understanding the reverse idea, n tmely, that the 
gods are dependent on man, and literally need tlie sacrifices and 
presents offered them. Yet this idea appear clearly in the 
sacrifices of many barbaric peoples. 

Sir James Frazer [22] has rightly shown that tl e gods of savage 
peoples are not immortal but are subject to the i ame fate as men 
and animals, in so far as they may lose their oower and even 
at last die. Where the regular course of things ; s supposed to be 
dependent on the life and vigour of a god, or a leavcnly body— 
for instance the sun—in which he is incarnate, lire catastrophes 
may be expected from the gradual failing of lii; powers and his 
final extinction in death. Many peoples used m offer sacrifices 
to the sun for thi.s purpose. The offering made by the Vedic 
Brahman in the morning was supposed to produce the sun, and 
we are told that ” assuredly it would not rise, were he not to 
make that offering.” [23] The ancient Mex can sacrifices to 
the sun were typical instances ol this kind. They regarded the 
sun as the source of all vital force and then fore named him 
Ipalnemohuani, i.e. “ lie by whom men live. ’ Since they lived 
in constant fear of the sun losing his power, a id no longer dis¬ 
pensing warmth and life, they offered him ih; bleeding hearts 
of men and animals to help maintain his vigour and enable him 
to run his course across the sky. [24] The Mexican sacrifices 
to the sun were thus designed, not so rnu :h to please and 
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propitiate him, as physically to renew his energies of heat, light 
and motion. 

The sacrifices of the ancient Peruvians were essentially the 
same as those of the Aztecs. Even bloodless offerings, as we 
have seen, are common among the Quichuas and Aymara of 
the present day. As further instances in this category, illustrat¬ 
ing the religious practices of the ancient Peruvians, their fre¬ 
quent offerings of sea-shells may be mentioned. These seem to 
have been exclusively offered to the spirits of the springs. The 
springs were objects of worship because their spirits were be¬ 
lieved to promote fertility. Sometimes the shells were thrown 
into the springs whole, sometimes in pieces, sometimes they 
were ground into powder. The peculiar nature of the offering, 
and the way in which the shells were offered, suggest that there 
must have been special magical ideas connected with the rite. 

As a matter of fact, one of the ancient Spanish chroniclers, 
the Father B. Cobo, S.J., assigns clearly the reason why sea- 
shells in particular were offered to the springs. “ They say that 
this was a sacrifice very appropriate to the springs because the 
springs are daughters of the sea, which is the mother of the 
waters; and according to the colour the shells had they offered 
them for different purposes, sometimes entire, sometimes 
ground very fine, sometimes only broken and parted; they also 
used to form certain figures of their powder and mass.” Cobo 
adds that the Peruvians offered these sacrifices to the springs 
when they had finished sowing, “ in order that the springs may 
not dry out that year but flt)W abundantly and irrigate their 
sowings.” [25] From these statements it is seen that, in the 
Peruvian shell-offerings to the springs, we have an interesting 
instance of sympathetic magic. The shell-s, being “ daughters 
of the sea ”, contained something of the water-power of the 
great ocean, and this power was transmitted to the springs by 
offering sea-shells to them so that they would be enabled always 
to bring forth water. 

Among the Peruvians, the sacrifices to the higher gods gener¬ 
ally consisted of llamas. The llamas were looked upon as 
sacred animals because the souls of the dead were believed to 
transmigrate into them. At the great feast, at any rate, the 
sacrifices were performed in front of the statues of the most im¬ 
portant gods, the Creator, the Sun, the Thunder and Lightning. 
The following method was observed at the sacrificial act, 
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notably when llamas were offered. After having led the animal 
several times round the idol, the priest seized U by the right 
shoulder and turned its eyes towards the god tti w horn the sacri¬ 
fice was to be made. Me then made a special priyer otfering it 
to the god, and thereupon cut the throat of the victim. The 
prayer seems to have been ratlter stereotyped and consisted 
primariH of the phrase: “ O Creator, Sun, Thunder and Light¬ 
ning, may you ever remain young, may you never grow old.” 
This prayer was directed in particular to the Sun He was also 
besought to appear every day clear and benign, and never to 
conceal his rays, so that the plantations might prt sper. [26] 

The procedure of leading the .sacrificial victim : ound the idol 
and turning its eyes towards the god before kfili ig it was evi¬ 
dently not merely a symbolical act, but had real significance. 
The idol itself was a fetish in which the supcnnt .iral power of 
the god was concentrated much in the same way is the electric 
force is concentrated in a battery. Just as me needs to 
recharge an electric battery from time to time, so he Peruvians 
considered it necessary to augment the power c f tlieir gods. 
This was effected by means of the sacrifice. I'he blood of the 
llama, it must be understood, contained the s;me spiritual 
power as the fetish-idol itself. 

That this was in reality the idea underlying thi s acrifices may 
be inferred in particular from the prayer formula \ Lich accom¬ 
panied them. Usually gods are hesouglit by their worshippers 
for all sorts of material benefits which they have it ii i their power 
to bestow, but the request that they should “ ever r main young 
and never grow old ” is singular. In summing up h s statements 
concerning the Peruvian cult. Father Coho stresses the fact that 
this was the real object of the sacrifices, at least when addressed 
to the sun. “The advantages which resulted frem this,” he 
says “ were two; the one to tiiank him for his care in illuminating 
the earth and helping it to produce what is necessary for the 
sustenance of men,” the other “ to give liini streng h always to 
do so.” [27] The true motive for the sacrifice is undoubtedly 
indicated in the latter part of Cobo’s statement. T le power of 
the god, in other words, his ability to send warmth : nd fertility, 
depended on the sacrilices offered to him by his v orshippers. 
The same idea is expressed even more often in com ection with 
human sacrifices. 

I may remark, however, that the ideas referred ' 0 were by no 
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means limited to peoples of the New World. The Lapps, 
for instance, in sacrificing to the god of lightning, used to 
smear his hammer with blood, evidently thinking that in this 
way its efficacy was enhanced. As has been mentioned with 
regard to the sacrifices of the Ostyaks, these people used to 
smear the image of their god with blood and fat. In such cases 
there is no question of feeding the gods in the ordinary sense of 
the words. Their object was to impart strength to him and thus 
enable him to continue helping his worshippers. 

As regards human sacrifices. Dr. Westermarck has advanced 
the theory that, in their different forms, they are based mainly 
on the idea of substitution; one life is offered with a view to 
saving other individuals whose lives are in danger. Angry and 
revengeful gods must be appeased with human victims, thus 
gratifying their appetite for human flesh and blood. In other 
cases, an angry god may be appeased simply by the death of the 
person or persons who aroused his anger. [28] 

That human sacrifices are based on these ideas in some cases 
cannot be doubted. But it is equally certain that there is an 
important category of human sacrifices which are founded on 
entirely different ones. I have already mentioned the magical 
character of the Mexican sacrifices to the sun. Fundamentally 
the same were the numerous human sacrifices consisting of 
captives and slaves to the god of war, Huitzilopoctli. The 
human sacrifices of the Aztecs w'ere generally performed in this 
manner. The victim, with hands and feet tied together, was 
thrown on his back upon the sacrificial stone on the top of the 
teokalli, whereupon the priest cut open his breast with a stone 
knife, tore out the heart and offered it, still palpitating, to the 
god. [29] Since the heart is regarded as the seat of the soul or 
vital power, the magical character of these sacrifices may be 
inferred. 

At the worship of the god of war it was customary to skin the 
victims, after which their skins and skulls were hung up as 
trophies, as it were, in the temple. In this case also we meet 
with the idea of a transference of power. It is the god of war 
who gives the warriors strength and success, but that this may 
be possible, his own power must be regularly revived, and this 
is done by means of human sacrifices. 

The same idea evidently underlay the human sacrifices to the 
god of Thunder and War, Tor, among the ancient Scandi- 
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navians. These wore performed before a military expedition. 
The heads of the victims were crushed and their bodies sus¬ 
pended in the sacred grove at IJpsala. [30] In this case, too, 
we are probably not dealing with a propitiation of the god in the 
ordinary sense of the word; the object of the rite vas rather to aug¬ 
ment, in a purely mechanical way, the source o( f ower from which 
the strength, courage and success of the warriors was derived. 

This idea is clearly seen in those human .sacrifices which aim 
at promoting fertility, or putting an end to or preventing famine. 

Am(mg many savage and barltarous peoples, blood sacrifices 
of human victims are performed in connection with agriculture. 
These often take place under circumstances w Inch make it im¬ 
possible to explain them as propitiatory or .substitutional. One 
of the best instances is supplied by the Khor ds or Khands of 
India, who at one time used to offer a human victim to their 
earth-goddess, 'I’ari Fcnnu, in order to secun: j n abundant crop, 
immunity from disease and accidents, and general prosperity. 

Our knowledge of these rites comes from accounts written 
by British officers in the middle of the last c mtury, and a full 
description of them is given by Sir James Frar.e •. [31] Somewhat 
different methods were followed in the differen villages. In some 
places they took the victim in a procession round the village from 
door to door, when some plucked hair from hi i head, and others 
begged for a drop of his spittle, with which they anointed their 
head.s. When the victim had been killed, the priest divided the 
body into two portions. One of these he off;red to the earth- 
goddess, by burying it in a hole in the ground with his face 
averted. The other portion of tire Hesh he clit ided into as many 
shares as there were heads of houses present. Each of these 
rolled his share of flcsli in leaves, and buried it in his favourite 
field, placing it in the earth behind his back. In some places 
each man carried his portion of flesh to the sirs am which watered 
his fields, and there hung it on a pole. The remains of the 
human victim were finally burned and the ashes were either 
scattered over the fields, laid as paste over thi: houses and gran¬ 
aries, or mixed with the new corn to preserve it from insects. [32] 

Dr. Westermarck explains this rite as a sacr lice to appease the 
wrath of the earth-goddess and holds that, like most human 
sacrifices, it was substitutional in cliaracter. j3] For my own 
part I think Sir James Frazer is quite right ii . pointing out that 
details connected with the treatment of the vi ;tim—Meriah as it 
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was called by the Khands—both before and after death, make it 
impossible to explain the custom merely as a propitiatory sacri¬ 
fice. His own explanation is that “ to the body of the Meriah 
there was ascribed a direct or intrinsic power of making the crops 
to grow, quite independent of the indirect efficacy which it 
might have as an offering to secure the goodwill of the deity ”; 
and that “ the flesh and ashes of the victim were believed to be 
endowed with a magical or physical power of fertilizing the 
land [34] I found exactly the same idea underlying Peruvian 
human sacrifices. But one need not assume, as Sir James Frazer 
does, that the Meriah originally represented “ the Earth- 
Goddess or, perhaps, a deity of vegetation ”. [35] The fact is 
that a human victim, independent of whether it is regarded as 
“ divine ” or not, is believed in itself to possess a spiritual or 
magical power—a power specially seated in the blood of the 
victim—-which can be transferred to the object of the sacrificial 
act. This I take to have been the real character of the human 
sacrifice of the Khands, both when it was offered to their earth- 
goddess or tutelary spirit and when it was buried directly in 
the fields. 

Human sacrifices for crops have, moreover, been found in 
North and South America. As a rule they take place at the 
sowing of the fields, at harvest time, or at the beginning of the 
rainy or the dry season. Specially interesting in this respect 
was the sacrifice of a Sioux girl by the Pawnees in 1837 or 1838, 
of which several writers have given accounts. The girl was 
fourteen or fifteen years old, and had been kept for six months 
and well treated. On the day appointed for the sacrifice she was 
shot to death with arrows, whereupon the leader of the rites tore 
out her heart and devoured it. While her flesh was still warm, 
it was cut in small pieces from the bones, put in little baskets, 
and taken to a neighbouring corn-field. There the head chief 
took a piece of the flesh from a basket and squeezed a drop of 
blood upon the newly-deposited grains of corn. His example 
was followed by the rest, till all the seed had been sprinkled 
with the blood. The seeds were then covered over with earth. 
According to one account, the body of the victim was reduced 
to a kind of paste. This was rubbed or sprinkled not only on the 
maize, but also on the potatoes, the beans, and other seeds to 
fertilize them. By this sacrifice they hoped to obtain plentiful 
crops. [36] 
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If we prefer to call this peculiar rite a “ sacrifice ”, we must 
admit at least that it differed greatly from sacrifice; of the common 
pattern. First of all, the sacrifice is not said to h: ve been offered 
as a propitiation to any god, nor does it appear that the victim 
herself was regarded as divine. On the otlicr hand, there is 
unmistakable evidence that the body of the victim was attributed 
with an intrinsic power which couhl be directly :r msmitted to the 
seeds. The paste made of the body and then rub i )ed or sprinkled 
on the crops to fertilize them, oilers an intere: ting parallel to 
that prepared from the ashes of the Meriah among the Khands, 
which was laid over the houses and granaries, or mixed with the 
new corn. 

In South America too, human sacrifices of :liis kind were by 
no means unknown. The magical power ascribe 1 to blood, even 
independent of the sacrifice proper, is seen in e practice of the 
mountain Indians of Peru recorded by von 'Cschudi. On the 
day of San Antonio, tlie natives of Acobamba j repared a great 
feast. All the men were assembled on the jtla'.a, divided into 
two parties, and began to figlit fiercely, until some fell down 
wounded or dead. 'Phe women then rushed l^rtlt among the 
men, collected the flowing blood, and guarded it carebilly. The 
object of this barbarous fighting, we are told was to obtain 
human blood. This was interred afterwards in the fields with a 
view to securing an abundaitt crop. [37] 

I may remark in this connection that the p:actice of head¬ 
hunting, as it occurs among a tribe like the si vage Jibaros, is 
based partly on the same ideas as the offering tf human blood 
to the fields in the instance just mentioned. After the great 
feast the trophy, as we know, is changed into 1 kind of tetish. 
One oi' the benign virtues ascribed to it is dial it will promote 
the increase of domestic animals and make the ( rops grow. [38] 
The power of the trophy with whicli the vic tor himself is in¬ 
vested, is transferred to the soil and will tlius p oduce an abun¬ 
dant crop. Among otliers this idea e.xplains vhy women play 
the most important part at the dances and otlu r ceremonies with 
which the acquisition oi a human head is celebrated. Among 
the natives in the interior of l.uzon, one oi the Philippine 
Islands, the same kind of head-hunting is prac .ised as a means 
of promoting the fertility of the fields. [39] 

In the ancient Inca empire, human sacrifice > were practised 
in some cases, althougli they do not seem 10 liave lieen very 
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common. The most important occasion for them was when 
the Inca succeeded to the throne, and numerous children were 
sacrificed on his behalf. I have given, elsewhere, a detailed 
description of these and other sacrifices of the ancient Peruvians 
and of the ideas evidently underlying them. [40] According 
to my explanation, they were purely magical in character. The 
political constitution of the Inca empire was a so-called theo¬ 
cracy. The Inca was absolute ruler, being regarded as the real 
offspring and human representative of the sun-deity himself. 
According to the firm conviction of the Peruvians, the welfare 
of the whole community was intimately bound up with the 
welfare of the Inca, so intimately in fact, that the senility of the 
divine king and his final death entailed great danger for his sub¬ 
jects. P'irst of all, therefore, they did all they could to preserve 
his strength and prolong his life by sacrifices and prayers. 
Human sacrifices were, therefore, also offered when the Inca fell 
ill. When the final catastrophe came, the great concern of the 
people was that the power of the old Inca might pass to his 
successor, the new representative of the sun, without any dis¬ 
turbance in the regular course of nature. This was effected by 
means of human sacrifices. That children should be sacrificed 
on such occasions may also perhaps be satisfactorily explained 
from a magical point of view: the idea seems to have been that 
young lives had to be offered for the Inca if his own life was to 
be effectively prolonged. 

There are other human sacrifices which are essentially rites 
of substitution and atonement, but since these are especially 
characteristic of the barbarous stage of culture, I shall not deal 
with them here. We now come to the other main element of 
religion, that is, prayer. 



CHAPTER XVI 

PRAYER 

I N its original form prayer is nothing more than a request 
directed to a supernatural being with a view to making him 
comply with the wishes of man. As is the cas( with sacrifice, 
prayer aims partly at averting evils caused b) ipirits or gods, 
partly at gaining positive favours. In primitivt culture, how¬ 
ever, prayer on the whole has little importance in comparison 
with sacrifice or offerings. Uncivilized people; consider that 
the gods, selfish like themselves, are little inclined to grant man 
a favour except for a consideration, that is, unless the verbal 
address is accompanied by a present. At low stages of culture 
prayer has its greatest importance as a magical means of control, 
through which a certain amount of pressure can h e exerted upon 
the will of the gods. 

As we have seen, primitive worship is largi h prompted by 
self-interest. The most important concern of m in at the lower 
stages of cultural development is to maintain his material 
existence. Hence we can understand why the pray :rs of primitive 
peoples invariably refer to material benefits, such as protection 
from sickness and misfortune, rain and fertility for the fields, 
success in fishing, hunting, and war, numerous! c lildren, and so 
forth. And since the religion has no relation to the moral ideas 
of the worshipper, his state of mind, of courst, is likewise a 
matter of indifference to the gods. 

Just as primitive gods are not all-good and rigliteous, so they 
lack the qualities of omnipresence and omniscier ce. In speak¬ 
ing of sacrifice, we found that it is considered ' ery important 
to seek the god at a place where he can receive the offerings 
direct. The same may be said of prayer, as far as it occurs inde¬ 
pendently of sacrifice. The most essential thinj; s to come into 
direct contact with tlie god. Among Aryan peoples, one meets 
with the idea that the heavenly powers can bt s' be addressed 
in prayer at times when they appear to be open, so that the 
divinities are particularly accessible to the prayer, of man. 

»6g 
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The Greeks, when praying to the heavenly powers, used to 
extend the hands with tlie palm upwards, as if wishing, in a 
literal sense, to receive something from above. When praying 
to the god of the sea, they stretched their hands towards the sea, 
while in praying to the powers of the underworld, they either 
stamped on the ground in order to attract their attention, or 
sat down, [i] 

The position and attitude presented in prayer are, in many 
ways, of great interest, having partly a social, partly a magical 
or religious explanation. Throwing oneself down on the ground 
or touching it with the forehead as well as kneeling are attitudes 
which express humility and submission. The averting attitude 
with hands stretched out has a magical significance and aims at 
protecting the praying person against evil influences coming 
from the person or god to whom the prayer is addressed. The 
swinging of the head, the clapping of hands, springing up, and 
other vehement movements during prayer are expressions of 
ecstasy. In higher religions such gestures are either the spon¬ 
taneous expression of an inner sentiment, or have a purely sym¬ 
bolic meaning ascribed tci them. At a low stage of culture they 
have a practical aim, being the natural manifestation of a simple 
and naive conception of godhead. 

Still more naive is the idea that supernatural beings can be 
influenced not only by prayer in the ordinary sense of the word 
but also by praise, flattery, and threats. Knowing from experi¬ 
ence that men can be swayed by such means, the savage natur¬ 
ally makes use of them also in his relation to supernatural beings. 
Some of the natives of Sumatra worship as a god, among other 
things, the crocodile or alligator—naturally a very malignant 
and dangerous one. When they have to pass a river where 
crocodiles are known to live, they try to propitiate “ Jalodeh, the 
great god ”, addressing him in the most flattering terms and with 
songs of praise, so that he may allow them to pass the river 
unharmed. But once safely on the other side, they may possibly 
give vent to their real feelings towards the dreaded spirit. [2] 

The heathen Lapps, when they approached their fetishes, 
called seita, used to humiliate themselves in the most pitiable 
way. Crawling on all fours, and with cap in hand the Lapp 
himself along to the idol, addressing the god in humble 
words. If he made a promise to offer the fetish a sacrifice in case 
of a favourable issue of his appeal, he always strictly kept that 
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promise. But on the other hand, if the god die not keep his 
promises, it sometimes happened that the humility of the 
Lapp changed to the other extreme. Lie threatened to with¬ 
draw his usual sacrifices, so that the god hims(;!f should suffer, 
and to abandon his seita. In some cases he ever smashed the 
idol to pieces, or ill-treated it in some other way. [3] 

Prayer is more important, however, when a magical element 
enters into it, that is, when it assumes the chaiaiter of what I 
may call a conjuration. Even in prayer, religion and magic are so 
intimately connected, that a definite line of demarcation cannot 
be drawn. In many cases it is impossible tO' decide when a 
formula of prayer is purely religious, that is, merely an appeal 
to the good-wiil of the god, and when the words in themselves 
arc believed to possess a magical power which exerts an irre¬ 
sistible constraint. Nor can one distinguish stagi s in religious 
evolution where prayer is a pure spell, or find a religion to which 
real prayer is entirely unknown. 'I’he words with which the 
medicine-men address the demons of sickness iii order to make 
them leave the patient’s liody ai-e generally pure conjurations. 
But, primitive peoples may also address tuftlsTy spirits or 
supreme beings with prayers which apparently hi ve little con¬ 
nection with magic. On the contrary, the magita element was 
well marked in the purification ceremonies of earl) Christianity, 
for instance, in its exorcisms and prayer fo-rmlae recited 
mechanically. Those who accept the theory of a pre-animistic 
stage of religious development assert, it is true, that in the evolu¬ 
tion of religion, verbal conjuration preceded prayer, and Dr. 
Marett in his work, referred to above, has a chapter entitled 
“ From Spell to Prayer”. [4] But Dr. Marett arrives at this 
conclusion by a deductive rather than by an inductive method 
of reasoning. In many cases it can be shown thit the course 
of evoluti<m has been the very reverse, namely, that genuine 
prayers have became stereotyped into magical formulae of con¬ 
juration. The transition from prayer to spell often takes place 
quite unconsciously. Words serve to communicate wishes. 
They may, however, especially if pronounced with a certain 
emphasis or repeated frequently, work more or less suggestively, 
even exert a hypnotic influence, according to the st rength of the 
will behind them. The magical efficacy of “ words of power ”, 
and especially of the curse, is due to this fact. 

On the whole, however, conjurati<ms are given preference in 
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primitive cultures, and prayer in the higher religions. Formulae 
of conjuration, originally perhaps pure prayers, are met with 
both among uncivilized peoples of our own days, and among 
peoples of archaic culture such as the Indians, the Romans, the 
Babylonians, and the Fgyptians. Certain prayers are used on 
much the same occasions or for much the same purposes. In 
this way they always assume much the same form. They may 
be handed down from one generation to another. The form of 
the prayer must always be the same; it cannot be changed. 
When in the course of time the language changes these forms 
may ultimately become unintelligible, at least to the great mass 
of the people. In this way they gradually change int(j stereo¬ 
typed formulae to which a supernatural power, inherent in the 
words themselves, is ascribed, and which are supposed to work 
irresistibly on the gods. Their efficacy is usually dependent on 
their correct recitation in the very form in which they have been 
taught and handed down. A single wrong word, even a wrong 
accentuation, is likely to render a formula ineffective. To 
return to the question of the magical power of the word and the 
name. As already seen, the medicine-men in their conjurations 
invoke all those demons who are suspected to have caused the 
evil. As with these lesser spiritual beings, so with the names of 
the gods. To know the name is to enable the speaker to invoke 
the god and master him. Hence the gods generally try to keep 
their names secret, their worshippers being forbidden to men¬ 
tion them. The consequence is that, in a low or barbarous 
culture, nicknames are used for many gods. 

A striking instance is the concealment of the name of the 
tutelary deity of Rome. Plutarch, in his Roman Questiom, asks 
how it comes about that it is expressly forbidden at Rome either 
to name or to ask questions about the tutelary god in whose 
hands lie the safety and preservation of the city, even so much as 
to inquire whether the said deity is male or female ^ He answers 
himself, that it is due to superstitious fear and continues that 
“ there are certain evocations and enchanting of the gods by 
spells and charms, through the power whereof they are of 
opinion that they might be able to call forth and draw 
away the tutelar gods of their enemies, and to cause them to 
come and dwell with them. Therefore the Romans be afraid 
lest they do as much for them. ... So the Romans thought 
that to be altogether unknown and not once named was the 
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best means, and surest way to keep in with their tutelar 

[5] ^ ^ 

According to Macrobius, this deity was Ops Consivia [6], 
the god of sowing, who would naturally be reveied by an agri¬ 
cultural people. 

We know, however, that the Romans chose t iis method by 
preference when dealing with the tutelary gods ol other peoples. 
When laying siege to a town, the first step was for the priests 
to address tlie guardian deity of the town in a set form of prayer 
or incantation, inviting him to abandon the beleapuered city and 
come over to the Romans, who would offer him the same or a 
greater place in the Roman pantheon. This ceremony was 
called evocatio deorum, and for safety’s sake t le phrase was 
added: tive deus, sive dea, “ Whether you be a god or a god¬ 
dess.” [7] If the tutelary god of the town had, b / fair means or 
foul, been compelled to leave it, that town was: ei ipso delivered 
up to the enemy. 

The idea that ti\e efficacy of prayer is enhanced by the solemn 
pronunciation of the god’s name is found alsr in Greek re¬ 
ligion. In the Greek liturgies one notes the am ious care with 
which particular t[ualifying epithets were selecte i and attached 
to the personal name of the divinity, in order to make clear the 
precise operation of divine favour which the piayer aimed at 
evoking. This may explain why so many divinities were in¬ 
voked under the epithet polyonyme, “ thou god oi many names ”, 
all possible titles being summed up in one word. In Aeschylos’ 
Agamemnon the chorus exclaims; ” Zeus, wh(-e 'er the god is, 
if this name of Zeus is dear to him, by this name I now appeal 
to him.” [8] Similarly the importance of the m me of the god 
is alluded to by Iffato, when in his Cratylus he sa/s: “ It is our 
custom in our prayers to call the gods by whatsoc ver name they 
most rejoice to be called by.” [9] Again, in the Vedic religion 
Agni is a ” god with many names.” ” -^gni, mam are the names 
of thee the Immortal one and further: “ The father adoring 
gives many names to thee, oh Agni, if thou ihouldest take 
pleasure therein.” [10] 

An equally great importance is attached to the name of the 
god in Semitic religions. That stern commancment, “ Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain, for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain ” 
may refer to the dangers connected with the pron ouncing of the 
s 
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holy name of the god. Instead of the holy name of Jahwe or 
Jehovah, the Israelites used names like Adonai or Elohim, or the 
god is anonymous, “ the name ” being the phrase adopted, [ii] 
In ancient Chaldean religion magic in different forms played an 
important part, but no magical words of power were equal in 
efficacy to the names of the gods. To these names, everything 
in the heaven, on the earth, and under the earth had to submit. 

It is interesting to note the extent to which similar magical 
ideas prevailed in the early Christian Church, especially in 
connection with the exorcism of evil spirits which formed so 
essential a part of its ritual. The supernatural efficacy of 
the exorcism was clearly due, moreover, to the magical power 
of the sacred name. Of all ecclesiastical writers, Origen is 
the one who expresses most plainly the view which reveals the 
intimate connection between the magic of heathenism and that 
of Christianity. In his polemical tract directed against Celsus, 
this Christian Father finds, among other things, an opportunity 
to examine the nature of both heathen and Christian magic. 
In doing so, he develops a true “ philosophy of names.” He 
asks whether names exist physei or thesei, i.e. exist “ by nature ” 
or “ depend on an arbitrary arrangement ”, and expresses agree¬ 
ment with the former opinion. According to him, what is 
called magic is not an altogether unknown quantity but, as those 
skilled in it prove, a consistent system. 

Among the Hebrews, for example, the names Sebaoth and 
Adonai and the others treated witli so much reverence are not 
applicable to ordinary created things but belong to a secret 
theology referring to the Framer of all things. When these 
names are pronounced with that attendant train of circum¬ 
stances appropriate to their nature, they possess great power, 
otherwise not. A similar philosophy of names, Origen con¬ 
tinues, applies also to Jesus. His name has already been seen, 
in an unmistakable manner, to have expelled myriads of evil 
spirits from the souls and bodies of men. So great is the power 
it exerted on those from whom the spirits were driven out that 
there are instances even of wicked men being able to work 
miracles by merely pronouncing it. Origen adds that in¬ 
cantations of this kind can accomplish what the spell professes 
to do only when they are uttered in the right language; when 
translated into another tongue they are liable to become in¬ 
effective and feeble. Therefore, even unto death, the Christians 
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struggle to avoid calling God by the name Ziius or a name from 
any other tongue. [12] 

In addition to this primitive belief in the extr lordinary power 
of magical incantations to expel evil spirits, then existed in early 
Christianity an equally remarkable belief in the magical efficacy 
of prayer itself. Just as, in baptism for instar c ;, it was consid¬ 
ered possible to exorcise evil spirits “ in the name of Jesus”, 
so formulae of prayer in general seem to fiave been credited 
with a mysterious potency which exerted an in c; istible influence 
upon (jod himself and put heavenly powers in motion. [13] 
Thus, when some Christian l''at!iers emphasi/.e the importance 
of repeating the l.ord’s Prayer many times, iis efficacy being 
thereby enhanced, one cannot help explaining this as remin¬ 
iscent of pagan magical ideas hardly compatihis with the lofty 
monotheism of Cdiristianity. 

Other kinds of prayer, such as a thanksgir ing, penitential 
prayers, etc., have no place here. Although b )th prayers and 
offerings of thanksgiving arc said to exist among some savage 
tribes [14], they are essentially unknown to p imitive culture. 
Where they occur they must umloubtedly be < ttributed to the 
results of missionary teaching. 



CHAPTER XVII 

FUNERAL AND MOURNING CUSTOMS. THE CULT OF 
THE DEAD 

I N the last chapter of my book I propose to deal with that 
important category of primitive religious customs which 
includes funeral and mourning rites and ceremonies. These, 
in their turn, are closely connected with the worship of the dead, 
and especially of ancestors. 

Clearly the difference in burial customs among primitive 
peoples is largely due to their different beliefs as to the fate of 
the soul in the after-life, a question wdth which I cannot deal in 
detail in this work. It is not necessary to emphasize the great 
importance of such customs from the point of view of the 
history of religion. By studying the various forms of burial and 
the objects found in old graves, we have obtained information 
about the religious beliefs of many ancient peoples whose in¬ 
tellectual culture would otherwise have remained entirely un¬ 
known. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that a 
given practice does not in itself give sure knowledge as to the 
ideas which originally underlay it. The archaelogical grave- 
finds, therefore, cannot be of real value for the history of religion 
until they are supplemented by the facts supplied by ethnology 
with regard to the religious beliefs of primitive peoples living 
to-day. 

The earliest idea of a future life seems to have been that the 
soul, detached from the body, continued to exist in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the dead body or in the grave, where the deceased 
found his last resting-place. We know of no tribe, however 
primitive, to whom this idea is not familiar. Even among more 
highly developed peoples who have elaborate dogmas con¬ 
cerning a realm of the dead, traces of this primitive notion are 
still to be found. The idea of a Hades, where all the dead are 
assembled, is also very common among peoples somewhat more 
advanced in culture, and tends to appear as the social and re- 
ligous life develops. 

27O 
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In certain respects burial customs can be taken as a measure 
of value for the culture of a people. The more highly developed 
the people, the more attention they usually devoted both to the 
care of graves and to the preparation of the lead for burial. 
Customs such as those of the ancient Egyptians bear witness 
to a high civilization and correspond to their highly developed 
eschatological theories. On the other hand, t iere are people 
living almost in a state of nature who have nothing one can term 
burial practices. Fear of the dead, so deeply rooted in such 
people, causes them to flee from the corpse as s oon as possible, 
for the dead are taboo, i.e. arc possessed ty the spirit of 
the dead. 

It is related of the Sirionos—a primitive peop e in the interior 
of Bolivia, who have no fixed dwellings but r zander about in 
the primeval forests—that they do not bury thei • dead at all, but 
leave the corpse on the spot where death took p ace and quickly 
desert the neighbourhood. At the mo.st they h ave a banana to 
feed him on his long journey, 'f'he Bushmiai of South Africa 
treat their dead in much the .same way; the}' eave the corpse 
where it fell, or heap stones over it and then hastily depart. 
Doubtless the primitive fishing and hunting peoples of ancient 
times had burial practices just as crude as these. As soon as 
permanent dwellings became usual it was fou id necessary to 
dispose of the dead body in some way. 

There are many ways of doing this. Nalu ally they differ 
among different peoples, but in the main four types of burial 
can be distinguished: (1) burial in the grountl; (2) placing the 
corpse on a species of platform; (3) burning; (4) burial in an 
urn. It must be emphasized, however, that the differences 
between these are merely relative. Some of them are often 
combined in treating one and the same perstm Again, in the 
same tribe among some peoples different forms of burial are 
found; the decisive factors arc the social positio 1, the manner of 
death, and so on. Ideas concerning the abode of the dead and 
the manner of reaching it naturally influence burial customs. 
Some Polynesians, who imagine that the dead live on another 
island in the ocean, place the corpse in a cance which is then 
pushed out to sea to help the departed on his jo trney thither. 

In general, it may be said that primitive peoples are not as 
conservative in keeping to a single method c f burial as has 
usually been assumed; the main consideration i; that the corpse 
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should be got rid of as soon as possible, and the dangerous 
death infection neutralized. But even among some people who 
are slightly more developed, and in civilized or half-civilized 
societies, there arises another thought which is also expressed 
in their treatment of the dead, that is the need to make provision 
for the well-being of the departed in the other life. 

Undoubtedly the simplest way to dispose of a corpse is to 
bury it in the earth. This is also the easiest way of getting rid 
of the dangerous death-demon, and is the most common method 
in the lower as well as the higher cultures, although many types 
can be distinguished. 

Placing the corpse on a platform is fairly common in some 
parts of the world, e.g. in Australia and Polynesia, as well as in 
North and South America. Wundt thinks that this custom 
arose from the primitive practice of putting the body out in the 
open air near the spot where death occurred. At first the 
corpse was left stretched out on a heap of earth; then later a 
platform was erected on which it could rot away, [i] There is 
scarcely any ethnological support for this theory, and in any 
case it is unjustifiably generalized. The practice of erecting a 
platform for the dead may have originated in various ways; 
most frequently it is due to a disinclination to put the body in 
the earth, because of the difficulty of dismissing the idea that 
the dead person may continue his old life in some way. 

This thought is found among the Jibaro Indians who practise 
the custom; they also bury their dead in the earth. If, for 
example, a woman or child dies, the corpse is buried in front of 
or even inside the house, but this does not prevent the rest of 
the family from continuing to live there. On the other hand, if 
the father dies, they are very particular about the disposal of his 
corpse, as it is considered most important for him to continue to 
inhabit the house where he lived. He may be placed in a sitting 
position in the middle of the house, for example, and bound fast 
to one of the poles supporting it. He may be bound and left 
standing at the entrance to the house, with the door open, so 
that it looks as if he were just entering. 

The commonest method seems to be to lay the dead in a 
coffin, formed of a hollowed-out tree trunk, and to place it on 
a platform, against one of the walls inside the house, with his 
weapons, tools, food, etc., beside it. In such cases, the house 
is naturally abandoned by his survivors. Later, when one of 
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his wives or children dies, the corpse is placed c n the plattorni 
beside the coffin of the husband or father, so t lat gradually a 
family grave is formed. After some time tbi bodies decay 
and the platform and even the house begin u fall to pieces. 
The remains are then buried in the usual na ' in the earth. 
In any case the dead are so placed inside the hut that the 
illusion of their continuing to live is preserv ;d as long as 
possible, [z] 

It is related of tlie Winnebagos -members oJ the great Siou.v 
and Dakota tribes - that tliey sometimes bury t leir dead in a 
sitting position. The body is dressed in full C(;r;monial attire, 
and, if a wooden coffin is unobtainable, it is wn.pped in bark. 
Sometimes the parents place ilieir children on a ))lattorm, so as 
to have them always in sight. [3] Sometimes the dead are 
treated like this in response to a wish expressid when alive. 
Often, however, the procedure is followed simjily because it 
avoids the difficulty of digging in the tro/.en gr( u id. 

The reason for disposing of the tlead above gt )und is prob¬ 
ably the fear of the harm which the earth may can e him and his 
spirit; the process ol decompositic'U, too, is mor; rapid in the 
ground, and, as this is just what many people v sh to hinder, 
they eschew earth-burial. In this way they thir k it easier to 
protect the dead from the evil spirits which cause decay, and to 
preserve that part of the body which they are n(«t anxious to 
keep, namely the bones. 

In this connection may be mentioned the euno is burial cus¬ 
toms of the ancient Persians before the days ol Zarathustra. 
The anciimt Medes appear to have exposed tlie r dead on a 
mountain or some desolate place. In the Aves'a t is ordained 
that the corpse shall be placed naked on the rcof of a high 
building, “ the tower of tranquillity ” (silence), .ickhma, where 
it can dry in the air or be (.ievoured by vultures a.uc dogs. As is 
w’ell known, this procedure is connected with celinite ideas 
characteristic of the Avesta religion. The dead lody was an 
extremely unclean thing, and it was necessary to jiri tect the holy 
elements--earth, fire, and water—from contamin.it on. As this 
belief e.xcluded both (.■artli-bunal and cremation, and it was 
equally impossible for the corpse to be left to fight the rivers or 
the sea, the method described was conceived. F ir the same 
reason Avesta doctrine condemned ihe old Persian method of 
burning the dead. [4] 
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As has already been mentioned, many people try to arrange 
that their dead continue to a certain extent the life they have 
lived upon earth. If they do not allow them to occupy the house 
in which they lived, they often erect a little hut over the grave. 
These may be of the most diverse kind, from the primitive 
dolmens and stone graves customary among the Indo-Europeans 
of the Early Stone Age to the enormous pyramids or magnificent 
burial chambers hewn in the rocks prepared by the early 
Egyptians for their dead rulers. In South America it is often 
considered sufficient to erect a crude roof over the grave, resting 
on four pillars. The Aimara in Peru made these small huts 
of stones placed one upon another; to this day these graves 
are called by the name of the spirit imprisoned in them, 
chulpa. [5] 

A further development of the Indo-European Stone Age dol¬ 
mens were the great barrows erected in the Bronze Age for dead 
chiefs and kings. Even in the Early Stone Age it was customary 
to furnish the dead with all kinds of weapons, vessels, tools, and 
ornaments; a chief also had his horse buried with him. [6] The 
idea that the dead should have his property with him in his 
grave—sometimes even living property in the form of his wives 
and children—is so familiar from the polytheistic religions that 
one need not quote c.xamples here. 

In contrast to this, special interest is attached to the way in 
which different peoples prepare the dead body to prevent its 
decaying. In general, one may say, all such practices originate 
in solicitude for the well-being of the departed in the future life. 
So that existence shall continue after death, the most important 
parts of the body at least must be preserved. According to 
primitive belief, each part of the body contains something of the 
spirit or the soul, but especially those parts which withstand 
decomposition the longest, the skull and the bones. If these 
are destroyed, the whole being is annihilated, soul as well as 
body. [7] Both cannibalism and head-hunting, the custom of 
eating the flesh and destroying the bones of a slain enemy, are 
explained from this point of view. Annihilation is the most 
terrible fate that primitive people can imagine. 

In this connection, one may mention that should the Jibaro 
Indians, who are of course head-hunters, come across by chance 
the body of one of their own tribe from which the head has 
been taken by the enemy, they do not take the trouble to give it 
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“ honourable burial at the most they (:o\er it with some 
leaves and twigs and then quickly leave the pi ice. The soul is 
no longer in the body, it went with the victor w 10 took the head, 
so no longer is there any reason to bother about the remains. 
If a man is killed in war, his relatives rescue hi; body as quickly 
as possible, before the enemy has time to cut off his head. [8] 
In strong contrast to the barbarous war practices is the loving 
preservation of the body of a dead relative, so ihat he may con¬ 
tinue his life after death and even, perhaps, at tome future time 
be re-born into a new earthly existence. 

Sucli considerations are also connected with the careful em¬ 
balming of the bodies of kings and other grta persons among 
the ancient Egyptians. Similar attempts to preserve the dead 
body were made by many other peoples. Arno ig the Incas and 
Chibchas of old Peru and Columbia in South America, peoples 
at a high stage of civilization, burial customs end preservation 
methods are found which recall those of the F'g,?ptians. There, 
archteological excavations have brought to li jht both burial 
articles in extremely good condition and ver) well-preserved 
bodies. The reason for the gootl state of preservation of the 
Peruvian bodies is to be found in the extremdy dry climate, 
but embalming and other methods of artificial preservation are 
also found, although as in Egypt, they were 01 ly practised for 
the dead Inca rulers and nobles. 

The Inca rulers were even deified, and theii i lummies placed 
among the other great gods in the Temple of t:h i Sun at Cuzco. 
As well as rulers, men of high rank had the pnvilege of being 
mummified after death. This was usually di nj by drying the 
body in the cold air on a high mountain. Common people were 
buried in graves and their bodies allowed to rot unless pre¬ 
vented by the climate. The embalming was cor nected with the 
belief in a future resurrection or a re-birth of the dead. We 
have explicit information that this re-birth was regarded as 
possible only if the bodies were well-prese'ved. [9] The 
Chibchas of Columbia embalmed their princes by means of 
resin. 

The desire to preserve the remains of the de id appears in a 
characteristic way in the so-called after-burial, bund in South 
America, Polynesia and other places. Among ih; Borord on the 
Rio Xingu in Brazil, the body is first buried in the forest, near 
the river. After some time it is ilug up and il the remaining 
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flesh carefully removed; a burial feast is then held, after which 
the skeleton is again buried. Those of the dead man’s relatives 
who are present cut their skin, and then the bones are carefully 
painted; the lower jaw is taken out, painted red with ochre and 
covered with feathers; the other bones are painted in the same 
way. Lastly the basket, in which all the bones are finally placed, 
is also painted. When the celebration is concluded—it may last 
for weeks—all the remains of the dead are re-buried. [10] 
Some tribes have the custom of placing all bones so treated 
in a large urn which is painted on the outside before being 
buried. A similar after-burial is found among the Goajiros on 
the peninsula of the same name, [i i] 

An extremely curious custom prevails among the Motilon 
Indians in Columbia. The dead man is buried in a hut and 
merely covered with straw, lying there until scarcely anything 
remains, during which time he is provided with food and drink 
and has the weapons placed beside him. The remains are then 
wrapped up together and a feast arranged, where the nearest 
male relative dances with the packet on his back. After that the 
packet is kept in the hut but without any food, and from time to 
time someone walks or dances carrying it. It is kept for a 
long time in the hut, but finally is carried with shrieks and 
the shooting of arrows to a special spot where the dead are 
laid under a projecting rock so that the rain shall not fall on 
them. Here we see a real cult of the dead, based mainly upon 
the principle that the bones of the dead person, which still 
contain his spirit, must be preserved. [12] 

At one time the Maori of New Zealand had a “ bone-scraping 
ceremony ” which reminds one, in many respects, of the 
Indians of Brazil. About one year after the death, the relatives 
gathered from far and near. When the chiefs arrived at the 
spot or canoe where the body lay they touched it with a twig, 
after which the remains were carried to a decorated place, and 
laid on a bed of leaves with every remaining piece of flesh 
carefully scraped away. A priestess took the skull on her 
knee and songs were sung. All were now taboo to such a high 
degree that they could eat only with the help of long fern- 
stalks and drink only by means of the liquid being poured into 
the mouth from above. The bones were then painted with red 
ochre, the skull decorated with valuable feathers and publicly 
exhibited for a time, after which they were re-buried. [13] 
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Primitiv; peoples, as has already been mentioned, believe 
that decora position is caused by evil spirits attacking the corpse. 
Many bural rites aim at protecting it from these invisible 
enemies, it is provided with magical amulets such as are used 
by the livii g. In America they used to throw broken pottery 
into the gi avi;, sometimes even placing a number of whole 
clay vessels in or around it. The breaking of earthen vessels 
at a burial las acquired a ceremonial character. [14] In such 
cases there is no thouglit of providing the departed with 
vessels—micii less witli broken ones- for the other life. 
These “ saciiicial gifts ” arc, in reality, amulets. 

The difficulty of permanently preserving even such parts 
of the body as tlie skull and hones, in conflict with the desire 
to keep a n aterial substratum for the soul, has given rise to 
another bural practice —//?e burnt Hi; of the body. Nowhere, 
apparently, vas this the original custom; almost everywhere 
it was preceded by the custom of earth-burial. Tliis is so, 
for example in India, w!ierc burning was a very ancient 
practice and < ven occurs to-day among many Indian races. 
The Vedas ndttion both ('arth-hurial and the burning of the 
corpse, but the former practice w.is the earlier. [15] The 
ancient Persi ins also burned their dead. But they maintained 
at the same iine what was probably tiie still older custom of 
burying then. 

Burning the dead found its way into Europe as early as the 
second millet ium b.c., but not into the North until the early 
bronze age. Cfn the other hand the Jewish race everywhere 
kept to earth-1 lurial. If, as it would seem, the dead were burned 
in old Babyhnian times, the custom was probably inherited 
from the older Sumerian culture. Some tribes in North and 
South America have also practised the custom of burning ther 
dead relatives, 

The compa ‘atively sudden appearance of cremation in the 
North during the later bronze age can he explained by the 
connecting of this practice with a radical change in religious 
ideas. To qro:e M. P:n. Nilsson, it is derived from “the 
desire of the survivors to be rid of the dead, their troublesome 
claims on the li ving, and the danger of their malevolence.” “ By 
this total destriition of the body, they believed they would be 
free from ghosis.” By the smoke which rose from the burning, 
they presumed that the soul would also be compelled to rise 
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to heaven. [16] But a closer investigation of the way in which 
the ashes and bones of a burned corpse were treated, should 
have prevented such a complete misconception of the im¬ 
portance of this burial custom. If the ashes are scattered to the 
winds, as was done at one time in Germanic and other lands 
with the burned remains of a criminal, and by the Catholic 
Church with those of a heretic burned at the stake, there is 
clear evidence of a desire to annihilate the dead, body and 
soul. But with the ashes of beloved relatives who have been 
burned the procedure is quite otherwise. They are most 
carefully preserved in an urn or in some other way. 

Burning the dead does not in any way imply a change in 
religious ideas. The process of thought is precisely the same 
as before. It was simply a more practical way introduced, for 
example, here in Northern Europe under foreign influence 
of attaining the main object, the preservation of some part of 
the body. [17] Not out of consideration for their own safety 
did they burn the body, but out of solicitude for the dead 
relative’s welfare in tlie other world. I’his becomes clear from 
a more detailed study of the associated ritual. The Indians, 
for example, did not think for a moment that the fire would 
consume the whole of the body, in which case the soul would 
also be destroyed. This is seen from the fact that they prayed 
at the same time to Agni that he would not harm the dead. 
Afterwards, when they buried the half-burned bones in the 
ground, they prayed that the soil should not press upon him 
but shelter him in friendliness. [18] E. Lehmann explains 
this by the persistence of ideas associated with the old custom 
of earth-burial after the introduction of the new ritual. 
But we have no right and no reason to assume such incom¬ 
prehensible inconsistency either among the Indians or any 
other people. 

Although comparatively usual in North America— e.g. 
among the so-called North West Indians—cremation is 
found among only a few tribes in South America; but the 
observations to be made in these cases are characteristic. The 
French explorer, Cr^vaux, relates of the Roucouyenne Indians 
that when one of them is dying, his relatives and friends show 
their friendship by carrying in large quantities of wood to let 
him see what they are preparing for his funeral pyre. When 
dead, he is dressed in his finest clothes and ornaments, after 
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which the body is burned. The ashes and what remains 
of the bones are preserved in an urn in the widow’s hut, A 
year later they are buried in the earth with appropriate cere¬ 
monies. [19] The Guahivos of Venezuela also burn their 
dead, then collect the burnt bones, crush them n a mortar and 
hide them in his house in a tightly woven basket. When they 
move or go on a journey, they take with them iha burned bones 
of their forefathers. [20] The Tauare in eastern Peru too, 
burn their dead and preserve the ashes in tibes. At each 
meal some of this horrible seasoning is mixed with the food 
and eaten. A similar “ endo-cannibalism ” is practised by 
some Brazilian tribes; the object is said to be '' to propagate 
the soul of the departed by means of the living ’ . [21] 

These examples should be enough to show' c‘early that the 
burning of a dead person is no act of enmity. In t, on the con¬ 
trary, a specially kind deed and act of friendship As a matter 
of fact, this custom is only a radical step in the direction of 
the aim towards which many peoples of a hight r culture strive, 
namely, the protection of the departed from ihe attacks of 
supernatural enemies and the preservation of some part of 
his body. Fire is, in fact, an effective means of purification. 
It rapidly consumes those parts of the corpse Vvfl ich especially 
tend to decay. After this purification something is left which 
cannot be annihilated, the ashes. In them the spirit of the 
departed is now concentrated; they are the seed from which, 
according to the idea of many peoples, a new human existence 
will in due time spring. 

That is why the ashes are kept after the burning, with such 
great care and preserved frequently in beautifully oainted urns, 
sometimes even in gold urns, as was done ly the ancient 
Chibchas in South America. The burning of the dead has 
thus also a deeply religious significance; it is tin act of piety 
towards the dead, and is intimately connected \vit\ the cult of 
the soul proper. [22] 

Urn-burial has already been mentioned. As h is been seen 
it often occurs in connection with after-burial. The custom 
was very widely extended among the natives of / merica; we 
find it both in the South and North. In the fi rmer hemi¬ 
sphere it was a special characteristic of the Guaranis and 
Arawaks. 

Two kinds of urn-burial can be distinguished. In the one 
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we find very large urns, very seldom painted, in which the 
whole of the dead body is placed—even that of an adult. This 
is the custom of the numerous Guarani tribes, e.g. the Chiri- 
guanos in Bolivia. With the head pressed down between the 
knees the body is put in the urn and another urn placed on 
top as a lid. This “ coffin ” is then buried in the earth of the 
hut, in which, strangely enough, the survivors continue to 
live. The other kind of urn-burial consists in laying the 
bones or the ashes only in smaller urns, often beautifully 
painted; these arc specially characteristic of the Arawaks 
living in the north of South America. The earlier Quimbayas 
of Columbia sometimes preserved the ashes of their chiefs in 
urns of gold, which were placed in deep vaults. [23] 

Many curious magical conceptions are linked up with clay 
vessels in general, notably with burial urns, but we cannot go 
into these here. It may be mentioned, however, that the 
custom of putting the dead into urns has obviously sprung 
from the desire to protect their remains from the injurious 
effects of the damp earth and against the evil spirits who can 
bring about a re-birth. How precisely some of the more 
highly developed societies have thought out the matter is 
apparent from the fact that they place the corpse deliberately 
in the urn in the same position as the fcetus had in the mother’s 
womb, and that in some cases the urn itself is intended to 
symbolize the womb. [24] The existence of such conceptions is 
confirmed by many facts, among them the idea that the painted 
burial urns have a special magical protective power. Their 
ornamentation, often extraordinarily beautiful was originally 
not in the form of decoration but of magic symbols. 

Up till now I have discussed chiefly those burial customs 
which are due to feelings of friendship and piety towards the 
dead. But, as is well known, practices and rites exist which 
originated in fear of the spirit of the dead, who was often 
thought to be burning for revenge. We have here, as a matter 
of fact, two conceptions apparently diametrically opposed, which 
sometimes seem to be combined even in relation to the same 
person, and which have therefore presented great difficulty to 
scientists. 

It seems a curious contradiction that a person who was 
loved and esteemed when alive should, after death, often be 
feared as a revengeful and dangerous ghost. Historians of 
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religion have attempted to explain, by all linds of purely 
psychological interpretations, this change that takes place in 
a person’s character on death. The real solution is only found 
by those able to penetrate into the actual pro ’.ess of thought 
of the natives in regard to this matter. 

Mr. Grubb states of the Lengiias in Tan guay that the 
departed souls of men, called aphafti^ak, appear to take no 
interest in the living, nor, beyond causing ur canny feelings 
when supposed to bo hovering about, do thet seem in the 
least to influence those left behind. They reta n their bodily 
and mental characteristics in the shade-land; a man who was 
kindly-natured in life remains so after death, and 50 forth. [25] 
Elsewhere he tells us, however, the death-spirit: are feared to 
such an extent that the patient is abandoned wfw n death seems 
imminent, or sometimes frequently buried before he is quite 
dead. “ The whole village is left desolate savt lor a few awe¬ 
struck Indians who have been deputed to caiT' out the last 
dismal rites.” Some of the rites performed beio e burying the 
corpse arc very peculiar. One consists, for inst 11 ce, in placing 
hot embers beneath the feet and on the head of the corpse. 
If the seat of trouble has been in the head they b itter the skull 
with clubs, after the body has been placed in he grave; if 
in the region of the heart, arrows are shot into it, a id sometimes 
a stake is driven through the .shoulder and out b( low the ribs, 
thus pinning the body to the side of the grave. In the case of 
dropsy the body is shot at, and a bunch of herbs held by the 
man conducting the burial. This is burnt afterv'^ards and each 
of the party swallows some of the smoke. A coiamon rite is 
the cutting open of the side and the insertion into the wound 
of heated stones, an armadillo’s claw, some dog's bones, and, 
occasionally, red ants. [2b] 

Mr. Grubb says that he did not understand ali these rites, 
but obviously they were inspired by superstiti.oi s fear. In 
fact, they seem to have been directeil, not against :he ghost of 
the dead, the aphani’ak, as might have been supposed, but 
against the evil spirits called kilyikhama, to whom the Lenguas 
ascribe any fatal disease. The evil spirit is naturady believed 
to be present in that part of the body, which is die seat of the 
trouble. The rites were no doubt attempts to expel him from 
the body. Similiarly other burial and mourning customs of 
the Lenguas and of the Chaco Indians in general, the burning 
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of the house and the property of the deceased, the blackening 
of the face, the veiling of the head, etc., are evidently pre¬ 
cautions against the same evil spirits, who are believed to 
look for fresh victims among the survivors. 

The same discrimination between the soul of the deceased 
and the disease- and death-demon must be made in regard to 
the burial customs of other uncivilized peoples, although most 
ethnologists in describing them, have failed to draw attention 
to this fact. 

Some peoples, the Bantu of Africa and the different tribes 
of the Finno-Ugrian stock, for instance, worship chiefly the 
spirits of the dead, especially the spirits of ancestors, regarding 
them as their gods. These ancestral spirits require to be 
praised, flattered and honoured with sacrifices, and, if neglected 
may resent and punish the tribe with drought, famine, sickness, 
etc. But if duly worshipped, their affection for their surviving 
relatives, and friends will endure: they often become the 
guardians and protectors of their descendants. Thus among 
the Zulu the head of each family is worshipped by his children: 
remembering his kindness to them while he was living, they 
say “ He will still treat us in the same way now he is dead ”. [27] 
The Hereto invoke the blessings of their deceased friends or 
relatives, praying for sticcess against their enemies, an abund¬ 
ance of cattle, numerous wives, and prosperity in their under¬ 
takings. [28] The same may be said of the feelings of the 
Finno-Ugrian tribes for their dead ancestors. [29] 

But if we study the burial rites of these two races, we find 
that an abject terror or fear is generally shown, not wholly in 
conformity with the alleged benevolent character of the dead 
father or headman as a guardian spirit of his family or tribe. 
For example, we hear of the Bantu in South Africa that “ a 
native does not care to go near people w'ho are dying: he flees 
in terror. . . . When a headman of importance dies, his 
body is never taken out through the door; a special hole is 
made in the wall. ... In some tribes when a man is seen to 
be in extremis his knees are bent up to his chin, and a net is 
thrown over his body. He is covered with skins, which prac¬ 
tically smother him. His body is then hurriedly taken out of 
a hole in the side of his hut, and a shallow grave is dug in 
haste, and the man buried—sometimes before he is actually 
dead. So terrified are the people at the approach of death 
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that undoubtedly they often bury people before they are 
dead.” [30] 

To understand such apparent contradictions one has to take 
into consideration that, in his funeral rites, uncivilized man is 
dealing with two kinds of spirits which, theo-etically at any 
rate, must be distinguished; the soul of the deceased, and the 
evil spirit who caused the death of the rel.it ve and is also 
regarded as a source of danger to the survivor!. As we have 
seen, fatal disease, according to primitive beiiif, is caused in 
most cases by an evil spirit which penetrated into the body 
of the patient. When the patient dies, this sjiirit remains in 
the dead body. Cut the spirit, having obtainel possession of 
a person and caused his death, will at the saim; time seize his 
soul and change him into an evil spirit altoge her, no matter 
what his character in life. In many cases, therefore, there is 
practically no difference between the spirit wl ich caused the 
death and the spirit of the dead person. [31] 

This belief naturally complicates the ideas of primitive 
peoples about the spirits of the departed. Bi t it helps one 
to understand why persons who when alive were perhaps 
honoured and loved, after death are feared as evil spirits trying 
to inflict all sorts of harm upon their surviving relatives. The 
change is due to the spirit who has invaded the deceased. The 
more spiritual power a person had in life, the more, generally, 
he is feared after death, because the spirit takes possession of 
this power. This is the reason why old peoph and sorcerers 
are usually most feared after death as evil and rev engeful beings. 
This belief may also explain why death as a ru e enhances the 
power of the departed souls. 

To what extent fear of death, i.e. fear of tl e death-spirit, 
dominates uncivilized man appears clearly, for i istance, in the 
Indians at times when epidemics rage. As one member of the 
family or community after the other is carried off by the 
invisible but formidable enemies raging in tl e village, and 
against whom the art of the medicine-man 13 powerless, the 
fear of the survivors gradually develops into a state of panic. 
Finally, they see no other way of ridding the nselves of the 
unwelcome guests except by destroying and burring the whole 
village and abandoning it, the dead bodies being left unburied 
and the sick ones without care. When leaving the place, the 
inhabitants usually block up the path along which they go 
T 
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with sticks and tree branches “ in order that the disease-spirit 
may not be able to follow in their footsteps.” [32] 

Many funeral rites and mourning customs must be explained 
from this fear of mysterious disease- and death-spirits which 
are vaguely identified with the soul of the departed. Many 
rites at burial are evidently inspired by the desire to keep the 
spirit shut up in the grave. Practices of this kind are so 
numerous among peoples at a low level of culture that it is 
needless to adduce instances. 1 mention only that, in an 
account given of the funeral customs of the Indians of Guate¬ 
mala, “ the coffin is spun round six times, so that the ghost 
shall be unable to find its way back to the world of the living.” 
After burial, the Chaco Indians carefully fill up the grave, 
placing upon it a great number of big tree branches with 
long thorns to prevent the spirit from reappearing. [33] In 
the higher cultures, mounds and monumental stones serve 
the same purpose in some cases, namely, to prevent the 
death-spirit or the soul of the departed from rising from the 
grave. 

The purification ceremonies with fire, water, etc., by which 
many peoples try to purify the house of death and the whole 
village from the dangerous taboo attaching to it, have been dealt 
with before. The property of the deceased, especially his 
clothes and the vessels from which he has eaten or drunk, is 
treated in the same way. Practices of this kind have frequently 
been misinterpreted by theoretical writers. The burning of 
the property of the deceased at the grave, the breaking 
of clay vessels, and so on, have been explained as acts by 
which these objects are sent to the other world with the 
departed for his use. In many cases their purpose is simply 
the destruction of objects polluted by the taboo of death. 
Consequently such rites must be distinguished from genuine 
grave offerings. 

An interesting detail in connection with the latter is the 
“ killing ” of the objects which are laid in the grave; in the 
New World, for instance, it was customary to break clay 
vessels and then throw them into the grave, or to bore holes 
into them. [34] These customs are also practised in other 
parts of the world. The Ostyaks, for instance, are in the 
habit of “ marking ” in .some way all objects to be deposited 
in the grave or coffin; knives and arrow-points are broken, a 
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score is made in the axe with a knife, a hole is bored in the 
bottom of the pot, wooden objects are chipjied, a piece is cut 
off from clothes, the sledge is broken [35], etc. These practices 
evidently have some mystic object: in some :ases the under¬ 
lying idea may be that the souls of the objects are set free to 
follow their owners to the other world. In America, broken 
clay p'Ots, thrown into the grave, served in many cases as 
amulets to protect the remains of the dead fron evil spirits who 
were believed to do them harm. [36] 

Mourning customs, generally observed fo' some time after 
the burial, can be distinguished from funeial rites. Their 
object, in primitive and barbarous cultures, i;i nearly always to 
protect the survivors against the contagion of death or the spirit 
of the deceased. 'Fhe exaggerated weeping a id wailing after 
a death, the custom practised by the mourne s of blackening 
their faces or the whole body, to veil the head to wear special 
tokens of sorrow, to fast, scourge, or mutilate t ie body in some 
way—all these and similar mourning customs have sprung 
fundamentally from fear of death, or fear ol’ he spirit of the 
dead. Although primitive peoples are no doubt capable of 
feeling real sorrow at the death of a near rehaive, on the other 
hand it is quite clear that such exaggeratec manifestations 
cannot be genuine and spontaneous expressions of sorrow and 
pain, but have primarily a ceremonial charactei. 

The loud wailing, for instance, is evidently a t bottom due to 
superstitious fear; its object is simply to Iri^hten away the 
spirit, which primitive peoples also try to keeo at a distance by 
shouting and making as much noise as possil le. [37] When 
mourners tear their clothes asunder, crawl in the dust, strew 
ashes upon their head, cut the hair and the l>e ird, etc., as was 
customary for instance among the Israelites, t,u ;h customs may 
be due to different ideas among tliff'erent peopl js, but the chief 
motives seem to be the same everywhere. Bj disfiguring his 
appearance the mourner may be trying to m ike himself un¬ 
recognizable to the spirit; by weeping and va ling, by tearing 
his clothes, and crawling in the dust he may be irying to awaken 
his compassion and avert his anger. Most mo irning customs, 
however, are purification ceremonies by which the survivors try 
to neutralize the contagion of death and to prwent the male¬ 
volent disease-demon from seeking more victims among the 
surviving relatives. This is specially true ot the mourning 
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customs called ceremonial mutilations, among which we may 
include such practices as hair-cutting, bleeding, lashing, and 
the scarification and cutting of limbs. 

We hear of some Australian aborigines that they show their 
sorrow after the death of a relative by striking their heads with 
boomerangs so that the blood flows down over the body of the 
dead. [38] The Indians of North-western America and the 
Charruas in South America were in the habit of cutting finger- 
joints as a token of sorrow on the death of a relative. [39] The 
Arawaks of Guiana are famed for the peculiar mourning rite 
called maricarri, in which the mourners lash one another with 
whips until the blood flows in streams. [40] Such peculiar 
rites have sometimes been explained as forms of self-torture, 
designed to appease the revengeful spirit of the dead [41], some¬ 
times as a kind of self-sacrifice whereby a part of the worshipper’s 
own body is offered as a pars pro toto sacrifice representing the 
whole man. [42] 

Neither of these explanations however is correct. In sanguin¬ 
ary practices such as those just mentioned we have obviously 
rites of purificatory significance by which mourners try to rid 
themselves from, or protect themselves against, the dangerous 
pollution of death. With the flowing blood, impure and harm¬ 
ful spirits are supposed to leave the organism, and lashing is a 
means of exorcising them. [43] The custom of shaving the 
head as a sign of sorrow is due to similar ideas. The hair is 
regarded as the seat of the soul or vital power. When widows 
cut their hair after tlie death of their husband, they rid them¬ 
selves of a critical part of the body through which the dangerous 
death-spirit may acquire power over them. The strange prac¬ 
tice of cutting the finger-joints as a sign of sorrow among the 
Charruas seems to have been due to the same considerations, 
but space forbids me to examine closely here these and other 
mourning customs. 

The dangerous power of taboo which, according to primitive 
belief, is attached to the dead body, especially immediately after 
death, does not on the other hand prevent it from becoming the 
object of a real worship on the part of the survivors. On the 
contrary, as has already been pointed out, it is just this taboo of 
death which explains the increase of power noticeable in the 
human soul after its separation from the body. The souls of 
the departed, now released to a free and active existence, are 
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invested with supernatural powers which enab e them to help 
or harm the survivors, their relation to the latter being essen- 
tially dependent on the homage paid to them The worship 
of dead ancestors undoubtedly constitutes the nost important 
form of primitive religion, being perhaps the one from which 
a religious cult in the proper sense of the word has sprung. 
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-Anaconda (water serpent), worship Canaanites, 123 

of, 131 Baptism, of children, 240, 243 sq. 

Ancestor worship, supposed to be Bastian, A., on Elementargedonken, 3 
the original form of religion, Bathing, ceremonial, 240, 241 
iH sq. •, chief form of religion Bear, worship of the, 84 sqq., 144; 
among some peoples, 288, 293 belief in the descent from the. 

Animals, sense of the supernatural 144, 145, 146 

in, 27 sg. ; worship of, 76 sqq., 83, Birds, worship of, 82, 85 ; as totems, 

143, 146; belief in the descent of 145, 146, 147, 149; belief in tthe 

men from, 144, 145, 146, 150, 151, descent from, 146 

152, 159 ; the reincarnation of Blessing, magic of, 43 

human souls in, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, Blood, as the seat of the soul, 50, 

144, 147, 148. 149, 155, 159 S 3 ; taboo, 66; as a means of 

Animalism, 30, 33 sqq. ; 37 sq., 40 purification, 239, 240 ; vital power 

Animism, Tylor’s theory on, 19 sqq., concentrated in the, 65 

47 tq. Body, human, magical power of, 50, 

Apachita, sacred heaps of stone in 211 

ancient Peru, 124 sq. Body-painting, magical character of, 

Arawaks, Indian tribe in Guiana, 212 

ceremonial mutilations among the, Body-soul, Wundt’s theory of, 52 
292 Bones, of dead men, preserved, 59 ; 

Aristotle, on plant souls, 93 considered to have mana, 41 ; of 

Arrows, invisible, used by sorcerers, animals killed in hunting, pre- 
213 ; the cause of sickness. 164, served, 144, 145 
166, 168 sq. " Bone-scraping,” ceremony of the 
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connected with, 113119. Bororb, Indian tribe in Central 
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Jibaro Indians, 113 70; identify themselves with 

Ascetism, forms of, in the lower macaws, 147 

religion, 223 Bosnian, on fetishism, 119; on the 

Ashes, carefully kept after the Supreme Beings, 188 

burning of corpse, 283 de Brosses, the term “ fetishism ” 

Assyriology, 2 introduced into science by, 118, 

Atharva-Veda, 240 119 
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Bows and arrows, miniature, used 
by wizards, ibH 

Brahman, supposed “ pn -animistic ” 
notion, 31 

Brown, A. R., on the Supreme 
Being of the Andamanese, iKo 

Buffalo-dance of the Omahas, 150; 
of the Mandana, 235 

Buildings, ceremonies perfoimeil 
with new, 253 
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the Bororo and the Australians, 
70, 228 ; believed to imitate the 
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Burning the dead, 277, 283 ,o/y. 


Camphor-tree, 08 
Cannibalism, 280 
Castr^n, M, A,, 77, 128 
Caves, the worship of, 127; -.acri- 
ficea offered in, 257 
Cedar, superstitiou.'- ideas held of 
the, in North America, 04 
Charms, See Amulets 
Charruas, Indian tribe in Uruguay, 
ceremonial mutilations among the, 
202 

Cherokee Indians, propitiation of the 
spirit of the bear and the eagle 
.among the, 85, 235 ; their ideas of 
the spiiit of the cedar, o-l 
Child-birth, taboo of, 06 , 230 
Children, believed to have litili 
resistance against evil spirits, 211 ; 
ceremonies performed with new¬ 
born, 212 

Chonta palm, worship of, in Mouth 
America, 05, oh 

Chonta thorns, used by wizaitls in 
South America, 06 
CIturingo, sacred instrument of ihi 
Australians, 70 sqq., 137 sq. 
Circumcision, as an initiation rile, 
212 

Citua, the great annual purification 
feast of the Incas, 241 
Clay vessels, helieved to have femah 
souls, 141 

Clodd, E., on “ natuiism,” 32 sq. 
Coca, magical plant of the Peru¬ 
vians, 253 ; formerly worshippetj, 
107 

Codrington, R. 11 , on the Melanesian 
mono, 30, 33, 41,66 
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Conception, pnn itive theory of, 
156 sq. 

Conceptional tbet ry tif toternism, 
J. (j. Frazer’s. 133 
Confession, as a r leans of purifica¬ 
tion, 246 sq. ; in ancient Inca 
empire, 248 sq. 

Conjuration, praye • as a, 271 
Contagious magi:, 73 
Control of spirit. I y magical means, 
226 sqq. 

Corn-mother, worrhip of the, 105 
(-'ouvade, the, 127 
Ciemation. .See Bi rning of the dead 
Crime, confession 1 f, in ancient Inca 
empire, 248 sq 

Culture-history sclool, 4 sqq., 14 
Curse, magic of 1 In , 45 


Dances, primitive, magical character 
of, 231 ; perloimed to promote 
fertility, 232 ; to prevent epi¬ 
demics, iftid. ; ' o obtain control 
over spirits, 233 

Darwin, Ch., iii he sense of the 
Supernatural in animals, 27 sq. 

Dead, worship ot the. See Ancestor 
worship 

Death, natural, i nknown to the 
savage, 162 ; 1 ai given rise to the 
idea of the si u , 57 : primitive 
theory of, 162 q 

Doath-spirit, to ic distinguished 
from the sou) o the dead, 2817 ; 
fear of, 289 sq 

Deification, of mo'ing things, 28; 
of motionless thiiigs, 28 sq. 

Deinons, origin o the belief in, 
i6t sq. •, as ca ises of striking 
phenomena of r iture, accidents, 
and misfortune 73 sqq. Sec also 
Disea.se and “ Ur lucky days ” 

Diet, restrictions in See Fasting 

Disease, primitive tl eory of, 164.079.; 
disease distingui hed from sick¬ 
ness caused by w tchcraft, 164 sq .; 
l aused by the ' l"ss of the souls,” 
165, 170, 171 : caused by the 
spirits of the departed, 170 

Dream, primitive id ’a of, 58 

Drinks, intoxicat'iig believed to have 
supernatural pi w t, 109 sq. ; nar¬ 
cotic, used in d vination, iii sqq. 

Drowned persons, changed into 
water spirits, 129 
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Drums, as magical instruments, 228 ; 
in Sibciia, means of producing 
ecstasy, 230 
Uualistic religions, 249 

Ecstasy, religious significance of. 
216 >17.; particularly characteristic 
of Asiatic shamanism, 216,217 
Election, divine iit shamanism, 216 
*?• 

Epidemics, prevented by means of 
dancing, 232 
Euhemeros, 18 

Evocatio deorum, magical ceremony 
of the ancient Romans, 273 
Evolutionary school, 4, 13, 14 
Exogamy, 160 

Expulsion of evil spirits, annual, 
240 sqq. 

Fasting, ideas underlying the custom 
of, 223 

Feasts, religious, 104, to6, 241, 245, 

^ *48 

Feathers, of birds, believed to have 
magical power, qi, 227, 228 
Feline family, animals of the, 
regarded as evil spirits, 81 
Fertility, of the fields, influenced by 
dancing, 96, 104, 232 ; and water- 
spirits, 131 

Fetishism, meaning of the term, 118 ; 
mentioned by early travellers, 
11829.; its relation to animism, 
120; West Afiicaii, 120 19. 

Fire, as a means of purification, 240. 

» 4 i. 243. 244 

Flutes, used in nruigical ceremonies, 
2z8 

Food, taboo on, 6y, 223 ; after a 
death, 224 

Fraaer, J. G., his theory of a stage 
of magic preceding the stage of 
religion, 14, 237 ; on homneo- 
pathic and contagious magic, 73 ; 
on Aryan tree worship, 99. to8 ; 
on the magical practices of the 
Australians, 236 ; on the mor¬ 
tality, 261 ; on the human sacri¬ 
fices of the Khands, 265 19. 
Fuegians, the, their “ primitive- 
ness ’’ exaggerated by a certain 
school, s, 14, 193 : their supposed 
“ monotheism,” 192 19. 

Fustel dc Coulange, 18 

Future life, the earliest ideas of, 276 


Generation, primitive theory of,-t5A 
Ghosts, the origin of religion derivM 
from the belief in, 18 sq. See also 
Spirits, Demons 

Grave-offerings, sometimes misun¬ 
derstood, 251 

“ (jreat Spirit ” of the North 
American Indians, 191 
Groves, sacred, gods worshipped in, 
256 


Ifaddun, on fetishism, 120; on the 
leligiuii of the natives of the 
Torres Strait, 183 

Hair, human, the vital power be¬ 
lieved to be concentrated in the, 
50, 62 

Head, the .soul or vital power con¬ 
centrated in the, 63 

Head-hunting, ideas underlying, 
among the Dyuks and the Jibsro 
Indians, 63 

Hearts of men, offered in 
by the ancient Mexicans, 264 

Heavenly bodies, worship of, 135 299. 

Hcnolheism, 12 

Hills, regarded us the abodes of 
spirits, 126 

Homa-opalhic magic, 73 

Hope, in religion, 202 

Huaca, sacred places in ancietit 
Peru, 122 

Human sacrifice, explained as 
founded on the idea of substitu¬ 
tion, 264 ; magical ehaiacter of, 
in ancient Mexico, zbi, 2^1 
among the ancient Peruviana, 
263 sq. ; of the Khands, 265 sq. ; 
of the PawricfS, 266 


Ijca Indians, confession of sins in 
sickness among the, 247 
Images, magic of, 73 
Imitation, a principle underlying 
primitive dances, 233 sq. 

Imitative magic, 73 
Inanimate nature, worship of, 1 [6 
sqq. 

Initiation ceremonies, their tignifl- 
eance in the lower culture, 212 
» 9 - 

Jz^ar, superstitious ideas about the, 
in South America, 81 
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Jevons, J, B., 13 

Jibaro Indians of bouth America, 
their ideas about “ disease ” and 
witchcraft, 164 sq, ; distinguish 
between natural and demoniacal 
jaguars and snakes, S2 ; ascribe 
souls to animals and plants, 05 

Kafirs, their ideas of thunderstorms, 
35 ; regar d snakes as theii an¬ 
cestors, 80 

Kaschiri, sacred drink <if the Brazilian 
Indians, 110 

Khands, human sacrifices of the, 

26s sq. 

Koppers, W., on the -Supreme Be mg 
of thi' Fuegians, 195 

Lakes, worship of, 129 
I^ang, Andrew, on the primitive 
Supreme Beings, 13, t79, iHo 
L^vy-Brilhl, L., on the “ pre- 
logical ” thinking of primitive 
peoples, 2 2 sq. 

Lightning. See 'I hunder am) light¬ 
ning 

■' Lightning-stones,” J17 
Llama, the sacred animal of the 
Peruvians, 262 ; sacrificeef to the 
gods, 2(13 

Macaw, the ” totem ” of the Hororo 
Indians, 23, 148 

Magic, different kinds of, 73 ; sup¬ 
posed to have preceded religion in 
the evolution of thought, 14, 237 ; 
difference between religion and. 205 
Magical instruments, 228 
Magical sacrifices, 2fio sqq. 
Maize-spirit, worship of, 105, 10(1, 
107. See also Corn-mother 
Man, E. H., on the Supreme Being 
of the Andainanr se, 189 
Maim, Melanesian word for the 
Supernatural, 30, 31, 41, 81 
Manioc-spirit, worship of, loti 
Mannhardt, W., on Aryan tree cult, 
98, ro3, 108 

Marctt, If, R., on ” pre-ariinii.sm " 
and “ animatism,” 30, 31, 34, 35, 
37 , 117. 27 < 

Masks, used at death-feasts, 234; 

animals represented In, ibid. 
Mask-dances, based on the principle 
of imitation, 233 ; occasions 
when performed, 235 
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Medicines ”oi't ic Korth American 
Indians, 215 sq. 

Medicine-man Indian, initiation of, 
212 sqq. 

Melanesians, thei, belief in a .super¬ 
natural powei r r influence, 30 sq. 
Methempsychoi is -See Transmigra¬ 
tion of souls 

Method, of the S licnce of Religion, 
2 sqq. ; of tl ic Culture-history 
school, 4 sq. ; 1 omparative, 6, 8 
Monotheism, )>fii iary, supposed to 
exist among pri nitive races, 179 
Moon, worship 01 the, 137, 138 
Mountains, woisl ip of, 126 sq. 
Mourning cuslr ms, 292 
Muller, Max, 2 1 2 
Mutilations, ceiei lonial, 292 

Names, niiigii; < f, 230 ; of gods, 
taboo, 272 sqq. 

Narcotic drinki, iscd for divination, 
112. 214 

Naiema, narcotic drink of the Jibaro 
Indians, in: 

Nature-worship, 133 sqq. 

" Naturism,” 33 

Nilsstin, M. P;i<, on primitive theory 
of sickness, 46 on cremation, 283 

Offerings, magic il, to the spirits of 
dangerous plE:es, 233; to the 
spirits of th-* .ca and of springs, 
2b2 

Ornamenta, mug cal character of, 91 
Owl, superstitious ideas about the, 
127 

Pawnees, hum n tacrifices of the, 266 
IVttazzoni, R , on the Supreme 
Beings, 180, i'.4, 195 
Pliny, on plant louls, roo ; on the 
prophetic pr w ir of animals, 87 sq. 
Possession, as i cause of disease, 
170599.; di/i-latory power due to, 
172 sq. 

Potato-mother worship of the, 
uniotig the 1 ni ient Peruvians, 107 
Prayer, attitmle of wor.shipper in, 
270; as a r iqucst, 269 ; as a 
conjuration, 2jt; importance of 
knowing the gud’s name, in, 272 sq. 
Preuss, K. Til., an advocate of the 
pre-animistic theory, 3r 59., 33 ; 
on the mug: cal significance of 
drinking-bo.rt , 109 
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Priests, to be distinguished from 
sorcerers, 105 sq. ; absence of, 
among the lowest races, 206 ; dis¬ 
tinguished from sorcerers among 
Finno-Ugrian peoples, 207 ; in¬ 
itiation of, 218 
Puberty, ceremonies at, 212 
Purification ceremonies, 238 sqq. 

Rainbow, ideas held about the, 133. 
' -^4 

Reincarnation, doctrine of. See 
Transmigration of the souls 
Riliqion diet, of the. Romans, 177 
Rice-mother, worship of the, 107 
Rocks, worship of, 152 
Rye-mother, worsliip of the, 108 

Sacrifice, as a gift, 252 ; as a votive 
offering, 254.; of first-fruits, 255 ; 
bloody, 254, 260 ; V'ed/c, 258 sq. ; 
magical, 260 sqq. ; human, 264 sqq. 
Sanctuaries. See Temples 
Scapegoats, purifications by means 
of, 245 ; human, 245 sq. 

Shamans. Sec Sorcerers 
Sickness. See Disease 
Sin, materialistic conception of, 231; 
Snakes, regarded as incarnations of 
evil wizards, 82 ; worshipped in 
ancient CJrecce, 88 sq. 

Soderbloni, N., on the .Australian 
chuTinga, 71 sq. ; on the Supreme 
Beings, 185, igS 

Sorcerers, to be distinguished from 
the priests, 205 ; among the 
-American Indians, 206, nZ sq. % 
among Finno-Ugrian peoples, 207 
sq. ; in .Siberia, 208, 2ih sq. 

.Soul, primitive conception of. 40 
sqq. ; identified with the breath. 
5^! 53 ; with the shadow, 54; dif¬ 
ferent kinds of soul distinguished, 
S5 sq. ; origin of the idea of, 
57 sq. ; in animals, 78 ; in plants. 
93 iqij. ; in inanimate objects, 117 
sqq., 152 ; in totems, t 49 , 153, 157 
Spencer, B., and Gillen, 1 '’. ]., 011 
the churinga of the .Australians, 71 ; 
on the Supreme Beings of the 
Australians, 182 sq. 

Spencer, Herbert, on ancestor- 
worship as the origin of religion, 
17 sqq. 


Spirits, of disease and death, j6t iqq. 
causing madness, 172; of mis 
fortune, 173 sqq. ; of the dead 
176 sq:/. .See also Soul, Demoni 

Springs, worship of, 131 sq. 

Steinen, K. von den, on the religiout 
ideas of the Bororb, 23, 147 

Stones, worship of, 116, i 25 

Sun, worship of the, absence 01 
paucity of, in the lower culture 
•35 sq. ; among the Incas, 137 sq. 
among the Lapps, 13^ 

Supreme Beings, their religious 
significance greatly exaggerated, 

• 79; in Australia, 18 sqq. ; in 
Africa, 188 ; of the Andamanese, 

• 8g ; in America, 190 sqq. ; their 
connection with ancestor worship, 
i8fi sq., 196, 197 ; due to foreign 
influence, 188, 194, 196 

Taboo. 66 sq. ; death and disease the 
.source of, 67 sq. 

Tattooing, as an initiation Geremoney 
212 

Teeth, of animals, worn at amulates 
78, 91 

Temples, 256 sq. 

Thunder and lightning, 133 

'Tiger, the worship of, in Sumatra, 

, , 79 

Totem i.sm, 143 sqq. 

Transmigration of souls, into animali, 
78 sqq., 98 ; into pl.ants, 93 tq. ; 
into inanimate objects, 122, ia6 tq.‘, 
souls of ancestors reborn, 155 »?. 

Trees, worship of, 94 sqq, ; Aryan 
tree worship, 99 sqq. 

Tylor, It. B., his definition of ^^e 
soul, 49 ; on animism, 20 sqif 
on stock and stone-worship, 116 

Wcsterniarck, E., on the worship of 
objects of nature, 77 ; on the 
relation between magic and ra- 
hgiun, 203 ; on human sacrifice, 
264 

Winds, worship of, 134 sq. 

Words, magic power of the, ajo ; 
of origin, 231 

Wundt, W., on the difference 
between the “ body-soiU ” and the 
“ free-soul," 52 ; on animatism, 
47 ; on the origin of platform 
burial, 278 



